


The Man Who » \ 
Knew Too Much 


Beginning a New Series of 
Detective Stories by 


G. K. Chesterton 


The Psychology of the 
Half-Educated Man 
By Professor E. L. Thorndike 


Are Americans 
Braggarts? 


Marching Through 
Georgia Fifty Years Later 
By Stephen Graham 


The High Kingdom 
of the Movies 


Price 35 Cents 














Tire Economy Begins with Better Tires 







NE out of every 
ten men you see 
on the street is a 
motor car owner. 
There is not a man or 
woman in the country 
whose daily life is not 
affected in some way by 
motor transportation. 
Anything that tends to- 
wards waste and extrava- 
gance is a tax on every- 
body. 
” © ~ 
Because of casual buy- 
ing the average motorist 
is being compelled to pay 
out more and more every 
year for tires. 
Once let Americans 
realize that a thing is cost- 
ing them too much and 


Gray streaks you often see on the asphalt are rubber—pare 
ticles of somebody's tires. You would be surprised how many 
more miles you would get out of your tires if you always 
make it a point to get away to an easy start and to slow 
down gradually when stopping. 


they soon find a way to 
correct it. 

They are beginning to 
understand the high cost 
of poor tires and to stop 
accidental buying. 

Going to the dealer who 
not only displays the sign 
of good tires in his win- 
dow, but who recom- 
mends and sells good tires 
because he believes in 
their economy. 

* ~ + 

The United States Rub- 
ber Company is bending 
every effort to keep pace 
with the growing demand 
for tires, but placing re- 
sponsibility for quality 
ahead of every other con- 
sideration. 











In the interest of better 
tires it produces more of 
its own rubber than any 
other rubber manufac- 
turer in the world. 

It introduced the first 
straight side automobile 
tire. 

It produced the first 
pneumatic truck tire. 

Two of the greatest con- 
tributions to tire and mo- 
tor economy ever made. 

* k * 

The idea of quality in 
tires is just beginning to 
take firm hold on this 
country. 

And the firmer the hold 
it takes, the smaller the 
tax that motorists will 
have to pay. 


United States Tires 


United States KS) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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SUPERIOR SERVICE BY MAIL 
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Descriptive List of Spring Books Free on Application 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


Published by 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 19 West 44th St., NEW YORK 








AT THE | 
LIGHT 
HEART 


By Maurice Hewlett 


A vivid story on the lines 


FAME’S 
GATEWAY 


By Jennie Irene Mix 

The story with unexpected 
episodes of a girl from an oil 
boom town seeking fame as a 
pianist in New York. 


$1.75 (April) $2.00 





of the Norse Sagas. 


THE GIRL 
FROM FOUR 
CORNERS 


By Rebecca N. Porter 
A California girl’s brave 
fight against heredity. Full 
of interesting and picturesque 
episodes. 
With frontispiece $1.75 








FIRST REFLECTIONS 
ON THE CAMPAIGN OF 1918 
By R. M. Johnston 


A constructive criticism of our combat army in 
France by the well-known Harvard professor who 
was*a major attached to the General Staff at Per 
shing’s headquarters $1.50 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
By Lt.-Col. Jennings C. Wise 


The author of “‘The Long Arm of —ce,”’ “Gunnery,” 
etc., was a battalion commander in battle, and later 
actached to the Historical Section of the General Staff 


With maps and sketches. $1.50 





ALL AND SUNDRY 
By E. T. Raymond 


More of the author’s pithy and often hu 
morous uncensored celebrities 
$2.50 


ENGLISH POLITICAL THOUGHT 
FROM LOCKE TO BENTHAM 
By Harold J. Laski 


This volume is one of a series, which has been very 
well received in the Home University Library, tracing 
the growth of English Political Thought $.75 





MANY, MANY MOONS 


By Lew Sarett 
Poems of the North Woods’ Indians of 


today by an adopted brother. 
$1.50 





CLAUDE’S SECOND BOOK 
By Mrs. Kelway Bamber 


The sequel to the author’s well-known 
“‘Claude’s Book’”’ which saw the light under the 
auspices of Sir Oliver Lodge. $1.60 








THE PSYCHIC SERIES 
THE UNSEEN DOCTOR By E. M. S. An autobiographical account of an invalid, bed- 


ridden for fifteen years, being cured through a medium from an ostensibly post-carnate source. 


ESSAYS ON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH By Henry Holt These essays are reprinted 
from the Unpopular and Unpartizan Reviews which under Mr. Holt’s editorship have given so 
much attention and space to the investigation of Psychic Phenomena. 


Other Books to Be 


innounced Later 





3rd Printing 
Percival Wilde’s 
DAWN 


AND OTHER SHORT PLAYS 





MASKS 
AND FIVE OTHER SHORT 
AMERICAN PLAYS 
By George Middleton 


Comedies often ironic. 


2nd Printing 
Misses Thorp and Kimball’s 
THE TORCH 


Patriotic pageants of to- 














Highly successful in Little The sixth volume of the day. Very easy to produce. 
Theatres. $1.35 author’s plays. $1.60 $1.00 
Harper's Magazin Published Monthly; 35 cents a copy, $4.00 a Year. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


Entered nd - » Mayr » t the post off 
int I ¢ 3-cla ut March Ig at the post 1 


at New York, N.Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Serial No. 839) 
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HARPER’S 


| FOR MAY 





“ America Goes Back to Work”’ 


In the Heart of Industrialism ” is the first of a series of articles on American indus 
trial problems and achievements which Edward Hungerford will write for Harper’ 
Macazine. The author is making a personal survey of post-war conditions in ever 
part of the United States. There is a most reassuring note in what he has to tell « 
the sound principles and broad foundations upon which certain great corporate enter 
prises are being conducted to-day, principles that are as far from Bourbonism as fron 
Bolshevism. 


The Breeding Place of Wars 


| 


So much has been written about the Balkans that most readers have only a confused impressio 
of how and why these states have become “The Sore Spot of Europe.” ArtHUR BULLARD ha 
written a clarifying article that shows how the racial and political aspirations and jealousies o 
these kingdoms have affected Europe in the past and how they still endanger the peace of th 
world, 


The Guardian of the Constitution 


Few people realize that the Supreme Court is an institution without parallel in the world. Gar 
LARD Hunt describes its Unique methods of procedure. 


In Sherman’s Footsteps To-day 


SrerueN GRAHAM contrasts the Georgia of a half century ago with that which he found as |i 
tramped through it a few weeks ago, observing and recording his impressions of its commerc« 
its possibilities, but most of all its people—white and black. 


. 


Bird Intimacies 


Joun Burroucus again makes the reader believe that the birds can hide no secret from his 
keen observation. He describes the ways of cat-birds, goldfinches, orioles and bluebirds—their 


songs and their nesting habits. 


Literature and Bad Nerves 


Phe present world unrest cannot be diverted merely into economic, political and social channels. 
leaving the writer and artist unaffected by its turmoil. In a brilliant paper Wrtson FoLier1 
warns us that we must expect to find in the literature of to-day and to-morrow the reflection of 





our jaded imaginations and our unsound or erratic thinking. 


Unusual Short Stories 


In addition to the opening chapters of Alice Duer Miller’s delightful new serial, there are 
striking short stories by Lerd Dunsany, Maxwell Struthers Burt, Gordon Arthur Smith, 
and Philip Curtiss. Pictures in color and tint. 
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For your Baby, use the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 






































ALICE DUER MILLER 


To Begin in the MAY HARPER'S 


The Beauty and the Bolshevist 


A Short Serial by 
ALICE DUER MILLER 


futhor of “‘ Come Out of the Kitchen” 
“ The Charm School,” etc. 
A story of fashionable Newport in sum- 
mer—sparkling with the clash of social 
ideas that fills the air today—brilliant in 
dialogue and humorous throughout. 


A love story, romantic, paradoxical, and 
absorbing, in which a great capitalist and 
a young socialist have it out with each 
other, with the capitalist’s daughter as 
the prize at stake, and the umpire as well. 


Illustrations by R. M. Crosby 
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Oraditions of Georgian Days 
coe at the Dampton Shops 






HIS delightfully livable morn- 

ing room, with its glimpse ot 
breakfast porch and garden bey 
reflects the influence of the it 


eighteenth-century designers and 


a harmonious setting both tor the 








delicate satinwood = furnitut t 
Sheraton and for the more luxut 
adaptations which meet the needs 
of today. 

At the Hampton Shops you will 
find a collection of fine antiques 
representative of every worth-whil 











decorative phase as well as 
Hampton facsimiles) which at 
worthy of their originals not only 
design and coloring, but also in that 
integrity of construction and 
fection of handwork which gay 
intrinsic value to the pieces handed 
down by Chippendal 


FDamponshons 


19 St. Parricks Cathedral 
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HAMP CLARK is the Mark Twain of 
In the House he 


breezy, 


C 


figure 
striking qualities of geniality and brusque- 


politics. is a notable 


sturdy, picturesque, with 


ness. He has been a notable figure in Amer- 
ican politics for more than a quarter of a 
century. He has watched the incomings and 
the outgoings of five administrations, and he 
the vivid, 


gives his impressions ruthless im- 


BOOK 
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“T answered, “His speech beginning, “It 
is natural for a man to indulge in the illusions 
of hope.’ 

**What,’ continued he, ‘is the best sen- 
tence in that speech?’ 

«<The race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong,” was my reply.” 

When his father told him that the phrase 
was not Patrick Henry’s, but Solomon’s, the 





pressions of a strong boy turned to the 
party man — of the Bible with zest. To- 
Presidents, Cabinets, day it is said that 
Senators, and Con Champ Clark quotes 


eressmen. 

The background of 
Champ Clark is like 
typicalls 


his book, 


American. Born on a 


farm near Lawrence- 


burg, Kentucky, his 
early life was simple 
and vigorous. His 
father had the versa- 
tility of the pioneer. 
He was originally a 
carriage- and buggy- 
maker. His health 
failing, he opened a 
singing - school. He 


afterward practised 
dentistry. He was a 


good carriage- and 
buggy-maker, a good 
singing-master, a 
good dentist, a good 
Democrat Bi good Author of My Quarter ( 
Christian, a good citi- 

He set his heart 

on two things; that his children should be 
well developed, mentally and physically, and 


that they should have a good education. An 


zen. 


omnivorous reader himself, his zest for books 
communicated itself to his son. On reading 
William Wirt’s Life of Fatrick Henry at the 
age of ten, Champ Clark determined to be a 
lawyer. The book had another lasting effect. 
Young Champ Clark would not read the 
Bible. One day, after he had read Wirt’s Life, 
his father asked him what part he liked best. 





the Bible more fre- 
quently and more ac- 
curately than any 


other public man in a 
quarter of a century. 

These recollections 
tell of the Civil War 
through a boy’s eyes; 
they describe life at 
Bethany College, 
where Clark was an 
honor student with a 
flair for Greek. They 
picture, with a wealth 
of humorous, signifi- 
cant details, the trials 
and joys of the prac- 
of law in Mis- 
souri, and of the en- 
trance of the young 


tice 


lawyer into national 


polities. 
Cc »C R . 7 
ee ee : Interesting as is the 
entury of American Politics . . 
first section of the 


book, the narrative of 
Mr. Clark’s political career, and his sage 
characterizations of his contemporaries is an 
important contribution to American history 
and American biography. It is not the dis- 
passionate survey of the scholar. It is vivid 
with personality, and the personality of a 
man who has made a strong impression on his 
generation. There is gossip and anecdote and 
raillery in the book. There is much of the 
serpent’s wisdom and occasionally some of 
the dove’s simplicity. There are documents, 
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Thirty-One Denominations Are Going Together 


UT of the War the Christian Churches 
emerged with a new sense of the urgency 


of their Master’s command. 


««We must go forward,’’ they said. 


Then came the greater thought. ‘It is not 


enough for us to go forward. We must be sure 


that there is no waste of effort or of money, 


”? 


««We must go forward together. 


So the Interchurch World 


formed, a clearing house through which thirty- 


Movement was 
one great denominations—without sacrificing their 
identity in any way—can cooperate in the 
service of Jesus Christ. 

For more than a year trained experts have 
been at work making a scientific survey of the 


whole world, and of America county by county. 


The churches for the first time in their history 


know where America is overchurched and where 


under hurc he d. 


They fmow exactly how they can cooperate 
in the foreign mission fields to produce the larg: 


] 
results. 


On the basis of this survey the cooperating 
denominations Wiil unite In a simultaneous finan- 


May 2. 


aye ; : ao 
cial campaign in the week of April 25 


in the aggre- 
gate: they are small when divided among the 
church members of the nation. 


The average contribution per member for all 


church purposes is less than 3 cents per day. 
Nothing for the richest nation in the world to be 


proud of, is it? 


When your church calls upon you, give—and 
give from your heart as well as from your pocket- 


book. 


INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT 


45 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














THE BOOKSHELF 


hitherto unpublished, which throw new light 
on several of the great Democratic conven- 
1 there is the whole story of the 
memorable Baltimore convention of 1912, 
when ¢ hamp ¢ lark led the race for the Presi- 


tions, aie 


dential nomination for twenty-seven con- 


‘YANKEE INGENUITY IN THE WAR” 
To manv the war was a vast contest of 


machine power, and the fact that the finish- 











ing touches were put on many of the ma- 
chines in America by American workmen and 
from blue-prints drawn by American drafts- 
men is a source of great satisfaction to them. 
The war, they feel, was in fact won by Yan- 
kee ingenuity in the application of scientific 
knowledge and technical skill to military and 


hit al ends ‘| he new spapers have been 
properly vague about the actual achieve- 
ments of American inventors and discoverers 


Now and then some interesting sidelight on 
the work of the men “behind the lines” 
leaked out and was promptly bottled again. 

Phere is a story current that the men who 
designed the remarkable Liberty Motor 
worked for five davs and nights behind locked 
doors in room 201 of the New Willard Hotel 


in Washington. Tt reads like a mystery story. 
One is apt to forget that J. G. Vincent of the 
Packard Motor Company, and E. J. Hall, of 
the Hall-Scott Motor Company did not go 
into the hotel room with nothing but a blank 
sheet of paper, a set of drawing instruments, 
and their own imaginations. They had with 
them working plans of internal combustion 
engines of many types, an enormous experi- 
ence and intimate knowledge of every type 
of engine that had ever propelled an airplane. 

When, in September, 1917, it was given its 
first trial at Mineola, and for the first time 
an airplane ascended over American soil with 
more than 150 horse-power in a single en 
gine, the supremacy of American planes at 
the front was secured. 

It is a wonderful story of hard work cou- 
pled with unbounded imagination, this story 
of American enterprise. There were forests 
of spruce in Oregon and Washington for air- 
plane construction. It was Brig.-Gen. Price P. 
Disk whose force and vision produced 104,- 
551,000 feet of spruce and 72,385,000 feet of 
fir for use in this country and for our allies. 
The story of his work is an epic of the forest 
We read in this extraordinary book how the 
aviator fires his machine-gun through the 
propeller without splintering the blades; how 
we made an unsinkable ship; how, if the war 
had continued, one of our shells containing 
mustard gas and fired from twelve to fifteen 
miles in our eight-inch seacoast guns, would 
literally have wiped out a whole regiment of 
Germans. There are chapters on the building 
of transports and destroyers, and how we 
invented a device for detecting submarines. 
We perfected the radio-te lephone. We de- 
veloped the wireless, balloons, dirigibles, and 
our most eminent physicians and surgeons, 
Drs. Charles Dakin and Alexis Carrell, made 
discoveries in medicine and surgery that were 
absolutely miraculous. A new nose was made 
of bone from a man’s own shin and flesh and 
skin from his forearm. Shattered jaws were 
re plac ed by silver “bones.” 

By the end of the war it seemed that there 
was no obstacle that Yankee ingenuity and 
push could not overcome. 


“RUSSIA AS AN AMERICAN PROBLEM ” 

“There is no such thing as not taking 
action.”” This is one of the most interesting 
tenets of the new realism in philosophy, and 
it is one that applies with peculiar effective 
ness to the problem of Russia. The theory 
upon which it is based is this—when an 
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Now as Never Before You Need fic 
ncyclopaedia Britannica 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


War awoke this great land of ours and set the stage for a tremendous industrial, spiritual and social awakening 
There probably is not a man, woman or child among the more than 100,000,000 inhabitz ants of the United States upon 
| whom the past five years has not had a —— effect. Great reforms are being hastened and this will be a better and 
} cleaner world after the ordeals of fire through which it has passed. The participation of the United States as never before 
in the world’s affairs has brought to the people new interests not limited to the neighborhood, town or city in which they 
live, but interests that are world wide. A miracle has been wrought in men’s minds, a miracle in which there is a tre 
me ndous thirst for knowledge, a knowledge which is absolutely necessary today, as never before. Where can people § 
find correct, authoritative and comprehensive information on the many different subjects in which they are interested, 
as a consequence of this awakening? They naturally turn to the wonderful storehouse of knowledge—the world's greatest 
HM guide to correct and authoritative information—The Encyclopaedia Britannica. The Britannica furnishes practical, 
detailed and authoritative articles of great value to the business man, to the manufacturer, to the importer, to the worker 
4 =6in the industries. The Britannica will give a foundation for study of subjects which will be uppermost in our minds for 
# years tocome. It is the book for Americans today who are waking up to new thoughts, new work and new interests. 














\ A Complete Library of Knowledge. down and studying the facts of past cases that were somewhat 
| = 2 S similar? Are you familiar with what has happened after other 
But this marvelous work with its 41,000 separate articles is wars? In England after the Napoleonic campaigns; in the 
more than a guide for the enterprising business man of the United States after the Civil War; France, to Germany 
United States, fitting him to be a citizen of the world—a world and to Neutrals after the Franco-Prussian war? 
merchant The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge This wonderful book of knowledge—the new Encyclo- 
on every subject. It discusses in a wiy that you can understand paedia Britannica—literally brings the whole world to the 
every branch of science, industry, literature, art, religion, in- reader. It tells all about foreign countries, their people, their 
ventions and engineering; history and race development; wars history, their progress, their resources ‘their imports and 
and peace; architecture, astronomy, chemistry, sociology, edu- exports. An hour a day with the Britannica will give you as 
cation, steam, electricity, geology and geography, biography, clear and comprehensive an idea of the rest of the world as 
i] law and physics. You and your family will find in the Bri- we Americans now have of the States of the Union. 
tannica a liberal education. In answer to the hundred que stions se - 
| which every day come to your mind and to your — s’ and Woman Needs the Britannica as Never 
children’s minds—it will tell you more about everything than 
you can get from any other source. Before. 

The war has changed the status of women industrially ams 
| ? politically. The mother must keep abreast of the great thoughts 
! What Is Before Us? and movements that are taking place throughout the world, that 
i There are many serious post-war problems confronting us. are vitally affecting her. Woman today in her greater and more 

Do you understand the tendencies in our industrial life? Why important place in the world needs the Encyclopaedia Bri 

are the prices of commodities high? Will wages go still higher tannica as never before—she needs it to teach her how to fulfill 

or P inaat Will the cost of living gradually drop? Is there her new status as a citizen—how to make her more efficient in 
{ likely to be some great cataclysm that will serve to send prices the business world and, as a mother, to make herself broader 
q and wages tumbling downward? Are you inclined to be and a bigger woman so she can teach her children wisely an 
\ stampeded with fear of what is before us? Are you sitting correctly 











| r MUST ACT 29 Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 


BUT YOU % As the First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. The balance is in 
QUICKLY 


Small Monthly Payments. 














Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., a. Il. 


Gentlemen: Please send ree, your Illustrated 





Our present small stock of sets is printed on the 
genuine India paper—the light, thin but opaque sheet 


which has proved an ideal medium on which to print Book No. 66, - giving full information about the new 
Fy s : = ?ncyclopaedia ritannica. Also tell me what I will have to 

the Encyclopaedia Britannica. . Act today NOW by pay for one of the remaining sets of the Handy Volume issue 

clipping the coupon and sending for the beautifully of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


illustrated book telling all about the Britannica. 
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THE 


emergency arises, there are just two things 


we can do. On the one hand, we can plunge 
in and alter the current of events; on the 
other hand, we can stand by and accept the 
situation as it is. In either case, we are mak- 
ing a decision—and that is taking action. 
Russia has been for the past few years so 
disconcerting a factor in world affairs that 
many people have had an instinct to with- 
draw from consideration of it entirely—to 
the whole muddle. In 


Russia as an American Problem, John Spargo 


“stay outside” of 


points out that America cannot really ‘stay 
outside”’; that she must do one of two things 

step in and build on the wonderful trade 
possibilities, or, in effect, hand that oppor- 
tunity over to Japan. 

To the man who is ready to accept the op- 
portunity, John Spargo offers the most con 
crete kind of assistance—facts. Because he 
has been the man of the hour in one great 
the Bolshevism 
many people have learned to associat: 


And the John 


Spargo who happens to be a profound scholar 


national wave of discussion 
issue 


his name with controversy. 


and a man with a deep sense of humor, 
withal, can afford to smile at the surprise of 
these folk in finding in Russia as an American 
Problem a sober array of facts for business 
men. As Mr. Spargo himself expressed it the 
other day, smilingly, ““That book might have 
been written by a conservative—only it 
wasn't.” 

Mr. Spargo’s interest in Russia is not a 
recently acquired one. As he points out in 
the preface, that interest began some twenty- 
first 
quainted with the brilliant young revolu- 
tionary, Sergius Michaelovitch Kravchinski. 
From that time on he has never been out of 


ive vears ago, when he became ac- 


touch with developments in the unwieldy 
sla empire. 

How Russia is in vital need of food, cloth- 
ing, agricultural implements; how the man 
who has railway equipment, machinery, or 
his training as an engineer, to sell, can find 
the market for them in Russia, Mr. Spargo 
tells in exhaustive detail. Further, he goes 
into the background of each condition he is 
describing, drawing from his knowledge of 
Russian history and the Russian people facts 
to bring the situation home to the man who 
has known Russia only through newspaper 
headlines. 

The Bolshevik regime in Russia Mr. 
Spargo believes cannot last, for purely hu- 
man reasons. But the important point, as he 
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sees it, is that in the mean time Russia con 
stitutes a world market, a vast commercial 
potentiality, that only Japan has seen to 
date. Shall Japan use the period of transition 
to establish a powerful commercial hege- 
mony? Mr. Spargo can see no reason for 
that, when America is the country to which 


Mr. 


Spargo makes his calculations for the future, 


Russia logically turns for her needs. 





and for a long time to come those who are 
interested in the future of Russia as a com- 
mercial neighbor of America will seek prac- 
tical information in his comprehensive book. 


‘““POOR RELATIONS ” 
In a recent article on Compton Mackenzie 
in The New York Fleta Campbell 


Springer wrote, “It was inevitable that the 


Tribune, 


man who gave us eight vears ago so com- 
plete and beautiful a tragedy as Carnival 
should give us now in his latest novel, Poor 
Relations, a book of laughter, a comedy com- 
plete.” 

In these last seven words Mrs. Springer 
has summed up Mr. Mackenzie's novel 
summed it up so well that one need say very 
little more; yet the details cry aloud to be 








“To Love, 
Honor 


and Obey’’ 


He was a little, short, repul- 
sive looking man—and a thief. 

So all Simla was electrified 
when Miss Hollis accepted 
him—Pack—“that_ shriveled 
rat, Pack’’—Miss Hollis being 
beautiful and lovable and rich. 
From mouth to mouth flew 
the question—“Why?” One man knew it was because Pack was a thief. 

In India where loves and hates play strange tricks with human souls 
there are tales of passions hidden so deep that only to one man has it 
been given to reveal them— 


Rudyard Kiplin 


The First Complete Edition of all Kipling’s Stories, Poems, 
and Ballads Ever Brought Out At A Popular Price. 





Once in a generation a man is born in whom is no answer and no change. His words are the 
burns the fire of heaven—the world calls such a rolling of drums. His message is the blaring 














man a genius. of trumpets. 

The genius does not learn. He flames into the He has given us more different kinds of won- 
world like a meteor. The heaven-given fire is derful books than anyone who ever lived. Don’t 
his and urges him on, Of such is Rudyard Kip be satisfied with scattered volumes—own the com- 
ling. He has the message flashed from above. plete 25 volumes of all his stories, poems and 
He has the vision of the seer. He sees into the ballads—there isn’t a single page that is not 
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THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB THAT 
SAVED A HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 


A Vital Story for Parents, for Teachers, and 
for Boys and Girls Themselves 


TH class seemed hopeless,” said Miss Harris, 
teacher of English. “Individually the boys and 
irls were bright, but accomplished nothing 
Nearly the whole behind. Their minds 
seemed full of petty matters and class quarrels, and 
we were all the 


ls and 


they 


class was 


time compelled to confiscate cheap 
detective stories 

only girl in the class who 

trving to learn English came to 


*vellow 
Then, one dav, the 


emed to be really 











with a copy of St. Nicholas. *There’s a dandy play 

in this magazine Won't you read it to the class?’ 

he said. When I saw the spark of interest aroused by 

the reading, it gave me an inspiration. ‘Why not act 

it out?’ said. We made up simple costumes and acted 

the pla in the classroom Then we gave a perform- 

ince before the entire school 

I I had to use St. Nicholas also for 

r iI was ed at the pupils’ fascination 

\ y ggestion, the history teacher began 

St. Nicholas too—for current events Very soon I 

i IAN { the bovs and girls had subscribed for 

St. Nict tl hor At last, we had a common bond 
« i tr as 

Then a St. Nict s Club was formed, and it has been the 

lvat ‘ I fluence of St. Nicholas has been 

I n Er | history, but in drawing, botany 

I spl it g about St. Nicholas is that it is written 

It more appealing to boys and girls 

f higt I ge, and n : more of an impression than older 

erat And s so many interesting and delightful 

I sha St. Nicholas with every one of my 

Pes And I strong idvise parents to subscribe to St 

Nich s regularly in their homes The cost is little—only 

$3 pe ea as in a vy newspaper—and its value cannot 

be measured rh high school years of boys and girls are 

tal years, and what they read and do then affects their whole 

‘ St. Nicholas guides strongly toward ambition, education 

W vou wy t ad ¢ The coupon below suggests 


st Nichol LS. a) New York. 


Subseription Dept R-9 


Fourth Avenue, 


Enclosed is 838 (check, draft or money order) for 
one years subsc ription to be sent to 


Name 


Address 
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called to the attention of all readers who like 
both good novels and good fun, and so on 
must amplify. 


Poor Relations is the story of John Touch- 
wood, an English playwright of ability but 
not genius, who, afier an invasion of thes« 
shores, returns to England with a barrel of 
money and the sort of reputation which sue- 
His family is 
not unaware of either hismoney or his reputa 


cessful playwrights achieve. 


tion. And none of his people are too success- 
ful or well-to-do. So it falls out that when 
John reaches his country-place he finds all of 
-each de- 
. . It is here 
that a new Compton Mackenzie emerges—a 
novelist who is not afraid to be a bit fantastic, 


them gathered to “welcome” him 
termined to outdo the other. 


and who succeeds in creating a coherent and 
beautiful farce out of the incidents which 
arise naturally from the people he presents. 
The more important among the poor rela 
tions are: an elder sister, the widow of an 
explorer, who has a demon child given to 
botanizing all over the place; a younger 
brother who believes that the world owes him 
a living; an elder brother, firm in the same 
belief, who lives on the intermittent earnings 
of his actress wife; their two children—de 
lightful brats, but 
histrionic 


too full of an inherited 
and, 
chiefest. of all, Laurence, John’s clergyman 


urge to be well-behaved; 


brother-in-law, “‘suave and heavy like a corn- 
flour shape,” who eventually gives up his liv 
ing to compete with John in the field of the 
playwright. (Thomas, A Play in Four 
Acts. Act First, Scene First: The Shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. Enter from the left the 
Virgin Mary.” .. .) 

At first everybody is on his good behavior 

the nephews and nieces with their palms 
out and with their mouths open for such 
largess of toys or lollipops as may fall from 
their el 
and John, who 


the heaven of John’s beneficence; 
ders, suavely ingratiating 
likes to strut and patronize, who is incurably 
romantic and innocently gullible, finds it all 
very flattering and decides that his poor re- 
that blood 


But blood has a way 


lations are not so bad, after all; 
is thicker than water. 
of being much, much thicker, and before the 
Christmas festivities are over, John has had 


enough. He flees to London. But even at his 


town house, in the sacred library with its 
cavorting cherubs on the ceiling, he @an’t 
First it is the theatrical niece and 
nephew who are quartered on him, with dire 
and then—but why particularize 


escape. 


results; 
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tale of wild adventure—colorful as the Arabian 
Rubaiyat—but it is more. It is a reve- 
great spirit—a great heart—a great mind—of that 
genius that achieves the unbelievable with ease. 
excited ov Only one American knows the 

Covent Garden was crowded to the doors to 


Thomas tell 


poetie as the 


er him 
this story—while its hero is again 


ises—doing the unexpected. If the love of th 
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The Mysterious Man of the East 


Another Robert Clive has come to us 
Chinese Gordon—another Cortez. His story is strange 
—his spirit lofty—his power beyond belief. 


another 


Imagine a people as simple as children, fierce as 
animals, loving all wild adventure, roaming vast plains 
in the mighty majesty of loneliness. 

Imagine these people with an ancient tradition of 
culture and learning—of philosophy, science, poetry. 
Imagine millions of such people in world-old Arabia. 
To them comes a young man—a pink-cheeked young 
Englishman of twenty-six, an Oxford scholar, with the 
joyous spirit and love of liberty of his Irish ancestry. 


And suddenly this pink-cheeked young man has 
become the head of all these Arabs—has led them to a 
glorious victory over the Turks—has dominated them 
like a god. 

No wonder Lloyd George said of this man, 
**Colonel Thomas Lawrence is one of the 
most remarkable and romantic figures of 
modern times.’’ 


His story is told by LOWELL THOMAS in 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


hero is still with you—if the color and phantasy of life allure 
you—read this story in AS 

ASIA is different from any other magazine It is opening 
up an oriental mine of compelling interest to Americans who 
know that the Great Continent, so rich in cultural treasures, 
is about to play a dominant part in world politics and trade 

ASIA, with its vivid stories, exquisite photographs and 
paintings, and authoritative articles, is a broad highway into 
an enchanted land of beauty 


Special Introductory Offer! 
Five Months for a Dollar 


A Five Months’ Tour of the Orient , 
¥ 
ASIA sells for thirty-five cents a copy. If you ¥ 
send the coupon at once, you may have five at HAR 
issues at one dollar and start your subscrip- wsinabed 
rl 


tion with the April number. Asia 
Publishing 
Send the Coupon with One Dollar Company, 


7, 627 Lex. Ave, 
New York, N. Y. 


This offer cannot last long. Send 
this coupon promptly as this edi- P 


tion is limited Fs Send me the next five 
issues of ASIA com- 
meneing with the April 


number. 


ASIA Ps Enclosed is $1.00 
in payment, in accordance 

PUBLISHING 7 with your special offer be 

COMPANY 4 adian $1.25. Foreign $1.40. 

627 Lexington il Name 

Avenue,New 7 Address. 
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BELGIUM BY A BELGIAN 


A Short History of Belgium 


By Léon Van der Essen, , Louvai 
l nating ind ag egies account 
f past of s country from 57 p.« > the end 
Great Wat The author tells oe »w the na- 
i German might and “stood the test 

1 t ( ER il.” 
Red-blooded \ine ins will read this vivid 
rat thy l $1.5 postpaid $1.65 


Introduction to the Peace Treaties 


By Arthur Pearson Scott 


7 ite 
I ‘ yive you an understanding of 
the aims of the belligerents 
ind the framing of the 
ence It is als oa comedienne ex- 


he Ls ie of Nations and the loca- 
thor boundaries The author 
tilable information of vital im- 


American citizen 
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alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used by 
some of America’s leading univer- 
00,000 book lovers buy from it. 
you write now 
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If you are planning to send your boy 
‘ girl to a camp next summer, we 

uld commend for your consideration 
the announcements that appear in the 
ummer Camp Section of this issue. 


The facilities of our School Information 
Bureau are also at your command for 
ny additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the summer camp 
best suited to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau 
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further? The god out of the machine ap 
pears at last—and his ag is Romance. 
(The lady is his secretary, by the way—an 
inexcusable person in the eves of all John’s 
poor relations. For she refuses to be on 
and earns her own living!) 

A real book this; a delightful comedy. 


“NOW IT CAN BE TOLD” 


The story of the war on the western front 
Is a somber tale of horror and of death 
pierced every now and then by an illuminat 
ing flash of incredible humor, the laughter of 
those about to die gamely. It has been told 
in many ways, this story, by many specta 
tors and participants. We have had the 
breathless chronicle of events and emotions 
by the fighting man, and the cold, detached 
observations of the statesman, studying thi 
moves of the game. 

When Philip Gibbs wrote of the war we 
felt that we had something extraordinarily 
vivid and real—a story with the feeling of the 
men who were in it, and with the power of 
impersonal judgment of the observer. Now 
he writes again of war—giving not so much : 
picture of the last struggle, but of the deeper 
issues involved. His new book, Now It Ca 
Be Told, has as its purpose “to get deepe 
into the truth of this war and of all war—not 
by a more detailed narrative of events, but 
rather as the truth was revealed to the minds 
of men, in many aspects, out of their experi 
ence.” 

There are startling pictures—dramatic, in 
tense, awful! There are quiet interludes 
the peace of Blighty and the peace of death 
There is fun—the skirl of the Scottish bag 
pipes, heard through all the years of war over 
the Flemish marshlands; German soldiers 
singing part-songs in such trained harmon) 
that it was as if a battalion of opera singers 
had come into the firing-line; Welshmen 
speaking their language as fluently as running 
water by Aberystrwyth; French-Canadians, 
and the dialects of Somerset and Yorkshire 
the medley of sounds helps to complete the 
impression of an unbelievable chaos, made, 
somehow more credible by Mr. Gibbs’s sensi 
tive, rational book. 

It is the book of a man with deep feeling 
and a great vision. Philip Gibbs believes in 
the gospel of justice—the religion of human- 
ity. He believes that it must come and will 
come, not only to the Allies, but to the whole 
world. 


THEODORE BROOKES. 
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The Closing Volume 


For Any Great War History 


W' have published, to complete the History of the Great War, 
a supplementary volume from the signing of the armistice 
November II, 1918, to the ratification of the Peace Treaties. This 


new volume will be found especially valuable as a supplement to 


any History of the Great War. 


It contains a large amount of valuable information including: 


The Treaty of Peace and Covenant of the League of Nations 


MAKING OF PEACc! GENERAL PERSHING’S OFFICIAL RE- 
(ORGANIZING THI PEACE CONFERENCE PORT TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR 
AMERICA DEBATES THE TREATY 200 Days or BATTLE 
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INAL WoRK THE TREATY AVIATION IN THE WAR 
THE GERMAN ACCEPTANCE 7 
List oF ‘‘ ACES AND Honor ROLL 
RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY 
" , GENERAL HaiG’s STORY OF THE 
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(GERMAN DEFEAT 





MINATION 
\MERICA IN THE WAR GENERAL ALLENBY’S STORY OF THE 
RANSPORTING 10,000 MEN a Day PALESTINE CAMPAIGN 
LES AND GUN; WHat GERMANY INTENDED TO EXTORT 
RPLANES, Motors, AND BALLOONS Hap SHE WoN THE WaR 


A Table of World War Costs in Treasure and Men 


DIAGRAMS AND DeETAIL MAPS FROM ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OFFICIAL PHOTO- 


rHE WAR DEPARTMENT GRAPHS 


32 pages of New World Maps in 
colors showing the new boundaries 


1 vol., I2mo, 350 pages, cloth, illustrated, postpaid, for $1.75 
TI] te la , * l, , apiet } thor} / > 
The entire history in two volumes, complete, postpaid, for $3.00 
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New and Important Century Books 





THE CONQUEST OF THE OLD SOUTHWEST 
By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Author of “George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works,”’ etc. 


HIS is a dramatic and absorbing account of America’s early struggle to subdue the 

wilderness. It is an inspiring tale of Daniel Boone and the other daring men and 
high-hearted women who, between 1740 and 1790, forced their way from the Atlantic 
seaboard over the mountain barrier into the wilds of Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. It is a notable, authoritative history of the pioneer days written in a 
lively, vivid style with a wealth of romantic incident. 


16 full-page illustrations and maps. Price $3.00 
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Absorbing Novels 





Author of “Chimney -Pot Papers,”’ etc. BRILLIANT discussion of the relati« 

SWINGING, dashing, Dumas-like story ship between France and the Unit 

of love, adventure, and intrigue set in the States by the distinguished author of “The Ne 
Paris of Villon and Louis XI. It is beautifully Map of Asia,’’ etc. It is a collection of inter 
done. pretative studies of the problems of France th 


Price $1.75 are also the problems of the United States. 


THE OTHER WOMAN Price $1.50 
By NORAH DAVIS 


Author of “The Northerner,”’ etc. CONTACT 


POWERFUL story of love and mystery, WITH THE 


involving a dual personality, by an author 


who really understands her psychic material. OTHER WORLD 


Price $1.75 
By JAMES H. HYSLOP 
THE MATRIX HE latest evidence as to communication 
By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS with the dead. The Boston Transcrip( . 


Author of “ Blue Grass and Broadway,” etc. says, “‘Hyslop’s work always possesses the 
21S} ; H Smite 

HE remarkable story of that almost fabu- precision of a scientific document, logically 
lous character Nancy Hanks and the presented, expertly analyzed, and treated in 
courtship of Lincoln's father. a wholly unemotional manner.”’ Astounding ) 


\ Price $1.75 gp illustrations. 
Price $5.00 
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~ Me. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Adviser 
Mr. Howard Brockway, Director 


Mrs. 


Art Department 
Mr. Frank V. Du Mond, Director 
Lou er Schoo] and Post-graduate Department 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 





} 





) OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 51st year Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls For Brochure, add 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 

MARTHA J. NARAMORE Associate Principal 


Box 64, OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. ¥ 


LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


37th year. College Preparatory and General Courses. Advan 
work for High School graduates. Music, Business Course, Gymr 
tics and out-door sports 
ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y 





OAKSMERE 
Mrs. MERRILL’s School for Girls. 


Orienta Point 


PUTNAM HALL 
Vassar Preparatory School. Two year course for High Sct 
graduates. Comprehensive examinations taken successfully, Mus 
Art, Domestic Science, Tennis, Horseback riding, military dr 

Sleeping vorches 
ELLEN C. BARTLETT, Principal, 
Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 


, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SOUND, N. Y 





i MARYMOUNT” 
‘ollege and School for Women. 
oun New York City 


Superb location. 40 minute 
Four years College course leading to degrees 


Two years finishing Course for High School graduates. Academ 
Pre-Academic Courses. Separate College buildings. Music, Art 
Elocution. Gymnasium, Athletic fields, 5 tennis courts, horseback 
riding. Chaperonage to Concerts, etc. Write for Catalogue to 


P'He REVEREND MOTHER 


CATHEDRAL 


TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y¥ 


SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 


4 School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 


Catalogue on request. 
Miss MrriaM A. BYTEL, Principal. 
GARDEN City, , Long | Island, N N. v. ¥ 


United Hospital Training School for Nurses 4 
gistered, offers a 2'4-years’ course to students; affiliation witt 
M int Sinai Hospital, N. Y. C. New hospital, well equippe: 
beautifully located; one hour's ride from New York, delightfu 
nurses’ residence. ‘Address 
SUPERINTENDENT OF TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Port CHESTER, N. Y 4 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS any 


College preparatory 
Lower School for 
Army and Navy 
through year 


general courses 
girls. Special 
Summer 


and 
younger 
othcers. 


in Upper School 
rates to daughters of 
Home for girls remaining 


awn ALBANY, N. Y 


Mrs. M. LEWTAS BURTS BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Tots. 


I-10 years. 


Tiny 


Inclusive Fees $70-$80 monthly, payable in advance. 
Graylock, Constant Ave., PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK (continued) 


1} NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y 
INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY (Special Rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 
























































' . . . ™~ 
The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 
-EEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY | MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
I Arn Officers, R. O. T. C (Military) Thorough preparation for College, Te« or 
—— : ig. # = ~ ie ag , , Business, with certificate privileges Average number to 
ee ae a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Phys 
RINCIPA ‘ecg 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y ( N. ¥ 
MANLIUS 
n's School Manlius develops its boys aceording to com 25 mile m New Y¥ Ir 
ise ples, successfully joining the theoretical with the try an year 28 ye ter 
] paration for college and business and superior mil and buildings 1 4 Prepares f 
g Summer camp in Adirondacks Individual in ion. Athletic ( " 
WM. VERBECK, Pres., J.M FURMAN A.M., Head1 
30x 34, MANLIus, N. Y. Box \ 
MOU NT PLEASANT SCHOOLS CASCADILLA 
ne hundred years a refined school home ee boys of all . : 
al military training with field work. College and College Preparatory School for Boy , Individual attenti 
aration Physical training and athletic sports Small classes s. Gymnasiun Well-k n hool « 
. Enrollment 125. Summer session. Catal 
FREDERICK BRUSIE A. M. DrRuMMOND, M.A., Director, 
P. O. Box s OSSINING-ON-THE-Hupbson, N. Y Box 8. Ina 
GLEN EDEN HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 
nd Mrs. Frederic Martin wnsend's Boarding School for 45 miles from New York parat 
1 s. Suburban to New York City (50 min- Cultural Course Houset rm Ss nelud 
E on ti tudies, no examinations. Superb x | practice in a re } ‘ Or Athlet 
g gnificent French chateau, immense MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER,A.I sar) i p 
u Na tio mal attendance. Membership $1.200. Vipa HUNT FRANC! A. 1 s th \ 
| ALK, ( 
STAMFORD, Conn. pers — ian — 
—__-_-~ | 1 GATEWAY 
MISS HOWE, AND MISS MAROT’ Ss SCHOOL alee g to tog Coll — ur oe Boe a nt aa val 
s designed to train carefully a limited number of cours atic include stenography and typewriting . 
ation Miss ALice E. REYNOLDS, Principal, 
ree St. Ronan Terra N Have ( 
attention t itdoor life 
YUISE MAROT, Principal, THOMPSON, Conn 


AINT MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


itrance tificate 
al Ci iIrses + ae id arts and crafts. 
ar. Gymnasium, Happy spirit of good fellowship be 
t id pupil 50-acre school farm 


P P nd { 
EMiLy GARDNER MuNRO, A.M., Principal, 
WATERBURY, Conn. 








The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from 
New York City. Twenty -five 
acres, modern equipment. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General, Sec- 


Southfield Point School retarial and Post-Graduate 








FF R GIRLS. Situated among magnificent old trees on Courses. Music. I fousehold arts. 

Long Island Sound. General and College Preparatory | F Z 

irses. Character and tone of instructors unusually high. | Daily work in the studi ). | lorse- 
Private bathing beach, hockey field, tennis and basketball es 

irts, riding horses, golf link privileges. Only 52 min- | back riding and all summer and 

s from Grand Central Station, N. Y. For catalogue, o 

\ddress Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal winter sports. Sleeping Porch. 
Southfield Point Stamford, Conn. | | 














When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


eens 
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<i 


ROXBURY~A School for the Individual 


R' YX BURY teaches in small classes—2 to 5 It has 


large, highly-paid, and expert faculty—one master to 


each 5 boys There are no forms. Careful physical and psychological examinations, given by well-known 


experts, determine the number of courses each boy shou 


ld carry and the number of hours instruction necessary 


in each. Every boy's work is closely followed and reported upon almost daily. 


Roxbury’s record is proof of its efficiency. In the past ten years an average of only one out of every 100 final 


lidates has failed to enter college. When a boy 


there are few failures. 85 boys accepted, none under 15 


fails the school considers itself to blame. Consequently 


They may enter at any time during the year when there 


cies ['wo months summer term in preparation for September examinations, 


Cheshire is beautifully situated in the Connecticut 


athletic teams under expert coaches 14 saddle horses 


hills. School campus and farm occupy 300 acres. All 


Large open-air swimming pool to be constructed this 


spring. Roxbury is expensive, because small classes and close personal supervision mean greatly increased costs 


Roxbury School, Inc. 
Cheshire, Conn 


L. Ferris, A.B., 


Headmaster 4 





A school for 
Tuition $120 
L. R. SANFORD, Principal 
Lovuts H. ScuuTtte, M.A., Headmaster 
CORNWALI 


STAMFORD ) MILITARY ACADEMY 


holastic and military 
don is 


7 


ind 
WALTER D. GERKEN 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


zed and met 
Small 


fe, super- 


vs we can accept 

is and we will send 
giving time re quired 
Bo t on request 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Slee 
Milford, Conn. 











Wykeham Rise Country School for Girls 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Principal, 
Boston representative, Mabel E. Bowman, A.B., Vice-Prin« 
Cohasset, Mass 
WASHINGTON, Conr 





Conn. Froebel Normal 
Kindergarten Primary Training Schoo! 


Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses 
Boarding and day school Big opportunities for our graduates 
State certificate. 22nd year. Booklets. Address 

Mary C. MILLs, Prin., 182 West pao BRIDGEPORT, Conn 


THE FANNIE A. ‘SMITH FROEBEL 
KINDERGARTEN AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and 
practice. School residence for a limited number. Grounds tor 
athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 

1120 Iranistan Ave., BripGEPporT, Conn. 





THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Has grown forty-five years and is still under the active directior 
its founder 
FREDERICK S. Curtis, Principal. 

GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal. 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn 





RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
50 miles from New York, in the highlands of the 
Berkshires. All water sports, athletic fields, 
gymnasium. Boat house. One master for each 
eight boys. 
ROLAND J. MuLForD, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Te 


Lasell Seminary 


More than a passing on of text-be 
at Lasell Semin l 

the best in life ar 

course ot study fr 

advanced work for 

range of academ 

vidual devel 

phases of home-maki 


Bradford se 


ivanced standing educ 
for ’ the higher educatior 


The school is d 

ten miles from B or 
are utilized. Many torn 
play a part in the scho 


12 e 
tht santas ip feobary ex: 
rovement of good 

I m Advisable to 
tly i impossible to accommo- 


Woodland Park 
Junior Department for girl 
Booklet on application 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Associate Principal 
100 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 


MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 
Box 160, Bradford, Mass. 


=I 


MT TM a 
IISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL 











Boston, Mass. THE E CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 
iOUSE IN THE, PINES General, special and college sepa ry cour 


Household Arts. Music. Languages 
Preparatory and finishing courses. Lan- 
Music, Household Arts. Secretarial Out-of-door sports. 


4 Arlington Street, 





y to habits of study, but to each bias ale - The Fenw 
ee Retain | WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
NorTON, Mass 40 minutes from Boston.) A College Preparatory School for G 
Po RGAE NaS —_—_————— | 46 Acres. Skating Pond Athletic 
F nasium 
A PRIVATE SCHOOL Miss CONANT, Up, 
ise it business-like and dignified ea For | Miss BicELow, {| 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New York, ¥, : 





incipals 


PREBTRETIATULEERUCRAREREE RE RARER E RS ETS ASCH eeeeteeeE! 


HOWARD 


A Famous Old grid a Cantey School 


Twenty-five miles from B 
General Courses Jomes 
ment. Strong courses in 
Modern Languages. The 
are each in ae building 
Fine new Y. C. A. swit 
Horseback rid lng, excellent noeing, trips afield 
tensive grounds. All sports Live teachers. l pper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog, address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
12 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SEMINARY 


i LALLA 














LITETLITETTITT TTT Tir rit itiiii 




















When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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S Pi Summer School of Personality for Girls 
@a ines Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 

PPY outdoor F ng exceptior pportt for training in self-dis« 

I beautiful ideals 
















Distinctly devoted to and ficient womat i. Hygiene ar red especially for health, charact 
rec ognized as the Pioneer “ac 4 , ta ve saci : pir e grt ves and 3000 — of 
’ -D c i eback ricling d ¢ eae > preparatory tut 
School of Personality French, German and Sy » teachers Musi . Domestic S 
He ‘ rk H ehold Arts S other courses. Personality Dipk ma | 
te se ns accepted now for June, 1921. 
Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Miss ADDIE BIC KFORD, Btecstere Box A, Brewster, Mass 
4 
, CHOATE SCHOOL 
- 9 (Formerly p snags 1 and Mi ss Evans) 
H ne and a school for girls 
1SS a S \uGcusta CH t “Vas r A.B., A.M., er, 
HELEN Ampanson Sherri Associ ate Ft cipal 
1600 Beace Str , BROOKLINE, Ma 
SCHOOL FOR GIRI S Address until August Ist » Commonwe alth Ave., Kosi 
I he B Hill WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
n tne }erkshire 11S, ss ; 
P | Onh —< — < et for bpm ee "5° : 
> , > rn: > , irse. degree faculty of men and women. 20 build 
the Holmes .oad to Lenox. 66 atk, | adwenent. Carmice 


D.D., LL.D., President 
Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston 


thousand teet above the sea ol aa 


Forty - five acres. One Rev, SaMueL V. Cot 

















level. Laan MACDUPEES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
3 r sports 
Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal oe nee Gene a 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts Mrs. JoHN MacDUFFIE, A.B., § Principals, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mas 
ABBOT ACADEMY a CRESTALBAN a 
AS for ¢ | 1828 ° A sche f little e 





irls in the invigorating climate of B 
from Pittsfield 200 acres, 3 ild 








Bost ahive 
‘ : is N ed. Special care given to home 
> { ent Open-air classes Outdoor sj 
. - | For il ai tisohias aidteos 
, BERTHA Ba . NDOVER, Mass. | Miss MARG ERY WHITING, Principal, BERKSHIRE, Mas 
SS CAPEN’S SCF .F GIRL -- 
a See ee ee ee THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
P Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
‘ ‘ Opy » Smith College Campus. 


; HELEN E. THompson, Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Massachusett 








THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Life in the open Athletics. 

Household Arts. College and general courses 

I i rsonality observed and developed. 
Write fo Oo 


West NEwTON, Mass 


School for Girls ; 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 






















88 minutes from Boston Faces Rogers G ; 
. t fil. 

Fort Hill Park Outdoor Sports, Gy m- 1 rom Primary to College. 

nasium, Swimming Pool. Thorough prep- year j ; 

aration for college Advanced courses for Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT eee” Brain St. Mernmac, Mass 

High School graduates. Music, Art, Elo- 

cution, Home-making, Secretarial and Miss Bradford and Miss Kennedy’s School 

Business Courses school for girls ad oining the Mount Holyoke College 
‘ llege preparatory, Home Economics, Secretarial and 

Miss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, Principal General courses. M ic. Outdoor, sports Horseback riding 

Lowell, Massachusetts | Miss MARY A. BRADFORD, Miss VirGINIA W. KENNEDY, 
SouTtH HADLEY, Mass. 














When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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BEACON 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


all grades 
diploma 


covering 
Special 


Distinctly college 
from kindergarten 


preparatory, 
lege 


courses for students not wishing to enter college. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, Secretarial and Busi 
ness Courses. Faculty of expenenced college grad 


with 5 buildings in Boston's 
most beautiful suburb. 85 acres and § buildings 
in the Blue Hill region, 15 miles from Boston 
Hillsview, the school’s summer camp, is used for 
and games. For catalog address 


uates. 3-acre estate 


week-end sports 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


Principal 























DEAN ACADEMY 


53rd year. 

Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient tri 1ining in every department of a broad cul 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit 

Liberal endowment pe rmits liberal terms, 

Special Course in Domestic Science 

For catalogue and information, address 

ARTHUR W. PIERCE, Litt.D., Principal 


$350-$450 per year 


FRANKLIN, Mass 


A VOCATIONAL sc HOOL 


difficulty 


If you have n making a suit able selection from among 






the large number of schools advertised s issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving f ill particulars 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
ranklin Square, N. Y. 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL 
For Physical Education 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet. 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


THE GARLAND SCHOOL OF HOMEMAKING 








A special schoo! which qualifies girls to preside over and main 
tain well-ordered homes 
MARGARET J. STANNARD, Direct 
2 ¢ nut Street, Boston, Mass. 








EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
Belles-lettres 
4ist 


and 
year 


Pedagogy 
Degrees 


Largest School of Oratory, 
in America. Summer Session 
granted Address 

HarrY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, 


Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass 





The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young Amer- 
ican boy and the discriminating parent. Ex- 
ponents of clean sport, fair play, and thor- 
ough work. Development and maintenance 
of health considered of first importance. 
Military training adapted to the age of 
our boys. larger second- 


Preparatory to 
ary schools. Equipment modern and com- 
plete. 100 


acres. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box H, Billerica, Mass 

















DEERFIELD ACADEMY 


the 


yment of the boy's individuality. 


preparatory, 


For wholesome develo; 
Modern equipment. ( 


All athletics 


special courses 


Address 
Mass 


lege and 
Send for views and year book 


5 Albany Road, DEERFIELD, 


Endowed 





BABSON INSTITUTE 


For Traini ng Men to Become Busi 
$ Financial Management 
4 idr 


fficiency \ ress 


ness Executives. Practical 
Business Psychology Per 





H mqneearsag PRATT, Secretary 
354 Washington St 


WELLESLEY HILLS, Mass 


WILLISTON 


A School for Boys 





ory for college or scientific school. Directed work and 
play 9 School for boys from 10 to 14 A distinct school in 
its « yuilding Address 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box A, EASTHAMPTON, Mass 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Will understand your boy and teach him how to understand 
himself 
Racpu K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster 
25 King Caesar Road, DANBURY, Mass 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


Fits for life 
rooms only. 


and for college work A school for 60 boys—single 


Yearly expense $800 


A.M., 


Head master, 
WILBRAHAM, Mass 


GayLorp W. DouGLass, 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 
| | ALLEN MILITARY SCHOOL 


A country college preparatory school, 9 miles from Boston 
group system prevails. Gymnasium, swimming pool, concrete rir 
and three athletic fields. Upper and Lower Schools 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 
433 Waltham St., West NEwton, M 











CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY : 
and other scier e schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN r. "Kt RT, Principal 
537 Boy 


Worcester oon eee eee 


250 Boys Rates $850--$1000 | A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


lege 









ngineering school 
For catalog If y 





enkaiar oo 1 dis ou have difficulty in mi: king a suitable selection fr rm at 
eh one. . ea. a a. the large num of schools at ivertise din th is issue, feel tly fre 

to write us nformation and suggestions, giving f il. pa articular 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Prin., Worcester, Mass. School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


| Franklin Square, N \ 




















RHODE ISLAND 
Memorial | Hospits il reining School for Nurses | LINCOLN SCHOOL 















Beautiful Nurses’ Home Elective ¢ purses. Colle ge preparation 
i hool with experienced Special opportur zirls 
ligh School minimum educational re quire Mi t Hor m<¢ Secretarial course. Hor 
I back riding and all coun 
NELLIE M I R.N., Superintendent, Miss FRANCES LUCAS rincip 
PawTucKEsT, R. I | PROVIDENCE, R. I 





VERMONT 
BISHOP “HOPKINS HALL , A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 








| 
v. A I resident 1 Chaplain An endower 
a ty d ‘ , A. F “ I L ke Chan lait . P Well pe cance f yu have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
4 td Brn Collen eee story and ‘gener l the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly 
: Wr cap gy a eT eee ‘ ‘ to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particul 
M Et SETON OGDEN, Principal } School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Box B, BURLINGTON, Vt | Franklin Square, N. Y 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS TILTON SEMINARY 





lleges and Technical | In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young men ar 
ks with highest grade scl ooh of New England, yet | women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for High 
s moderate. Modern gym School graduates. Home economics. Christian Influence. 10 
nter sports sIst year buildings. New 25-acre athieti field Lower school for young 
VEBSTER, L.H.D., Rector boys. Endowment = moderate cost 
PiyMouTH, N. H. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Pri cipal 22 School St., Titton, N. H 





MAINE 











FARMINGTON MAINE 
Abbott School A Sunanen Siam 
40 Boys Rates $1200 - ‘ 
; Fall Term Opens Sept. 29th As A n Institution 
Emphasizes 


Health— Happiness— Achievement An interesting article un- 


Sane see, Set der this title will be found 
camping trips, mountain climbing. 
preceding the Summer 

= ODORE ROOSEVELT 7 r 
1 hi ‘ a vigor to the months Camp Section which im 
lived in Rote hile a young boy, 
mediately follows these pages 


Catalog on request. 














Only boys of general good health admitted 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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_PENNSYLVANIA 





Devon Manor has evolved 
afb yah Regular eg 
ar 


rk in So 


I 
ry and junior-college 
mestic Scien ¢, Music and 





ial Service Secret 
Tennis, basketball, hockey, 
Twelve-acre 
ot resident dieti- 


noe tage xtee 
and skating 


mmand 








x 
lern kit t hens at c 


The Secretary. Box 901, Devon. Pa. 











NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Founded 1743. College prepara- 
and Junior De- 


Address 


A Military academy for boys. 
tory and business cc Senior, Intermediate 

partments. Vigorous athletic and military life. 
The Rev. A. D. D.D., Principal, 
Box 3 


purses 


THAELER, 


, NAZARETH, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 














for leadership Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, 
y and (¢ merce and Finance. Preparatory School for 
and upwards. Infantry, Cavalry and Aviation. Un- 
ies for sports. Vacancies April 6. Immediate appli- 
cessary 
CHARLES E Hyatt, Box 150, CHESTER, Pa. 
KISKIMINE TAS SCHOOL | FOR BOYS 
*repares for college or technical schools High, healthful loca- 
aculty of experts Individual attention Extensive 
grounds. Golf course and tet courts otball and baseball 
held Gymnasium with swimr ol. Address 
Dr. A. W. WILSON, Jr., Presid 
Box 812, SALTSBURG, Fa. _ 


SWARTHMORE -PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
A well-known school for boys. 
With Junior Departme nt. 
Summer Session. Address 
THE PRINCIPAL, 
Box A, SWARTHMORE, Pa. _ 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS ; 











College Preparatory. Music, Or: atory, Business. Agriculture 
All athietics. 20-acre <« s. Sch Development of 
Character and Training for Service our Junior School for 

unger boys in separate cottage. Catalog 





).D., 





SCAR S . KRIEBEL, Box 100, PENNSBURG, Pa 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 





moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business preparation Booklet on request. 
CHARLES HENRY StTROUT, A.M., Headmaster, 
WAYNE (Main Line of P.R.R.), Pa. 





MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 

Offers a thorough physical, mental moral training 

or business. Under Christian masters the great 

Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 

spots of America. New gymnasium lipment modern Write 

for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN IrRvINE, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box 101, MERCERSBURG, Pa 


and for college 


universities 









WYOMING SEMINARY 

A co-educational school where boys and 
preparation, Business, Music, Art, 
Science. Military training, Gymnasium and 
year. Endowed atalog 

L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, 


girls get a vision. College 
Oratory and Domestic Arts and 
Athletic field. 76th 


KINGSTON, Pa. 





GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with Separate 
Preparatory, also Manual 
acres on Neshaminy Creek. 

G. A. Watton, A.M., 


Dormitory Buildings. College 
Training and Citizenship courses 227 

Athletics. Friends’ management. 
Principal, 


30x 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, 


RYDALL 

The Junior Department of the 
for Girls 9 to 14 
unusual success in training little 
limited. Write for catalog 

Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, 


» Ogontz eee A 
A teacher of strong { ynality, 
girls, is in charge. 


Home School 
who has had 
Enrollment is 


Montgomery Co., RYDAL, Pa. 


When writing to schools please 











The Baldwin School 


A Country School Bryn Mawr 


or Girls Pennsylvania 
| Ten miles from Philadelphia Fire- 
| resisting Stone Buslding. Outdoor 
Gymnasium. Outdoor and Indoor 


Classrooms. Extensive Grounds. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, 


Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Colleges. Also a 
strong general course. Within 27 years 291 
students from this school have entered Bryn 
Mawr College. Abundant outdoor life—hockey, 


basketball, tennis, riding 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnsen, AB. Head ef the School 








The Hockey Field 








HIGHLAND HALL 
A school for girls, in residential town 1,000 feet above 

on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad 
College Preparatory, General and 
Miss ELLEN C. Keates, A.B., 


sea level 


Post Graduate Courses 
Principal, 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 





LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


Trains young women to take a worthy place in life. Beautiful, 
healthful location Academic and College Preparatory Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Business. Post-graduate work. Separate 
Junior Department. Gymnasium. Catalog 

Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal 

Box 101, Lititz, Pa. (Near Lancaster.) 





WALNUT LANE 
62nd Year. City and Country School 
Academic; College Preparatory; Language; Music; Expression; 
Vocational Courses Athletics, Horseback Riding, Swimming, 
Basketball, Tennis, Dancing, Military Drill, Calisthenics. 
S. EpNa JouNston, A.B. Principal, 
Box D, Germantown, 


High School Graduate; 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





BEECHWOOD SCHOOL (Inc.) 





For Young Women. A Cultural and Practical School. Fits 
for any vocation Preparatory; College Departments; Conserva 
tory of or = Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secre 
taryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, Swimming-pool. 
Large new gymnasium 

M. H. REASER, Ph.D., President, Box 405, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 





THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
social opportunities of situation opposite 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses 
Well equipped gymnasium. 
Atice G. HOWLAND, 
ELEANOR O. BROWNELL, 


Special educational and 
Bryn Mawr College. 
Supervised athletics. 


t Principals, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
A select school for girls. Convenient to New York and Phila- 
delphia. College preparatory and general courses. Two years finish 
ing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. Individual 
attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Junior Depart- 
ment. 
CLAUDE N. Wyant, Principal, 





Box 235, BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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ota QS 7 AEDT | THE COWLES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
So" In suburbs. City advantages 8 miles away. College Prepar 
oy vi General, Musi Art Primary through High School. | 
[a Small Classes. Separate hous r younger gir 
OLIVER DENTON, Visiting I “F ino Dey 
IN MANOR EMMA MILTON CowLes, A.B., Head School 
i 
I Under the direction of the | : _ FE ED, CM, 2 
in| Acerwood Tutoring School 
IN 9) THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 
4 BEAUTIFUL ivate estate with 35 4 A country school in a college town College preparat 
acres of lawns and woodland, pro- | Wildcliff—The Graduate School. Seven Gables—The J 
| f viding exclusive country home to | school for girls 11 to 14. Hillcrest—for little folks 6 to 11 | 
| mee I | ren seriously handi- | | has separate complete equipment. Indicate catalog re 
I pped by me , l ions | | Address 
| Spe , | Mr i Mrs. H. M. Crist, Prit Box 15 SWARTHMORI 
i 1 1 AN | enue 
I ‘a . | SPRINGSIDE 
Aes y 
4 I k 1 apy Vj Boarding and Day School for Girls 
RWYN, ai 
4 MISS HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box 3, BE PA. eI Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals. 
sh. A. Ta. Wr 0 POT «BF 0 PIFOWs Ch lill, PHILADELPHIA, | 
ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOI 
t ys and girls » need ivi ual i str ction to make nor- : 
mal gress cindergarte I: I ist I For Girls Suburb of Philadelphia College eparat 
r tic Science. Musi Gyt 1s Garde secretarial courses Music, D« Science. | s " 
H Life Medical Supervi E 4 outdoor sports, horseback riding, miming De I 
( ipu Outdoor Life in summer. mind and body 
M DEVEREUX, sisinnmabeinanedhannnnts P pal OVERBROOK, | 
THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL THE BIRMINGHAM | SCHOOL 
A select act 1001 and sanatorium combined for the treatment, instruc- For Girls. Thorough college | tion « 
ion and personal care of boys suffering from all forms of nervousness; going to college Beautiful a 
par alysis, spinal affections, and all defects of speech. Unusual advan tains Main Line P. R. R. ium I 
tages for deaf children. Scientific training. The only school of its | sleeping porch Physical trai logue 5 
k d. Highest endorsements. Booklet. | A. R. Grier, Pres., P. S. pl Seoar. rN B.,4 Headmaster, 
CLaupta M. REpp, Principal, LANSDOWNE, Pa. Box 104, Bir MINGHAM, Pa. 
THE STEWART TRAINING SCHOOL PENN HALL 
ote care and training of backward children leal sub- |} School for Girls College Preparatory, é Language 
» life Tender care. Our motto, ‘ Happiness First." | Special Courses. Certificate i W I 
p Individual instruc tie academic branches, domes- — May each year spent Work I 
t arts, wood work, weaving, jening, gymnasium. ithout intern upt tion I 1 wimming f 
LUELLA "A STEWART, Principal neers, #9 oo. ue ¢ AX 
Box 26, Cotmar, Pa. 24 miles from Phila. ' FRANK S. MAG 1. \.M., Pri Box \. CHAMBERSBURG, Pa 





NEW JERSEY 





THE PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL 


k 





We tutor but do mot cram 
prey 1 he June and September Entrance Exam- 
f all Colleg 
‘ ghout the yea 
be ata t € te the School 
Ly ughly re- 
ewed € exa A 
t kl $ i le d information, address 
Jou Hun, Ph.D PRINCETON, N. J 





= _PENNINGTON SCHOOL ’ 


Teck 





nic al Sch x 








KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





New York City in the New Jersey hills. 
} g, addre 
KR, Ca M.A 
Box M, Essex FEtts, N. J. 
PEDDIE 
the a 1 educatior ys 
acre campus 
I res tor college and business life Moderate rates 
L wer School for boys from 11 14 
RoGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster 
Box 4-B, Hicutstown, N. J. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 
hia. Prepares for college or busine 
Special School for Junior Catalos 


12 miles from Philadel; 
U. S. Army Officer detailed 











Dr. C. H. LoRENCE, President, 
Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt 
30x 400, WENONAH, N. ] 
| _ —— 
A MILITARY ACADEMY 
If y har fficulty in mak uit e selection fr amor 
| the larg f -rtised feel perfectly fre 
to write f i uggestions, giving full particulars 
School Inf I 1, HARPER'S MAGAZI 
Frank Square, N. ¥ 
NEWTON ACADEMY 
iilitary countr 50 boys. Boys 10 to 16 preferred 
hours from ? City Be iutiful. high, healthful ati 1,0 
feet elevation ee ough preparation f lege or business. Hor 
like: i vi tention ip but firn Horses 
yonies tor bx Gymna s. Moderate rates. Cat 
PHILIP S. Wits \.M Box A, NEwTon. N. J 


FREEHOLD MILITAR : HOOL 





For 90 select ve t Just enough of the Military trair 
to inculcate | ty ot rbedience prom] wrderliness ar 
self-reliance Study ind play arefull 1. Or ack 
to 10 boys. ‘The school with personal t } 

Maj r CHARLES M. DUNCAN 

Box 46, FREEHOLD, N. J 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 








Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty 
small classes, individual attentior 3oys taught how to stud 
Military training. Supervised ath letics. 36th year } cata 
logue, address 

Col. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant, 


Drawer C 6, BoRDENTOWN, N. J 
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NEW JERSEY (continued) 





BLAIR ACADEMY 
I 
sual opportunities 
llege or technica 
Joun C. SHARPE, LL.I 


iberally endowed school, for boys qualified to n 
General ucation and 


1 schoc 


ake u 


reparat 





ed I 


1 
)., Headmaster 
Be 


x I, BLAIRSTOWN, 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY | sc HOOL 





ollege preparatory progress 
Lim ited number « ft pl ft i lass organi 
ation Excellent eq nt and f Special ention given 
Athletics and moral welfare yOth ye 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster 


PRINCETON, N 


J 


DWI GHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 











The Bancroft School 


A Home School for 


SUBNORMAL 
CHILDREN 


One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in 
existence, with a winter home in Philadelphia 
and a summer home on the Maine Coast. The 

















i olle ge prepare atory and special courses me ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ae ie oe late mite equipment is unsurpassed. For circular address 
pu pacious grounds. tk 4 
Tennis, riding Address . 
Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals Box 141, Haddonfeld, N. J. 
ee Sa ANON, Be p E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. JENZIA COULSON COOLEY 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 47th year. 
4 country school, 13 miles from New York. iratory 5 modern buildings; 50 acres; $400,000 equipment; athletics, 
special courses Musi Art. Domestic Ar ts al Super swimming pool, etc Sensible regulations and dress. College pre 
— physical work in gymnasium and field.  ¢ equest paratory certificates. General and special courses. Catalog on 
idress request 
Miss Lucie C. BEARD, ORANGE, N. J. Dr Ropert J. TREVORROW, Pres., Box 30, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J 
ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS KENT PLACE 
General, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. A Country School for Girls. 
Two years Post-Graduate Wor Célinen Bere 7 i “2 inate D os 
Music, Art, Domestic Scier ollege reparatory and Academic Courses. 
Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports and Riding. | Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL, P — 
Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal, Miss ANNA S. WOODMAN, ¢ F rincipais, 
Box 402, BURLINGTON, N, J. \ Summit, N. J. 20 miles from N. Y 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Historic Junior College. Girls and Young Women 58th year In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Unsurpassed climate. Pre- 
$600. Social Training Two-year College Courses Preparatory pares tor colleges, universities, business and Gov. Academies. 
and Finishing Courses M isic, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Select patronage, strong faculty, home influences, modern equip- 
Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium Students from many states. ment Dept. for small boys. Charges $550. Catalog. Address 
Ideal climate. Non-sectarian Col. Rospert A. Burton, Supt., 


ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A. M., 201 College Pl., PETERSBURG, Va. 
HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842 
Standard College Courses B.A 
Admission by certificate rT exar 
Degree accepted for graduate we 
280 students 
Miss Matty L Presi 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG ‘WOMEN 


ation 
by leading universities. 





j 


it 


COcKE, Box 301, » HOLtins, Va. 














In the Va Ney of Virginia, famed for he ilth and beauty Elec- 
tive, Preparatory d ful nior College « Music, Art, 
Expression Dome nce Catalogue s 

Mattie P. HARRIS, Presicet 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BoaTwac HT, Vice-President, 

Box H, ROANOKE, Va. 
SWEET BRIAR. ‘COLLEGE © 

Standard four-year college courses 

Students received on cert and by examination. 

Unexcelled climate, out-o sports all year 

For catalogue and views i the Registr 

Emitig Watts McVeEa, A MM Litt. D., President 

Box II, SWEET Briar, Va. 


WARRENTON COU dying 3-4 SCHOOL 





For young girls. In foothi rginia, near Washington. 
Preparatory and Special courses 
French the house language 
Inculcates habits of industry, order and economy. 
Mile. LEA M. BOULIGNy, 
Box 8, WARRENTON, ae a 


RANDOLPH: MACON ACADEMY 


Military 





Prepares for college, scientific schools or business, 
Work endorsed by colleges an iversities. Beautiful and 
healthful location. Athletic grounds; gymnasium Terms $400, 
No extras For catalogue, address 
E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, BEDFORD, Va. 


| Prepares for universities 


Box C, DANVILLE, Va. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 

Largest private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government Academies or 
Business. Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. New 
$275,000 barracks. Charges $600. For catalogue address 

Col. Wa. G. KABLE, Ph.D., President, 





STAUNTON, Va. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 

and business life. Personal 
military training. 4Ist year New $60,000 fireproof 
Diploma admits to all colleges Rates $500. Spring 
near famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. 


attention. 
Resultful 
equipment 
encampment 
Catalogue 
Mz aj. MORGAN H. 


STUART HALL 
Episcopal school for girls 
traditions of the past; 
college preparation 
Mrs . HILLs, 
Academy), 


Hu DGINS, Prin., Box 412, WAYNESBORO, Va. 





Rich in 
Thorough 


Seventy-seventh Session. 

alive to the needs of the present. 

Outdoor sports Address 
A.B. (formerly Principal of 


Sweet Briar 


Box E, 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. Established 1842 E rm begins Sept. oth. 
In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Un 
sur} passed a. modern equipment. Students from 33 states 
e Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, 
Ser ssion and Domestic Science. Catalog. 


STAUNTON, Va. 





irses: 


STAUNTON, Va. 








SOUTHERN SEMINARY 

For Girls and Young Women. 53rd year 
Valley of Va., near Natural Bridge. Rare health record. 
College Preparatory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, 


In Blue Ridge Mts., famous 
Home life. 
Domestic 


Science, Business, etc. Students from every section of U. S and 
outside Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. 
Rate $525 ox 930, BUENA ViSsTA, Va. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. _ 





—™ 


(NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


for Young Women, Washington, D. C., Suburbs 





~ 


JAMES E. AMENT, Pb.D., LL.D. President 
t ta x nha “ 4 
Art ix 1 8) ti science a 

Ww et 

gt I 
ike a wt 

Vs 4 ! at seals 
f t pre ve woman of 
( - si ' 


Kegistrar, Box 101, Forest Glen, Maryland 

















NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
A | ! D $s 1 for ¢ s. Fireproof 








MARTHA WA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
. For Young Womer 





Iwo Years’ Course for High Scl 1 Gra 
N il id General ( st Dor 
irial branche 
M I h,S sh 
Out 
I ARD W i pal 
WASHINGTON, DD. ( 
COLONIAL SCHOOL 
3. Boarding and day High School and College courses. M 
A t oo n, Se retar ial Athletics. Outdoor sports Mode 


location in National Capital. Inaugural ye 
ne ar ocial life Reterences eel Cata 
ress CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT ipal 











1537 Eighteenth St., D. « 
CHEVY CHASE years 
\ ol for tl ow Courses: P 
paratory two-year ad 1 graduates spe 
Unrivalled location at For catalog, ad 





4 I I 
ERNEST FARRINGTO 
ri 




















pr buildings in FREDERIK , Ph.D., Headmaster 
( s. College Preparatory Advanced and hevy Chase School, Box H., WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
y ( T 1 t ——e = 
. } ‘ r esid { the Board tees 
Tn ezont, Presiient o Trusts MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
| 5 " WASHINGT D. ¢ , ‘ . 
= \ resident and day school for Girls 
The Army and Navy Preparatory School Lucy Mapetrra Wine, A.B.. Head Mistre 
- 4 ge pla Mrs. David L. Wing 
1 1 athlet 1330 19th St., WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
GUNSTON HALL 
S rt WASHINGTON, D. ¢ : : : 
A School for Girls. Established 1802. College Preparatory, I 
4 " i es Dor € R 
St. Albans. The National Cathedral School for Boys ined supervini 
I tif g ory. Mrs. | ERLEY R. Mase I pal 
rt y four b g 1916 Fl la A Was GTON, D. ¢ 
{ \ I f Board of Trustee 
W i ok 
VM. H. ¢ H t WASHINGT D. f outdoor life with the unique advantages 
1e il Regular and “ irses; Music, Art 
WHAT SCHOOL? I tic A and S t anced courses for 
‘ pee ig luates. Supervised athletics Individual care 
. ‘ S idres 
t [ARPER'S M \ n,m. ¥ Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY WASHINGTON. D. (¢ 
TOME INSTITUTE NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
" if Bovs 1 College for Women 1 Schoc r Girls con ducted by the Sch« 
N ; tor Sisters of Notre Dame to trair Y mind and spirit—to develoy 
« Pp true womanhooc Modern gsina sete pares 64 acre 
N 2 Basketball, ten: ‘a. b rseba 10ckey. Instructors all specia 
M RAY PEA Brus, Ph! rector ; sts. Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog 
Port Deposit, Md Charles Stre Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md 
A PRIVATE SCHOOL saatastininmimaged COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
: . i, a My ( Prepar ry College Domestic Science 
' iS N.\ Musi 10 miles from Baltimor 
= Firep Strong faculty 66 years’ history Cata 
gue 


The Roberts - Beach School 
will open Sept. 28,1920,inCatonsville, Md. 


\ we I 
eautiful 
\ N Wa ng 
ta 1 ach 
ege 1 
xperience and personality 
k t tricted number both in the 


THE SCHOOL FOR INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
r t CATONSVILLE, Md 

RosBertTs, A.M., D.D.. 

ARAH \ EHOUSE BEACH Ph.D., Up, 

Roperts, Ph.D., aie 


Director 


ncipals 


Whe n 


writing to schools 








Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md. 


HOOD COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Ste ane \. B. and B. S. Courses so Music, Art, Expressior 





id Ho Economics Accredited Courses in Pedagogy Separate 

Pre par with certificate sedi. Four new buildings on 45 
re sub in site. Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $375 to $425 
JOSE: H H. AppLe, LL.D., President 


Box P, FREDERICK, Md. 


THE GIRLS' LATIN SCHOOL }§—— 


year ollege Preparatory and Academi Thorough 

ion for colleges. Faculty of college-trained Christian 
Se lectes d students Cultural advantages due to location 
ll Catalog 


tionally beautiful home 
Mi ss W ILMOT A.B., Headmistress, 
1215 St. Paul Street, 


The Garrison Forest School for Girls 

near Baltimore), Md A country school with all city 
advantages in the beautiful Green Spring Valley. Intermed iate 
and College Preparatory Courses. Boarding Department limite« 
to twenty-five. Ourdoor sports encouraged. Horseback riding. For 
Catalogue, address Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Prir 
cipal GARRISON Post Office, Md. 








BALTIMORE, Md. 





Garri 





please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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TENNESSEE | ALABAMA 
« 
arion f 
| o 
WARD:-BELMONTH | Institute 
For CirRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
i The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 
| I ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 session should | One of the most distinctive 
j be made as soon as possible to insure entrance | oul fA 
| Courses to meet individual needs of students cov- schools o merica 
i) ering 4 years preparatory and 2 years college work | Su erb e uipment. S8o-acre 
}}, Strong Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, | bx P ‘ p. : : of sti 
Expression, Physical Training, Home Economics campus. atronage Irom CV " 
}E| and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. || ery state and territory of the 
|) Edenwold is the School Farm and Country Club. i| Union and from foreign coun- 
References. Booklets on request. Address 1} 
i i | tries. Ideally located in the 
k WARD-BELMONT ; || Appalachian foothills in the isothermal belt which 
[|| Belmont Heights Box H Nashville, Tenn. || the Government found most satisfactory for train- 
Ae || ing soldiers. Complete preparatory and college 
. || courses. Unlimited private tutoring without ex- 
- | tra charge. Junior and Senior R.O.T.C. Com- 
GEORGIA || plete equipment for military training. ‘Tactical 
|| staff from the Army and U.S. Naval Academy. 
| . 
BRE AU_ COLLEGE- CV ATO ee | Army and Navy Department | 
‘ 30 states; pleasar socia ife: location p i | 
Mts. f Atlanta. Standard A.B. course Coaching courses for entrance examinations to | 
aed ry, art, domestic science, physical | |) Annapolis and West Point; College Courses to 
idl rority h uses, new gym, swimming 1 . . 4 
hool”’ fo ing girls. Catalog and illus’d book. | || imsure success and high rank in the Academies; 
_B x E, GAINESVILLE, Ga Special Courses for competitive examinations for | 
ee i ‘ eaaiee a | 
THE PROPER PRIVATE § SCHOOL | appointment to Annapolis and West Point and 
| Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. Over 
hildren is perhaps th st important choice you have to | 
, have diffi 5 diana a eabecennttienh auseni aie four hundred young men sent to the Government 
: aie’ in this issue, feel perfectly free | || Academies during the War. In 1919 Marion men 
f f nd suggestions, stating the kind of | || won the principal appointment in every compet- | 
wanted, tl ity preferred, and the age of the student | || itive examination they stood. Rates moderate. | 
stance equested || For catalog and information, address 
. | . 
I ition Bureau, HARPER’s MAGAZINE, I Col. W. L. ent Pres. Marion, Alabama | 
Franklin Square, N. Y. VW'-__ ——_____— . nested 
HULVEY Florida) MILITARY ACADEMY KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
New buildings and equipment. Military work under direction The School wi * _a Winter Home in Florid 75th year. Rated 
W Department. Prepares for universities, for business and Honor School by S. War Dept. Senior and Junior R. O. T. ¢ 
Gover Ci mies Perfect health record. Individual Early registration necessary. Large waiting list 1917-18-19. Terms 
iction tition $460. Cadets from 18 states. $800, including Florida trip. For catalog, address 
Col. Geo. W. HuLVEY, Superintendent, | THE PRINCIPAL, ; 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla. t Lynpon, Ky 





OHIO 





OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Founded 1830 Standard College course with B.A. Degree 
Music courses with B.M. Degree Normal courses in Household 
mics, Put -: School Music and Art. Rates $400. Write for 
“ Points idress 
OXFORD ol 
OxForD, Ohio. 


Box 58, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








vill 1 by « parison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because of its 
higt aracter and universal circulation among people of refinement, 

ice, and wealth, has always printed more Preparatory 
Ss 1, College, and Summer Camp announcements than any 
‘ r pe cal of similar character. For advertising rates and 
turther information, address 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York. 








Military 
Institute 
near DAYTON 


Col. + G. BROWN 


GERMANTOWN OHIO 
*resident 


Box 66 
Meets e.... needs 


Trains for good physical manhood 


whether instruction, encouragement, idvice or discipline 
Military training makes bodies strong: high academi 
standards, social and moral training brings out individual 
ity. Recreation and all outdoor activities Collegiate 


courses, preparation for Government Academies. Higher 
Colleges, Universities or business Prep. department 
Military training under U.S. Army Officers. 35th year 
September 17th, 1919. Catalog 


Recreational Summer Camp 
July 5 to Aug. 28. Academic tutoring and military training 
underourregularfaculty for those who want it. Camp Booklet 
Orven Graff Brown, M.A. President: Reed M. Brown, A.B. Ph.B., 
Headmaster; S. Kennedy Brown, A.K., Kegistrar. 
Bex 78, Germantown, Ohie 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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ILLINOIS 








LAKE FOREST ACADEMY Recitation Building COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


For all colleges East or West—not a militar 
FOR ROYs institution—honor ideals. Le 





Trustees: Louis ¥. Swift, J, V. Farwell, —_ 

H.C, Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton Mark, 4. B. a ts 

Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. G. K. MeOlare, lake M 

Geo. A. MeKinlock. A. A. Carpenter, J. i. go. M : g 


S. Lee, S. 4. Benedict, Stanley Fleid, B. M. 
Linnell, M.D, Ernest Palmer. ©, B. Moore. 
James Viles, Rev. Andrew C. Zenes, 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Rox 116. Lake Forest, I, 











MORGAN PARK BESLES ARS ACADEMY 





MONTICELLO SEMINARY Strictly Academi les from Chicago. Boy 
, P ‘ through books ; tours ¢t “ hicag 
( ge al Academy ” institutions Ser hool f . ge - 
“cae - tM Pe \ — For particulars, address 
~  — of tere ah : Col. H. D. ABELLS, Superintendent 
( ege, graduates entering leading universities Box 4 MORGAN Park 


Acodemy orepeess for Eatvence Rasminstionsel Raters Overs. | guaseres SITAR SCHOOL 


ience, Physical Education. 























Extensive and 1 ern equipment 300 acres of land For Girls and Young Women irs College, 4 years A 
Write f talogue and view book Music, Art, Expression, ae nen mics, Secretar nd 
H ' cE ( GDoN, Principal Courses. Certificate privile ges s. 8 buil 7 
P ee ; 1 Separate building for Ist and 2n len ( 
GoprFrEy, Madison Co., Ill Rev. Wa. P. McKee, Dean 
Box Mr. CARE 
MISS HAIRE’S SCHOOL FERRY HALL 
Ihe University Sct for Girl Ex yointed College preparatory, general high scl " € 
voking Lake Mi chigan . ar ain g ‘and Day also special instruction in music, expression a 
P ( ege preparatory ar 1 elective courses Horseback-rid sciences Located in a picturesque woodland estate t 
sed t r S| Annual charges $1300. For on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. | 
\ Miss ANNA R Hairy 4.B., Principal, log, address 
106 Lake Shore Drive, Cu1caco, Ill Miss ELorse R. TREMAIN, Prir Box LAKE Fort 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF LENOX HALL 
“A real enane Semon n the Heart of the Middle W 
S for I Ct en. Normal Training School I lesthedd SEPATALOTY ¢ ; rte ; a 
Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf Miss nS ee 
I t the Correction of Defects in Speech Box 10 t ’ nN 
. M. Conn P pal HOSMER HALL 
Founded 1884. Boarding 1 for Colleg 
Central Institute for the Deaf paratory and Elective ¢ Expres Arts, ( 
, } Rhythmic dancing Re al Direc Mode 
Kingshighway, St. Louts, M« proof building near Washi: sity (60 tes 
._ aon ness center Early regis ry I i 
MISS WHITE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS = UMA H. BENTON, A.M wn Blvd M 
Day Departments 
tember 15, 1920, A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
1A JOSE} e& Waite, A.B., A.M., Principal should adv a business-like and dignified manner. | 
Lindell Boulevard, St. Louris, Mo rates, aii HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New York, N. \ 





INDIANA 
CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY | A MILITARY ACADEMY » 


» difficulty 











Culver military syster re ingas 
ke Maxinkuckee erb array of buildings. Send iber f scho: rt | per 
vt sure entrance for 1920-1921. r information and sugges 1 Ip 
(COMMA oO ER y9rmation Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Cutver, Ind. ! Franklin Square, N. ¥ 
ST. JOHN’ S MILITARY ACADEMY | “KEMPER HALL 
TI Rugby Eminently fitted for training American | soth year A secondary school for g under the charge 
t ix! scholastic and military instruction Situated on the ators of St. Mary (Episcopal) on Ne _ Shore between Ct 
gh, w lrained gt i, in the beautiful Waukesha County Lake and Milwaukee. Collese — separatory and General Courses. 
Extensive equipment Government rating, ‘‘ Honor a oe kddvess J 
( t g 
Box 5 D, DeLarretp, Waukesha County, Wis | THE SECRETARY, Kemper Hall, Kenosua, Wis > 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY | 











from Chicag A virile American College-preparatory | Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College 
the high shores of Lake Geneva. Government An accredited and standard school for girls 
Thorough military and naval instruc 4 six-year course for college entrance beginning with the seve 
I k ion, heating and lighting grade Catalogue A. 

x uniforms and all Miss Macy D. RopMAN, Dean, MILWAUKEE, Wis 
es Xp ng ft Only those who “ ai meidia Genin ies - 
lit ice ally, 1 nd as refined gentlemen | W HOOL? 
eive ma Aut bile « includes tanks. R. O. T. C. HAT sc - . 2 2 

\ persor visit to the school while in session is urged For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
Col. R. P. Davipson, Superintendent, LaKE GENEVA, Wis. ' School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, N. Y 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 











CALIFORNIA 








PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 


i 





ERT ( BS I M 4 
SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL Th BISHOP’S 
dent and Day” Pupil. ‘Sleeping porches and, Open a e SCHOOL 
Ri nw L. ( HAMBERI un A.M Pr 1 pal, CF = { Giln : 
Cambridge, Mass.) (oe Gana BarBaBa. Cal For Girls La Jolla, California 





Upper and Lower Schools 








Elman age enon il ining equal 
MINNESOTA_ f Eastern Lk - A facult 
ST MARY'S: HAL a | | linda ag f of E all es Nig : | 
I : Prepares for leading va t I 
i t 1 . | | ; | 
FRANK A. McELWaINt 1.1... Rect unshine—sleeps, plays, exercise 
ry | I - hall ling, ’ u 
OLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA | Six: Hotel del ( 
tered f le rs’ License by t N. Y¥. I ] 
i folds Member Conv f \ ¢ p 
: ; ; ti Calif Write for bookl 
1 HE SE RETAR Wrxona, M Right Reverend Joseph H. Johnson, President 
Marguerite Barton, M.A., Headmistress 
COLORADO 





WOLCOTT SCHOOL 

















UNCLASSIFIED 
FREE DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS | eo 
} 





























cote | n Craining t Authorship 
klin Institute. Dressmaker, PS72 Rochester. \.¥Y.. f 
How towrite, what to write, 
TAM MERER noctanmndrr en 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
You can be cured your literary gifts. Master the 
Sanh ROBBINS, Prineival, Rosto Stamm = te art of self-expression. Make 
246 Huntington Ave Soston, 17, Mass 





your spare time profitable. 
Tarn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
P Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
| One pupil has received over $5,000 ore stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 





= SS = = = 


A Summer Camp 
As An Institution 





An interesting article un- os : 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
MPa one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 

a tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
i recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 


der this title will be found 
preceding the Summer 


Cam Section which im- 

Pp = im We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volames ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 
The Writer's Monthly, the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20c nual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a manuscript criticism ser 





mediately follows these pages 





150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


| The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 75. Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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The Summer Camp 
As An Institution 


UMMER camps are growing in favor 
N as helpful influences in a_boy’s or 
City life has nu- 

merous artificial tendencies, and one of the 


girls development. 


great problems confronting parents is how 
test to provide a means of escape from the 
one-sided development to 


unnatural and 


which city life naturally tends. 


Although the wonderful educational and 
social advantages of our cities must not be 
disregarded, still they need to be supple- 
mented by something more real and more 
natural and more wholesome. And to meet 
this demand for natural, healthful, and at 
the same time attractive activities, is the 
great function of the Camp. 


The old idea that the long summer months 
should be spent by the girl and the boy in 
idleness and undirected leisure is dead. It 
has been supplanted by the modern fact that 
a great big part of the child’s development 
can be attained during those months that 


have been so often wasted, or worse than 
wasted. 


The artificial life offered during vacation 
time by the city or the conventional summer 
resort not only fails too often to offer any 
positive influence, but even serves as a nega- 
give factor to undo some of the good already 
gained. The child grows up long before its 
lime, and becomes old in dress, in looks, in 
action, and in thought. 


That the Camp is a permanently estab- 
lished and a necessary institution of educa- 
tion is a fact universally accepted by parents, 
educators, and physicians. The question no 
longer is “Shall we send our child to camp?” 
but “To which camp shall we send her?” 

Information may be secured regarding 
the best camps and summer schools by 
consulting the following pages or by writ- 
ing to the School Information Bureau of 
Harper’s MAGAZINE. 

















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 














t the Gree H f ! Tl 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 


Nt 


10 Bowdoin Street, 





ey | pid wate 
( ‘ tt rugeed ft 
l F 1 g races 
In the ft f Teela-Wooket 
Far s for its fine idle horses, free riding, and 
Cambridge (38), Massachusetts 











Camp Winneshewauka 


LUNENBURG, VERMONT FOR GIRL3 
M reg Mile of lake shore. Best of every- 
e best girls. Fr é k riding, water and 
ul g under exp 
S ( y si € t 
S , , ore vater, moder 
y Bi kl 


KARL O. BALCH, Resident Mgr., _ A, eetinraareny Vt. 








WYODA 











The Hanoum Camps 


THETFORD, VERMONT 


Hill Camp 
er 1 Ridir I 
» hon ig 1 
he higt 
se] 
mm 3 


Prof. and Mrs.C. H. Farnsworth 
Teachers College 
New York City, N. Y. 


All counselor positions filled 











W he n 


wT 








Camp Kees 
FOR GIRLS 


f Vermont rennis, basketball 


eing, h seback riding Bungalows. Junior 





Mr. and Mrs. James W. fang a South Stratford, Vt. 











—. _ L OR GIRLS 
ing to gat rst k rid 


Plays, handicratt 


I peg 


Miss ROSALIE P. SANDERLIN, 2818 27th St NW w 
\ r June 21st VELLS 


ASHINGTON, D. 
RIVER, Vt 





Come to 
sceajene spn 





onl ham 
Anna A, ‘Do ige 


strated bookle 


“Miss Anna A. Dodge 


Quinibeck Camps 
South Fairlee Vermont 


W rite for an 











ting to camps please mention Harper's Magazine 











CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 



























OAH (The Hill 

of Vision) 
I . New 
Hamp 
membe 

Dr 

juatics Lip, dan 

it study ts and crafts- 1 
cor ed t expert DR 
I ANY yt 

k I 
lik 
ipply 

( Mott 





Mrs. ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 
Northampton, Mass. 














Luther G lick Camps 


On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 
Iwo camps—Sebago-Wohelo for girls 13-18: Little Wohelo { 
girls 7-1 acres of pine woods, 4 sand beaches (n 
shore front) Five islands. Canoes, mot 
ind big houseboat. Trips by canoe 
bile to ocean, with surf bathing. Horseback ridi 
One fee—no extras. S 


200 
a mile of 
boats, sailboats 
nd autom« 
crafts, pageants and camp plays. 
for illustrated booklet. 


Mrs. Charlotte V.Gulick, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass 











HOL DERNESS- A ag — egal SC COCK. for GIRLS 
beautiful Asquam 


Lak wit! ng beach providing te bathing place t 





Car tha t I every girl 
Misses GEAR‘ Reg 1 Graduate Nurses, 
839 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
CAMP ARAWAR — GIRLS 
\ ee Lake, N Eighth Season 
Field and ter sport 
H M t Hike Craft Booklet 
M NCI TEE 
I t Haverhill St., LAWRENCE, Mass 
I M | Monmouth St., SOMERVILLE, Mass 
SARGENT CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
p 
} 
CAM A 8 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


C AMP IDLE PINES FOR GIRLS 
Lake, Strafford, N. H 


B 
\ 





f 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


ynona 


Camp for Girls 


Faistes, Vermont 





Tt er pas all ¢ viftly at 

WYNONA He rseback riding, hiking, 

x x ther activities 

| 1 of ka 

f 8 ‘ the H e Show 

i even il loca 

I f e nve 

, ) 1 ( petent 

t I ] 58 to 

1 S 3 to 2 Send for 
book Ad 


WYNONA CAMP 
278 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


LAKE MOREY CLUB, a mode 





n hotel under same management 





| 
| 





WINNISQUAM PINES 


On 


Lake Winnisquam, in large 
* camp for 20 girls, 
mother All land 
T utori nacoten al 
hes e moderég 


Mrs. Saban Nowate li sTEY,LI 'B., 


New Hampshire, 
8 to 15. College graduate, coun 
and water sports, handcrafts, drar 
=e building equipment, 


pine 





136 Hawthorne St., MALDEN, } 





CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 

Portsmouth, N. H French camp for girls, limited to tw 
five Parisian French counsellors, French servants All 
including salt water swimming, canoeing, tennis, horseback r 
golf, et Beautift bungalow. Screened sleeping por 
Address until June rst. 

Miss WIMBERLY, 57 N.Y 








East 74th St., 


CAMP WINNAHKEE 

An Ideal Camp for Girls on Mallett’s Bay, Lake Cham, 
Nature Study, Woodcraft, Arts and Crafts, swimming, boating 
ing. tennis ho! ) back riding, dancing, dramatics. Two grou; 
Senior and Ju Irips to points of interest. Councilors sha 





rts and daily o ~~ a, Best of references required. | 
trate: d bo Fox fre 
Mrs. WILLIAM i BROWN, ais West 83rd St., N. ¥ 





LIN-E-KIN-BAY CAMP 


Ideal « p for girls on the coast of Maine. Personal care 
and crafts, land and water sports, boating of all kinds, hik 
clambakes, physical training, dramatics and dancing. Addres 


Mr. and Mrs. G. R 


amp 


BRANCH, 


64 Fruit St., WorcESTER, Mas 





CAMP w UTTAUNOH 


Canaan, N. H. 
Over 62 ba cent. of Wuttaunoh girls return each year. 
What is the secret? 


the catalog tells the story. 
\. SHAW, 


There is no secret; 
Prof. and Mrs. E 


Lock Box 52, NORTHFIELD, Vt 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO FOR GIRLS 
Limington, Me. Est. 1907. Junior and Senior groups: screer 
sleeping verandas. Saddle horses. land and water sports under sk 
ful supervision: jewelry making: White Mountain hike. Show q 
bath. Excellent food Resident physician. Fifty girls. 
Miss HELEN Mayo 16 Montview St., BosTon, 32 
Miss Mary B. Lee, St. Mary's School, GARDEN City, N. Y¥ 





CAMP WEETAMOO FOR GIRLS 
New London, N. H., on Lake Pleasant. Fifth Season. 4 
Real Camp aae. Tents, Sleeping shacks, Main Bungalow. 
lrained Leader Music, Cratts, Sports, Good Fellowship. 

For booklet address 
Miss FLORENCE E. GRriswoLp, 
313 Hope 


A CAMP FOR GIRLS 


St., PROVIDENCE, R. I 








The faci lities of our School Informs ation Bureau are at your 
command for any additi 3 may require in selecting 
he s« - l best suited to your demar Address 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, 


School Information Burcau 


N. ¥. 


When writing to camps please mention Harper's Magazine 
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FOR GIRLS (continued) -_ 































































The Island Camp] | 
amp for Girls 
Regular camp activ 
econ nel a" es, inc aoc henson — 
tr | horseback rid | 
CHINA, MAINE in booklet, ad 
vr. and Mrs. C. F. TOWNE, Lasell Seminary, 123 Woodiand Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Kineowatha Camps for Girls 
sabeth Bass, B.A 
Camp Kineowatha Kineowatha School Camp 
Recreation, Girls 8 to 18 Tutoring, Older Girls 
So es An unusual camp for tt 
CAMP RUNOIA ae” a | eee 
v | perience. All sports and 1 
For Girls crafts O 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE a to oo 
Fourteenth season. Land and W sho : . " 
water sports. Crafts, Horseback All 
riding Tutoring. Experienced 
counselors. Illustrated booklet. . ; Smet 
Write for 40-pp. bookle gf : —— sop eg 
MISS POND - - MISS WEISER ai et 
12 We . e ' . 
1S See SR, Se ee ee Address IRVING C. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York 
lifter June Ist, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
emia CAMP NASKATUCKET 
WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS Sage Se ee ae ae i cee one eae cee 
Ss Ex t 
np ages 8 to 21). w I G \ 
klet, address P I kit Sil 
COBB, sm ithy, Painti y nformation a t M BLANCHARD 
oe 22 Main St., DENMARK, Me. _ Mrs. E. B. B. ‘Goss! ul tresses, FAIRHAVED iss 
S. NORMAN WHITE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS EGGEMOGGIN ‘CAMP FOR GIRL s 
Carne i, Mass I unswick, Mair imp whict i ‘ 
( fy th r All pleasures of life by the sea. ; » § I t : t ng ‘on I itiful 
ping bins. Limited membership. Al ‘ r Ss} haa i 
ws Ww ti ki 
G M 





335 ; 4324 West 119th St., N. ¥. C. 


QUANSET 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 
On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
The pioneer salt water camp, est. 1905 


+X TE NSIVE additions to acreage, ‘CAMP “MYSTIC “sana 


igs, and equipment. Special 
ies for salt water swimming, MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS 
























Z 










ng, sailing, tennis, dancing, team The salt water camp for girl Half way between New Y« 
Horeate k riding. Unusual re- and Boston. Life in the New Engl 1 hills, v € 
in health and vigor. Expert in- sea. Unusual buildings, tent bungalows. Showe I 








tion and leadership. The same sanitation. Salt water sports 














p nal care and supervision by the di- canoeing, horseback riding, danci 
ir rectors crafts, dramatics. Camp life and trips ur 
< Separate camp for younger girls. tion of erand winter in had nine tes mn 
(summer and winter) in camping and ex 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt Rockies. Care for the safety and healt! am pe 
Box 3, South Orleans, Mass. MARY L. 108E, AM, FRGS., Room 60, 50 Morningside Drive, New York 
5 Be 





When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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FOR GIRLS (continued) 








B tiful location on Cape 
( 1 A camp of real out- 
r lite t r * irls Fre sh 





r bathing 





I Horseback 
ary dr 
( ( Tu 
I ptive cir 


Secretary, Camp Cotuit 
Miss Beard’s School 




















Care 
Orange, N. J. 
‘ ” Y Cha g Cottage on Cape 
( S re) t a | "i f little girls Camp life 
e! t € ment Ten 
a g g | k ss 
M LDwiGHTt FAY MOWER 
HouLTon, Me 
% 
MENUNCATUK 
I I ¢ | 
Res June 2sth to September 17th 
M PHEODORA AM HooKER, Pipe B GUILFORD, ¢ 
CAMP COWASSET FOR GIRLS 
N h | t Ma 3 n is zzard Ba Canoeing, swim 
\ t t t ick ridir tent eld itests 
M BE ave c I NT 
14 Warren Av MARLBORO, Mass. 
© AMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 
ae ng, crabl land and trips, ath 
. z iw t Expe € hys ing dire 
R Iw hs, $1 B 
M iM HARRY Davi 
333 Rising Sun Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SUMMER einai 1G ~ HOOL FOR GIRLS 


P irat f exa French mversation- 
H eback 1 ‘ Ww Xz golf 
Booklet on apj 
M Mary I ISE MAR I ] 
M I 1M M t's Sct THompson, Conn. 


Gree enland Camp for Girls 


reenlar New Hampshire 


Ages 10 to 17 years 
Situated on a private estate that combines the 
advantages of being near the sea and in close 
proximity to the beautiful mountains and 


scenery of New Hampshire. 
Horseback riding if desired 

Indoor and Outdoor Sleeping 

Basketball Quarters 
Dancing Organized Camping 

Drinking water guaranteed to be absolutely pure. 
All milk pasteurized. Every effort made, in caring 
for the girls, to promote health and happiness. 


Illustrated ca m re Telephone Co 


Mrs. HENRY GRAHAM, 336 Columbus Ave., N. Y, 


Sea-bathing 
Boating 


quest mnection 





When writing to camps please 





This somunar send your girl to 


CAMP ALLEGRO “wie 


Where the girls sleep in wooden-floored tents set among 


the big, sweet-smelling pines, and wake each morning ex 
hilarated and refreshed. Equipment for all water sports 
swimming and diving taught. Land sports. Best at teanie 
courts. Mountain climbing. Special attention to music and 
dramatics. Home care. Moderate terms. Write for illus 
trated booklet. 

Mrs. Blanche Carstens, 523 Washington Street, Brookline, Mass, 





SILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA 


Combines instruction in physical training, playground 
recreation work with a real good-time vacation. 250 acres. | 
ing, swimming, fishing, canoeing. Land sports. Splendid equipn 

New HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
1406 Chapel Street, NEw HAVEN, Con 








SALT WATER CAMP 

or Backward Girls. 
House with all conveniences. 
Experienced Director and personnel. 
Limited to eight girls. 
Address 


Miss Cora E HALIFAX, Mas 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2,000 feet above sea, in pine-laden 
of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelp! 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors. Ten 
baseball, canoeing, “‘hikes'’—all outdoor sports. Handicra 
gardening. oth season. Miss BLANCHE D. PrIceE, 

404 W. School Lane, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


Morse, 





ONEKA 
The Pennsylvania Camps. Forty Juniors. Forty Seniors. 
Thirteenth Season. High in the Poconos on large, clear mount 
lake Splendid equipment. Every camp activity. Horses. Pe 
nal supervision tor every girl. For descriptive booklet, addre 
Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST W. SIPPLE, 
350 West Duval Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 





ANNUNG 


Camps for Girls on the side of picturesque Mt. Minsi overlook 
the Delaware River, one-half mile shore, with 100 acres includ 
_ ge stone lodge, bungalows, gymnasium and tents. Convenie 

) N. Y., Phila., Washington and the South. All sports and amu 
ments. Juniors 6-12. Seniors 13-30. Send for booklet. 

EmMA C. GREIDER, A.B., Director, Great KILLts, N. os 


Fa 





SANDSTONE CAMPS 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. 
Ninth Season. 

One hundred Girls. $250 
Junior camp, ages 8 to 12 
ESTHER G. COCHRANE, 


Senior camp, ages 13 to 20. 


3617 Byron St., Cuicaco, Ill 


CAMP IDYLE WYLD FOR GIRLS 

On chain of 27 internavigable lakes. 1,900 feet above sea leve 
All activities, including motor-boating, surf-board riding and long 
camping trips. Limited to 50. References required. Seax 
fees, $300. Early registration essential. Address 

THE DIRECTOR, 





THREE LAKEs, Wis. 





A SUMMER CAMP 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of camps advertised in this issue, feel goneety free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS [RLS (continued) 








THE TALL PINES 


A Summer mgr te — 














MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, 12 








Silver Lake Camps 


In the Adirondacks 
Junior Camp 8-12 
Senior Camp 12-20 


A free, happy, whol 
some life for girls with all 
the sports under expert 
councilors Sleeping one 
story above ground. Lim 





ited numbers Re ferences 
required For further in 
formation, address 


THE DIRECTOR OF SILVER LAKE CAMPS 
62 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y Telephone 4025 Main 
or Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass 





WANAKENA — 


iE ARROWHEAD CAMP FOR GIRLS 


cupie 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 


for girls on Lake George t Knob, N. \ Everyone ha 
Digpechecobe arpa \ ld i ports, a 
planing, mountair imbing, motor boating, handicrafts kx 
councilors, “tra rse. Booklet. A ‘ 
Mrs. R. B "Bor TECOU, 119 Stewart Ave., ITHACA, N. ¥ 
tter May 1, Pitot k B. N. ¥ 





| FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
WILL INSERT 





BOB WHITE 








FOR BOYS 



















\S! ._M 
| CAMP NN MOHICAN 
— on Lake George. Established 
ys 8 tors years. I ed car t ( 
onl Utes ona ele ks fox We k \ 
to care for boys. 9 week 22 lil Book 
CHARLES C. BATCHELOR, 
Era H Bt K 





AMP * VEGA 


ting, swimming, tennis, 





k “en 
NRY WARD BEECHER 





WHAT oar 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, N. 














CAMP KAGAWONG F FOR BOYS 


Complete in every partici 








Andrews College, Toronto, Can. 














Wilderness Camp 
for Boys 


Conducted by 
THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 
Will open July first with a limited 


enrollment The site is unusual 
a 3000 acre Forest, Game Fish 


preserve, the most wonderful in 
the heart of the Adirondacl rhe 
place is Horseshoe, on Horseshoe 
Lake, St. Lawrence County, New 


York, 


For detailed information, write direct to 


RAYMOND RIORDON 
Highland Ulster County New York 





When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 











CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 








Comm Pok- 7 -Meenshine 


For Boys 





In t 1 beautiful Long 
Pond WV lland. Separate 
. I mor (9-13) Camps. 
Charg ul R. fares and two 
} ' +? mr y 


iloring Gally 
One of the Oldest and Best 
iddress Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, 


Principal 
Peekskill Military 


Academy 
Peekshill. 


15th Season N.Y. 











Wachusett 


Cam 
~AMP. FOR BOYS 











Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 
Ist 7 ling 
boa k AN Ut 
1 wi &. New 
t held Sports ar 
planned a re I 
Fisut Mt 
¢ Camp 
n> f s € 1. 
I ‘ Wri t 
KEY. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D. 
Holderness School, 
Pivmouth, N. H, 








CAMP regen OOK 











Com r 
North S N i 
\ ld and all w r 3 
1 Sea 
\ Camp for a limited number of desirable 
Eexpe need ‘ r ind Teachers. 
R. I baaes ERN, M.S 
BBS FERb Hupson, N. Y. 
CAMP PINNACLE 
me, H. Fr 19 camper 
I want t 4 i tell hat a w le Is er I had 
Camp Pi acle. I 1 er hardly a t Camp 
l was always sor iz doing it Ww € Z Or ZOO n 
I certa im 2 it t s e Pp, 
i I ve ma ike i t Cat If 
I have n xt er I cert ly will € 
t I am g Q i t f 
n ew ¢ I feel € t alrea 
I trate Book 
\l LD). THAYER, Dir \lexander St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FOR BOYS ror 


| CAMP KOKOSING FOR BOYS 
on Lake Kokosing, Orange County, Vt 

Select boys from 8 to 16. Camp of 400 acres entirely sur 
the camp's 100-acre lake Newly built Bungalows f 
‘ry sport on land and in water Mountain hikes. Wo 
ring. Counselors of finest calibre Special oversight by 
— for youngest boys. Booklet 
direc 
Epmunpb C. Cook, A.M., 
Saint Stephens’ College 
ISABELLE T. BAGLEY 
me School for Boys, 
dress Camp Kokosing, 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camy 
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M \ NNANDALE-ON- HUDSON 
rs 
Port Deposit 


After June 15th ad Thetford Cent 









n Mallett’s Bay, Lake 


















plain 27th Y for safety and 
land wat soreeback riding, ets I 
! red ym Long-distance phone 
Physician Illustrated b« from Wa. H. Brow I 
Berkeley -Irving School, 315 West 83rd St., N. \ 
WHAT CAMP? 
assistan the selection of a table camp addre 
go ntact 1 Departme | HarPER’s MAG AZINI 
CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Asqua m Lake 
In the foothills Ni the Whit Mc i 
The camp for boys who love nature ar 1 whole 
outdoor life 35th year For cir 1dd Ss 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, A.B., Dire I 
1404 Ral \ JORFOLE 
KAMP KILL ZARS 
On Lake Ch uir th Seasor 
Recreation ¢ amp tor ry ys, 8tol 
So g Camp tos ler boys 
Ty listinct cam ated by distance of five miles 
Raru I PERRY, Dire 
30x N,85 N rth Fullerton Ave., MONTCLAIR 
CAMP WE E YAH-YAH FOR BOTS 
Thousand Is is, St. Lawrence River, N 
al teks eee zth Ly So 
-ine indy Bathing Beach 
lustr 1 Bookle 
H. H. Buxton, Owner, Supervisor Physic al Training 
Schools 20 Waverly TICA, N 


CAMP CHENANGO 
operstown, N. Y., on Ot 

t Swimmin 1g Z 
ial Prain g 


ing itt ring 


Lake. For Boys 

ntain Climbing, Tennis, Basebal 
re Study, yodcraft, Gar 
f food. High Class Equi; 


sego 





\ 
Natu 


Best « 





BROOKI YN, N 


DAN BEARD CAMP 
4 Great Opportunity to camp in the real wood 
irid-famous scout and outdoor man and Nz 
tcomn jioner Elevation 1,700 feet, be 
ysrests. Let your boy live t! 
under personal directi 


A. E : ‘Lovet AND 251 Maple St., 





Bowne Ave., FLUSHING, I 


SUMMER CAMPS 






will find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because 

high character and iversal circulation among people of re 
ment, intelligence, and means, has always printed more School 
lege, and Summer ( than any other perio 


amp announcements 
of similar character For advertising rates and further informa 
address 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, New Yor 





FIRST THINGS 


Deve t of 
Cu ° F 
Ide Z t ly 
Vig f 

! ke 


Vour boy deserves the best. 








CAMP IDLEWILD Lake EN N. H. | 


Idlew ld p prev idee it. 


\Address JOHN M. DICK. B.D., 345 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


_ EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


years of camp life 


Twenty-e 





n for twenty-eight years 


t Fi 
$2. puge iiimetrated De ac caaiben Beoktet on request. 





When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 














CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 





(continued) 








‘Camp Mowana 


Situated on Echo Lake, in the beautiful Belgrad ike 
district, Camp Mowana makes direct appeal to all ch, t is 
red blooded in American boyhood Real camping experi 
ence, healthy sports, and plain wholesome fare keep body 





























The Kineo Camps 







































and mind in perfect fitness. Every safeguard one counsel- CAMP KINEO KINEO SENIOR CAMP 
lor to every tour boys. Harrison, Maine On Maine Sea Coast 
A, R. MacMAHON, 2171 East 90th Street, Cleveland, Ohie } 2 ! 
W. D. GERKEN, Stamford Military Academy, Stamford, Cona. I Ay 
nd : i 
_ 
BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP : 
Bear Pond, Harrison, Maine The right kind of a summer camp “ ; 4 
for boys, giving the maximum of individual attention \ happy, - mak 
healthful, profitable summer assured The best food and care g — king 
Physical Director, Camp Mother and experienced Councilors. i P : ee 
Ages 8 to 15; send for booklet. f ee 
HAROLD J STAPLES, Director, BIDDEFORD, Me. 7 
€ a rte : IRVING D. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin 
WINONA CAMPS FOR BOYS i : 
Moose Pond. New York 
Thirteenth Season City 
Iwo camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 
For Illustrated Booklet, address 
Cc. E. Coss, 
Denmark Inn, 5 Main St., DENMARK, Me 
CAMP P PISCATAQUIS 
Lobster Lake. Me., va North East Carry, EUGENE oar Dir 
Your boy deserves the best This Camp offers to 
a 250 mile canoe trip under ideal conditions Fis Bam Hikin ig 
Exploring. For new booklet with map, write 
J. STorER, Secretary, 
74 Fayette Street, CAMBRIDGE (39), ), Mé ASS 
CAMP SOKOKIS CAMP OXFORD 
On Long Lake, Bridgton, Maine, gives your boy the A summer camp for boys T we h seasor Seven miles fr 
best in food, care, companions, le aders, and good Poland S pt igs 
times. Personal supervision by Whatever a boy needs for an all-round vacation on gisf 
ture helpers. Small I Bun at Camp Oxford Booklet 
“Safety First, The Best Th fer ; A. F. CALDWELL, A. M 
ORLANDO EATON FERRY, Erasmus Hall High School, BROOKL YN,N.Ye Oxrorpb, Me 
CAMP COBBOSSEE | CAMP WONPOSET 
For Boys. On Cobbossee Lake. Winthrop, Maine. } Bantam Lake, Connecticut 
Supervision, equipment, location, food the best. | A camp for young boys in the Berkshires. 
Special individual attention. | 100 miles from N. Y. City 
Eighteenth Season References. Booklet. Everything a boy can wish for 
R. H. MARSANS, Director, Write for camp bo« 
82 Wall Street, N. Y. C. 





For 


Boys 


Camp Winnecook 


Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine) 


18th season. Athletic fields for ali Svorts. Horse- 

back riding. canoeing, sailing, motor-cruising. Indian 

tribes, head-dress for deeds of valor. Indian pageant. 

Archery, woodcraft, auto trips, hikes. Boy Scouts. 

Photography; Arts and Crafts. Tents and bunga- 

lows in pines. Every boy takes part in everything. 
One Price—No extras. Send fer bookiet. 


HERBERT L. RAND, 24 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 

















RoBERT B. TINDALE, 31 East 71st St., N. Y. ¢ 


Come Wampanoag 


14th Season. Cape Cod, Buzzards Bay 
A salt water camp for boys from 8to15. Scouting 
over old Indian trails. Land and water sports, 
wrizes. Athletics under experienced college men. 
lilitary training. Camp mother, Booklet. 
MR. ALDRICH TAYLOR, MRS. BERTRAND E. TAYLOR, Directors 
234 Grant Avenue, Newton Center, Mass. 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 

















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 










ULVER Summer Schools 


. 






Naval Cavalry is 
irtillery = 
Woodcraft for 
- Younger Boys 
Ss June 30 to Aug. 25 
ow. | l r t s l 


Aue 3 
- »- 
eS Ree . 



















Asheville School Summer Camp 
Ideal Recreation Resort for Boys 
July 6—-August 30 


An 


Everything that boys like 


ASHEVILLE SCHOOL, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


near 








Yt” SS 


LOSALAMOS /& 


Ranch School 


Summer Camp Season 
A SUMMER NEVER TO 















d ’ 
BE FORGOTTEN puctograph. 
A big Western Ranch in the hear 
Fore P 
Row k : 
and fish is 
ma t ear 
leader U. S. Forest Service as a 
Distri ese very tains 
As our limit is 18 boys, better write at once to 


A. J. CONNELL, Director, Los Alamos Ranch School 
Buckman, Santa Fe County, New Mexico 








LakeGenevaSummer Schools 


Under Management of 
Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


\ N \\ AI : \MP x t 


Military 


Northwestern 
and Naval Ae: wlemy ul xperi 








Colonel R. P. DAVIDSON, Superintendent 














CAMP EQUIPMENT 








~ : : 
Tra 
wy Army Auction Bargains 
Tents $4.25 up| C. W. revolvers 2.65 up 
Saddies 4.65 up | Army Waversacks .15 up 
Uniforms 1.50 up | Knapsacks ° up 
Teamharness 26.85, Army Gum slings .30 up 
Spring.Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
ait? 1905 cartridges, $7.77 Ball cart. $3-60 per 100 
. 16 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo 
ns ~ a re m re nee _ pages-- issue 
w Cireuler 10 cents 


FRANCIS. "BANNERMAN ‘SONS, Sot Broadway, New York 


Old Souwn Cances’ 


“Old Town Canoe" will jump at the thrust, or glide at 

my ofa paddle. Floats light as a fleck of foam, but every 
‘Old Town’’ has the built-in strength and sturdiness to with- 
stand many years of rugge d service. For the youngsters, 




















buy the ““Sponson Model'’ the canoe that’s safer than a row 
boat. Write for catalog. 3000 canoesin stock. $67.00 up from 
dealer or factory 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
914 Fourth Se, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 

















When writing to camps please mention Harper’s 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


The answer to your school problem will probably be found 
among the large number of schools advertised in these pages 
The facilities of our School Bureau are also at your commana 
for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HARP=zR’S MAGAZINE Franklin Square, New York 
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Announcement of Publication of 


HARPER’S PICTORIAL LIBRARY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


With Foreword by Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University 


The First Printing 


of this authoriiative new work on 
the World War in all of its amazing 
ramifications is now coming from the 
press, and orders are now being re- 
ceived at special low prices to those 
who order at once. From present 
prospects all of this printing will be 
quickly sold. Those who wish to se- 
cure a set at attractive prices should 
send an inquiry now. All of the 12 
volumes were in the hands of the 
printers in February, and deliveries 
of 11 volumes will begin in March. 
Volume 12, which will contain the 
Peace Treaty in full, has been held 
open to await the result of the 
Senate deadlock. 


Much Valuable New 
Material Has Been Added 


The deferring of publication owing to the printer’s 
strike has been fortunate in that much valuable new 
material has been added greatly enhancing the histori- 
cal value and the usefulness of the Library in the 
years to come. Such, for example, as Pershing’s com- 
plete report to the War Department (the official story 
for all time of Uncle Sam’s greatest war venture), the 
revised American, French and British statistics of 
casualities, Foch’s tribute to the American soldiers, 
the Carnegie Endowment’s estimate of the cost of the 
war in money and economic loss, accurate figures of 
naval losses, the aftermath of peace in the belligerent 
countries, etc. 


picture of the 





Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


Who says in his foreword: ‘“‘Harper‘s 
has prepared for reading Americans 
of the generations following the War 
and children—a 
wonderful 
more comprehensive, vivid, and in- 
spiring than any that was accessible 
to the contemporary generation.” 


—men, women, 


“A Picture of 
A Wonderful Period” — 


is the way Dr. Eliot pithily charac- 
terizes this permanent contribution to 
our understanding of the World War. 
To complete and round out this pict- 
ure, the Library is made up of 12 
separate volumes—each a unit in it- 
self—with no overlapping. No. 1 is 
a brilliant study of what led up to the 
war; No. 2 tells how the war was lost 
and won—the great stakes and how a 
subtle game of world-wide strategy 
was played to win them; No. 3 deals 
with battles, and campaigns 
on all fronts, written by eight West 
Pointers; No. 4 with the war on the 
sea, by U. S. Naval experts; No. 5 
with the exploits of the A. E. F., by 
American officers who took part in 
them; No. 6 with an account of the 
war’s surprising reactions in 37 lands; No, 7 with the 
wonderful work of the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., K. of 
C., ete. and the field service of the Medical Corps; No. 
8 with the wartime triumphs of industry and science; 
No. 9 with intimate character studies of leading actors 
in the grand drama; No. 10 with its heroes and its 
martyrdoms; No. 11 with a simple-language story of the 
war for the young; No. 12 with its economic results, the 
Peace Treaty, and an Index of 15,000 entries (100 pages) 

This all-inclusive plan covers not only the purely 
historical aspects of a momentous cataclysm, but also 
its thrilling, its romantic, its tragic and its amazing 
episodes—in the trenches and behind the lines, on the 
sea and in the air—the human element seen at its best 
and at its worst. 


ste ges 


period 


3,000 Illustrations Pictorialize the Text 


Further to visualize and perfect the “picture of a wonderful period,” war photography and war art have 
been extensively drawn upon with the result that 3,000 illustrations pictorialize the text. 

There are 42 beautifully printed full-page plates in color, special portraits by Joseph Cummings Chase of 
64 American generals, and 16 color maps which illustrate and make intelligible the military and naval campaigns. 


Send for Our Descriptive Booklet and Learn 
Of Our Special Offer to Those Who Order Now 


booklet which -you ought to have if only to get acquainted with a work which is at once a brilliant history, a 
complete encyclopedia, a wonder book and a fact book on the war. f 
and contributors—their names alone stamp the Library as worth buying—such as Gen 
McAlexander, Gen. Wood, Gen. O‘Ryan, Lieut.-Col. Wolf (42nd Div 
Mayo, Admirai Gleaves, Lieut.-Com. Gill, Prof. A. B. Hart, Philip Gibbs, Gen. Sir F. B. Maurice, Col. 
Swinton, Arthur Pollen, Cardinal Gibbons, Pres. Hibben, Henry P. Davison (to name only a few.) 


This booklet will show you the unique editorial plan by which the features of authority’and the 
human element in war have been combined—how the thrill of battle, the spirit of the fighting men, und 
the wonders of science and invention have been not less carefully treated than the slow evolution of 
campaigns and the grand plans of the High Command; how the heroes of the air, the tank, the 
trench, the machine gun, and the submarine are regarded as just as important in a comprehen- 
sive war history such as this, as the mad dreams of world conquerors, the race rivalries, the 
national ambitions, the making of international Joans,the high cost of living, and the 
This World War was an earth-shaking drama of the human 
soul—let this booklet introduce you to the first coérdinated and authoritative treat- 
Sent free on receipt of your request. 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


red terror of revolution 


ment of it in all of its majestic outlines. 


Harper & Brothers 


Est. 1817 


The editors of HARPER‘S PICTORIAL 
LIBRARY Of THE WORLD WAR a 


have prepared a most readable and e 
profusely illustrated descriptive. £9 
°o 

















You will see in it portraits of editors To 
MacArthur, Gen. HARPER 

, Capt. Thomas (Ist Div.), Admiral BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq. 

New York 


Please send me 
at once your de- 
scriptive booklet giv- 
ing me full particulars 

of your new War Library, 
and your special low price 
offer of the first printing. 
HAR. 4-20 

















PREVI IID 





N SELECTING CHARLES 

AUBREY EATON to be its 
spokesman in the present problem 
of industrial unrest, LESLIE’S 
picked the mau whose quiet opin- 
ions were shaping the decisions of 
a number of the country’s most 
prominent industrial figures. 


In selecting LESLIE’S as the ve- 
hicle for his message, Dr. Eaton 
picked the magazine that offered 
the most natural extension of his 
logical audience.* 


You will want to read these vigor- 


ous articles and editorials of his. 


*LESLIE’S circulation of 500,000 is recruited to 
the extent of 58° from the employing class. 
20% of it is rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 
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Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton 
fssociate Bditor 


LESLIE’S 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
THE FIRST 500,000 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Founded 1845 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 





When anythingybig is being done in this world of ours, you want 
to kt sometiting about tt. 

Ou yilleto know WHO is doing it. WHERE it is being done, 
and TOW. ) 

Your daily newspaper reports. The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
describes. It is the authoritative weekly journal describing and 
illustrating how the big things among the current events of the 
world are being done. 

Whenever anything worth-while is accomplished in the fields 
of INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, SCIENCE, INVENTION, RE- 
SEARCH in fact, almost every conceivable human activity—the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN tells you what you want to know 
about It. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE 


i a i, Gea Bl > ‘ + x 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICA! 
h 4A 41 A y i A 
aa aE Ee aT aE ae eee ee . 
It is the supplement to the think- 
— ae . ing man’s newspaper. It costs 
Scientific American Publishing Company * pai 

neg ' $5.00 a year for 52 numbers. 
Use the attached coupon. Send 
your subscription for a year or trial. 
You will find it a good investment. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
vorth | ‘ New York 


hich I enclose $5.00 
I or 


which I enclose $1.00 


Scientific American 


Publishing Company 
Woolworth Bldg.. New York City 


— om om ol 


























The story of a strange girl, by 


Louis Joseph Vance 
THE DARK MIRROR 


The story of a strange girl and her other self. She dreams 
true, yet she dreams falsely. Mr. Vance tells a tale that is fas- 
cinating in its novelty, thrilling in its incidents and unexpected 








in its final denouement. To tell more about this story would 
spoil it for you. Buyit! It cannot disappoint. Net, $1.75 


Gabrielle D’Annunzio 
TALES OF MY NATIVE 
TOWN 


With an introduction by Joseph 
Hergesheimer 
D’Annunzio, the poet-hero of Fiume, 
draws living portraits of his ” turesque 
land and people. Net, $1.75 


Nalbro Bartley 
THE GORGEOUS GIRL 


A story of contrasts—the story of one 
girl whose gorgeousness 1s all on the out- 
side, plainly visible; and another, whose 
beauty and fineness are hidden within. 

Nei, fr. 75 


Christopher Morley 
KATHLEEN 


Kathleen wrote a letter to jee at Ox- 
ford. It fell into the hands of one of the 
“Scorpions” and so the great] Kathleen 
expedition was organized. A little book 
in Morley’s happiest comedy vein. 

Net, $1.25 


At ia Sabie 





DE Published by 


Philippe Bunau-Varilla 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
OF PANAMA 
and Its Relation tothe World War 
Bunau-Varilla started the Revolution 
against Colombia which enabled Panama 
to make her own treaty with the United 
States. A new and startling phase of 
Prussian intrigue. Net, $1.75 


Marion Ames Taggart 
A PILGRIM MAID 


A story 01 1620—for girls of 1920, with 
our Plymouth forefathers for its charac- 
ters. An historic tale for giris, based on 
actual happenings. Net, $1.60 


Charles Neville Buck 
THE TEMPERING 


From Kentucky mountaineer to high 
society—in one generation. And what 
almost happened when he reached the 
top rung. You’ve never read a love story 
like this one. Net, $1.75 





GARDEN CITY, NEW YORE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 96 Richmond St., W. TORONTO 


























Woman’s Heels 


The Peacock, it has been said, is ashamed of 
his feet. 


There is an old saying that if you would know 
whether a woman is smartly dressed, look at her 
heels. 


If the shoe cobblers of the United States were 
organized and articulate, what an opportunity 
for educating the public into having its runover 
heels and worn shoe soles cobbled into their 
pristine glory. 


There are 56,000 shoe menders in our country. 
A “chip in’? of $10.00 apiece per annum would 
give a fund which, spent in good advertising, 
would direct public attention to its heels. 


If the public were made to think about shoe 
mending, the aggregate increase in shoe tapping 
would make each sustaining member much profit 
on his ten. 


There is no national cobblers’ association, but 
corporate “‘big business” is an association of many 
men and many small sums of money. 

Big business is learning to inculcate by adver- 
tising, the consciousness of wants. 


The results are so profitable as to be sometimes 
enviously called profiteering. 


{ads na space in the Butte rick Publicatior 
thro yh {le accredu d advertising agencu’s 
‘ D) ‘ ’ 
Butterick— Publisher 
The Delineator The Designer 
$2.00 a Yea Everybody’s $1.50 a Year) 
Magazine 


$2.50 a Year) 
































She 
played 
to lose 


Rov | = ind round spun the 
W vet she lost 


ve and 
S a 2... not good 
losers—but this one 
i? hy | th } y » 7 | 
behind those burning eves lay 
mvster\ a desperate plot. 
Craig Kennedy -the brilliant 
detective—-solved it. 





If you would forget your cares 
Ou W ruld be ent rtained breathlessly read this astonishing, battling 
<= 3 One Of the matchless Stories by 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


The American Conan Doyle 


CRAIG KENNEDY sieicct icin. 


EFREE E DGAR ALLAN POE Ss 10 VOLUMES 













HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
, He : t € the are wy { mystery a § ecientifi 16 Franklin Sq.,W.Y 
the Reeve at Poe FREE t tir harge 
Sian and Mail me greta NOW - 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK CITY 























THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


Holds the Mirror up to the Stage! 


You who love the theatre in all its many moods—who recognize the 
stage as the center of art and fashion—are you familiar with the most 
eminent authority on things theatrical—the THEATRE MaGazine? 


The MAY ISSUE is a superb Twentieth Anniversary Number, 
and will be treasure d by the atregoers as something for posterity. 


The THEATRE Macazink, 6 East 39th St., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 to cover my subscription, 8 months, beginning with 
the May—Twentieth Birthday Number. 


Name ° . ‘ Address Tre re Tee Teer. eT 























“Here I Am Again!” 
ONE MORE CHANCE 


When you were a little boy you dreamed of the day 
when you might own a whole set of Mark Twain 
and then you waited and waited and grew up—and 
found that a whole set of 25 volumes—stretched 1n a 
row—looking like a whole ra iry in the book-case cost 
about $150. And yousaid, “I'll wait until I get rich.” 
So you waited and were lad vou did because one day 

ou heard how Mark Twain said,“ I don’t like the idea 
of expensive books. Sell A/y books at a low price.” 
(And then you saw advertisements that made you laugh 


nd almost m: ¢ you cry—you felt so young again. 
ne you said, ** Here’s my chance pay . Pil get these 
books 1 little price that | _— *t mind » and Ill be a kid 


gain \ vith Huck Finn and Tom Sawver. 


“MARK TWAIN 





25 VOLUMES 

Ina littl I the M SSISSIDI 1 ragged, Date- peace that ymiecs of in lerstanding B t to us 
lb 1 and dreamed Day at lay, as he plain people of America—he ts something more 
xd on the chff above the sweeping river, he precious, something more rare and beautiful than 
ked th tful eyes at the pilot boats that just a genius. ‘To us he is the simpl nassuming 
imed i th known world beyond man who never for a moment forgot that he was 
() day the | gy to see that magic w rid be- once a b \ the b Vy Who k ew what it meant to 
t tro! ind he ran away and became yearn and to struggle That is wl Pom Sawver 
Far away, indeed, did the river carry him and Huck Finn are the two most human— most 
fame ndrea greatness nsurpas MN pop ilar best b loved bovs tn all the world That 
that humble, neglected boy wa Marl k Fasin is why there is no other man whom Americans 
nemory all tk rld now reveres are so proud—no other man whom we love so much 
His shaggy white head was the head of a prophet to have for our own—near at hand to take us back 
i seer. To the darkest corners of the earth his to the golden days of long ag the days that no 

his genius—has brought joy and that deep — one else can show us how to recapture 





ONE EDITION ONLY 4 LARGE VOLUMES 
FREE Paine’s Life of Mark Twain ILLUSTRATED 


only does this coupon bring Mark Twain at the low price, but it brings you, absolutely FREE, 
\lbert Bigelow Paine’s ** Life of Mark Twain.” 


Paine’s Life of Mark Twain is recognized as the foremost American Biography 
Ny wed ee 1 ; ea i : FREE w ; : yee he i“? z 9 saci S sencanicenay hg F iain & 


Brothers 
16 Franklin Sq. 
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“Zane Grey 


has more of the epic spirit than any 
other living American,”’ says Rupert Hughes 


“He gives the Homeric bigness, ruggedness, tremen- 
dousness, to his people. If he were a Russian, writing 
of the Tartars and the steppes, he would be hailed as 
a giant.”” And now comes a new book by this great 
American novelist 


The Big Novel of 1920 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


By ZANE GREY 


The story of Helen Rayner, and Milt Dale, “Man of the Forest,” 
whom Fate made her rescuer; of the pure romance of their love 
that came into being in the perfect setting of his hidden Mountain 
Paradise . . . Of adventure, of life lived gloriously in the shadow of 
great dangers .. . A novel you will read with interest keyed high, 
and with keen enjoyment of its color, beauty and literary charm. 


Richard Le Gallienne says: 


“One hangs on the story as though one had never heard the like 
before, and loves and hates the characters ... ‘Las Vegas’... is 
one of those characters that one would like to go on reading about 
as long as the author cares to write... A book flooded with the 
golden loveliness of Arizona.” 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


Wherever books are sold 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.90 
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By a World-Famous Journalist 


PHILIP GIBBS 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


AA ILLIONS of Americans learned to look for the articles of Philip 
Gibbs for their clear vision and trenchant style through the days of 
the war. For those readers who, in singling out his despatches among the 
confusion of thousands, paid him a signal tribute, he has a message now 
that he has hitherto been unable to deliver. The glimpse of the great 
reality that Mr. Gibbs was able to give in his famous newspaper articles 
stirred America profoundly. The whole truth, written at white heat, 
and given to the public now without fear of censorship, is a stirring piece 
of literature. Philip Gibbs looks for no return to the old order of things. 
His gospel is the gospel of justice—the religion of humanity. With a re- 
ligious fervor he looks for the dawn of a better day, and he tells how it 
will come. Illustrated. Crown Svo. Cloth. $3.00 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE By Dr. Edward J. Dillon 


HIS book is just what its title indicates—the real inside story of what went on 
during those highly significant days in Paris, when the representatives of 

the Big Five were gathered around the conference table in the Hotel Crillon. 
Doctor Dillon had the advantage over other observers in that he has for twenty 
vears been on the “‘inside” of European politics, and so had the background 
necessary to interpret events. His wide acquaintance opened many doors to 
him in Paris, which remained closed to other writers and journalists. And 
because of his special training, he was able to interpret words and facts, which 
were either mysterious or wholly incomprehensible to the uninitiated. With 
the trained eye and the keen, yet detached, mind of the psy chologist of world 
affairs, he appraised men and events at their true value. Doctor Dillon’s story 
is about the nations of the world whose representatives came to Paris; how Bol- 
shevism got its start; how the profession of statesmanship descended to the most 
shameful barter and sale; how the Covenant of the League of Nations came to 
be attached to the Treaty—all this Doctor Dillon tells without political leaning ot 
prejudice. The book contains many references and footnotes, which are partic- 
ularly valuable for the student of history, and should be in the library of every 
person who would have a clear understanding of why the world is as it is today. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 
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LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY 


‘P’HE most authoritative and comprehensive survey of the war that has yet 


Important Contributions to History 


By Count Ottokar Czernin 


IN THE WORLD WAR 


JUNT CZERNIN is one of the great figures of the World War and this 
record has the intense interest of any frank revelation by a man who has 
been on the “inside” of great events. He here gives the story of Austria- 
Hungary in the great war, supplemented by his diplomatic and personal ex- 
perience, his impressions of men and events, and a fund of anecdotes. As 
Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, he saw the failure of the Central 
Powers’ diplomacy in the Balkans, which helped to ruin Austria; he fought 
against using the U-boats; it was he who represented Austria when President 
Wilson was trying to initiate peace terms, and he ‘went down” with his coun- 
try when the Dual Monarchy crumbled to pieces. The book contains a com- 
prehensive appendix, which gives the text of such important documents as, 
the Treaty of London, Dr. Helfferich’s Speech in the Reichstag on the Submarine 
Warfare, Report of the Peace Negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, and President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $4.00 


By Erich von Ludendorff 


appeared.” —Herbert Sidebotham in the Atlantic Monthly 
“Will remain a war document of high value... . A contribution of great 
importance to the literature of the war.” —William L. McPherson in the N. Y. 


Tribune 


“One of the books that will be read by many. The book will remain one 
of the most important personal documents of the war, valuable to the students 
of the mentality that brought on and directed the catastrophe.” —The Boston Post 

‘General Ludendorff, who was in fact the German ‘war lord’ from August, 
1916, to the Autumn of 1918, has written a very able and interesting book on 
the war... the book throws a flood of light on the hopes and fears of the Great 
General Staff, and on the relations between the German army leaders and the 
politicians in Berlin.”—The London Spectator 

Illustrations. Maps. Two volumes. $7.50 
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New Light on Russia 


°-14YMOND ROBINS’ OWN STORY 
et down by William Hard 


YENSATIONAL revelations jostle each other in the pages of this book, but 





more important still is the common-sense evaluation of tangled events 
a shrewd, trained observer. The thinking public of America has been waiting 
ng for Raymond Robins to speak. It is the story of the man who was there. 
It is written with a thnilling vividness by William Hard. Raymond Robins is 


he man to whom Colonel Roosevelt wrote: “There isn’t anybody in this country 
| am so anxious to see and to hear at length as you.” Raymond Robins went 

Russia for the Red Cross in the early days of Kerensky. His appointment 
vas the result of Colonel Roosevelt’s earnest plea. Roosevelt knew his man. 
Robins’ job was to feed starving women and children. When Kerensky fell, 
and Lenine and Trotzky rode into power, it was still Robins’ job to feed thos¢ 
who hungered. Robins went to Lenine and Trotzky. He demanded a free 
field and no interference. Would they trust him? They did. Robins tells the 


hole story—for the first time, the real facts. Jllustrated. Crown 8vo. $2.00 


OPEN GATES TO RUSSIA 
Malcolm W. Davis 


A THOROUGHLY practical and authoritative book about the opportunities 
which Russia will offer in her coming period of reconstruction, written by 
a man who knows Russia and her people, and who has had a chance to observe 
the present condition of the country. 


‘First,’ says Mr. Davis, “there will be opportunities in trade, for Russia 
annot accomplish her rehabilitation as a nation without a great deal of assistance 
from other nations, as Russians themselves admit. Next, there will be oppor- 
tunities to assist in the development of the intelligence of the Russian masses 
id improvement of the conditions under which they live. Finally, there will 
be opportunities for people who travel to visit in a new way a country with an 
intensely fascinating life, in a phase of evolution full of significance for all other 
nations.” 

Mr. Davis’s book is a challenge to American indifference, and a descrip- 

tion of the avenues of approach to Russia soon to open to Americans. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo0. $2.00 
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RUSSIA AS AN AMERICAN PROBLEAI! 


Two Books by 
JOHN SPARGO 


OHN SPARGO sees Russia not merely as a vast problem, but 

as a vast opportunity, too. He is not a Bolshevist; but for 
the thinker he clears the haze of controversy about Bolshevism with 
his shrewd analysis. For the business man he gives facts that 
will mean money. ‘The outstanding impression is that Mr. Spargo 
does not believe that Russia can have a Socialist administration. 
Great stress is laid upon the fact that Russia contains one-sixth 
of the territory of the world, and is potentially of enormous im- 
portance, as the custodian of vast agricultural and other resources 
which must be utilized for the benefit of the whole world. Docu- 
mentary evidence shows that unless the United States takes the 
leadership in solving this problem, Japan will do so, probably 
with the aid of Germany. Russia’s resources are incalculably great 
her need is for organizing, executive help and the kind of initiative 
available in American engineers, technical people, etc. If we do not 
furnish it, some one else willand probably it will be Japan. This book 
will be the classic on the future of Russia. Crown Svo. Cloth. $2.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BOLSHEVIS AI 


“M* SPARGO has not used pen or typewriter in this book, but an 
X-Ray.” —N. Y. Glob 

“Mr. Spargo’s book should be widely circulated and read.” 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger 

“Should be read and deeply pondered by all who wish to preserve 
American institutions from the insidious plotting of the various cults 
of the Bolsheviks.” —Pittsburgh Dispatch 

“A notable book which is very timely, and a reading of which will 
make anybody a more successful enemy of Bolshevism than he was 
before reading it.”——The Duluth Herald 

“No citizen who has the good of his or her country, family, kind, 
or the reasonable opportunities and decencies of life at heart should 
fail to obtain and study this message.” —Los Angeles Californian 

“One of the most important contributions to the literature of Bol- 


shevism.”’—dreus Leader, Sioux Falls. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.35 
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OUR UNSEEN GUEST = Anonymous 


HAT is it, who is it, that speaks through the ouija-board, 
the so-called automatic writing, the involuntary supernormal 
communications that come from the lips of the “‘meditim”’ in the 
various forms of “trance”? Here is an extraordinarily interest- 
ing example of such communications purporting to come chiefly 
from a young man who was killed during the World War, a person 
about whose existence there is no question. There are two sides 
to this narrative of the conversations that Joan and Darby held 
with him—the first, the evidential one, when they put his actual- 
ity to the test; the second, the record of the great cosmic ques- 
tions which Joan and Darby put to Stephen—and which Stephen 
answered. ‘Those who speculate about existence beyond the grave 
will seek his answers in the pages of “Our Unseen Guest.” 
Crown Svo, Half Cloth, $2.00 


THE SEVEN PURPOSES — By Margaret Cameron 


HIS is no ordinary book that Margaret Cameron has put out... . it 1s 
not a composition but a record . . .. the sub-title of this book is ‘An 
Experience in Psychic Phenomena,” assuredly a most remarkable experience. 
The record is unique. The book containing it is to be read and pondered, and 
then re-read and pondered. It is suggestive, stimulating, gripping.”—WN. Y. 
Tribune 2.2 


TWELVE LESSONS FROM THE SEVEN PURPOSES 
By Margaret Cameron 


OR those who, though separated in religious points of view, are united in 
their desire to have the simple philosophy of “The Seven Purposes” pub- 
lished in compact form. Cloth. 16mo. 75 cents. 


THE UNKNOWN By Camille Flammarion 


HIS is the book that created so much of a furore and made so phenomenal a 
sale at a time when there was little interest in psychic phenomena. To-day 

it is not only a work of definite scientific standing in its field, but it has a far larger 
audience to reach. Though many books bearing on the subject have been 
written since this book first appeared, we feel that none of them have outdone 
Flammarion’s in popularity. $2.00 
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COMMON SENSE IN LABOR MANAGE- 
By Neil M. Clark 


| HAVE tried to bring into clear definition,” says Mr. Clark, “‘the more im- 


MENT 


A 


For the Far-Sighted Business Man 


portant relations between employers and employees with an appraisement 
of methods proved successful in harmonizing them. My function has been 
that of a reporter, in large part, for the ideals and policies expressed herein are 
not impractical ideals or policies of mere theory. | have gone to experienced 
managers tor them. My task has been one of selection and formulation.” 
As the editor of System, a magazine devoted to the problems of management, 
Mr. Clark has been in direct touch with the problems themselves and the men 
who are solving them. His book points the way to the realization of happier 
relation between capital and labor. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $4.00 


WORLD REMAKING By Clarence W. Barron 


Hk key-word to the great problems of reconstruction is money. The author 
in this keen analysis of the world situation to-day shows the dramatic réle 
played by finance, from vast expenditures in propaganda to subtle manipulation 
in international credit. Shows how our problems, from the Russian situation to 
international competition in shoes and machinery, are problems of finance. 
His book is the result of his latest European trip and contains far more 
information than has been brought back by any other writer. Mr. Barron 
goes to the bottom of things in the business and financial world. He discusses 
the labor situation with Lord Cowdra‘; he delves into the coal, steel, and ship- 
ping problems; shows why prices are high and must remain high; deals with the 
ood problem; with the pound ster!ing before its decline; with the coal situation. 
No business man, no investor, no man of property, and no man of any kind 
of income can afford te be otherwise than a close student of all that Mr. Barron 
ets forth in this book. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 


PRESENT AND PAST BANKING 


IN MEXICO By. Walter Flavius McCaleb 


BOOK for statesmen, bankers, importers, exporters, and students of 
A economics, particularly those who want to know about the technical history 
and the inside methods of Mexican banking. The dramatic story of how for 
nearly a century Mexico has tried to establish a permanent banking system, amid 
hire, riot, murder. Here is a book that tells how the first bank was started in 
Mexico in 1830; how the Mexican system struggled along and finally developed 
features which were admired by the entire banking world; how Huerta, after 
murde ring Madero, seize d the banks, wrecked the system, and how Carranza 
looted what was left. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 
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The American Woman in Europe 


ALSACE IN RUST AND GOLD 
By Edith O’Shaughnessy 


ERE is the poetic story of Alsace—long-lost daughter of France—returned 

to La Patrie. Etchings, exquisitely sensitive, of the rural loveliness of Alsace, 
and of interesting men, women, and events. It tells of the hardships and 
spiritual sufferings of those simple, trusting French folk, compelled for years 
to live under a foreign government; and of their joyous home-coming when the 
bells crashed out the message of victory. The volume has many beautiful illus- 
trations from original photographs taken by the author during the days that 
she was in Alsace, just before the armistice was signed. 


Illustrated. Crown 8v0. $2.00 
UP THE SEINE TO THE BATTLEFIELDS 
By Anna Bowman Dodd Particularly for the tourist 





Pid paintings sensitive as water-colors give the movement and life of 

delightful trip up the Seine. All the glamour of the France of today and of 
a glorious past is given in this book of real beauty. The first picture shows 
Allied ships carrying soldiers, guns, supplies to the front; ruined towers along 
the — banks; all nature scarred by shells—France rising in her anger against 
the German insult. Then an imaginary picture of the past—the Normans, 
traders and fighters; the French kings; the romantic story of such famous old 
towns as Honfleur, Lillebonne—and Rouen; the traditions of the great cathe- 
drals and monasteries. ‘Then back to the present—delightful meetings and 
luncheons with American and French officers in little ancient towers. You 
who are contemplating a visit to France will find in this book the directions 
for a most interesting itinerary, as well as descriptive accounts of places worth 
visiting. Illustrated. Cloth. Crown 8v0. $2.50 


A YEAR AS A GOVERNMENT AGENT 
By Vira B. Whitehouse 


sé 


NE of the sanest and most interesting books concerning the activity of 
this government during the war which could be wished.” 
—Philadelphia North American 
“A unique story. No other woman had, during the war, just the kind of 
task assigned to Mrs. Whitehouse—that of Director in Switzerland of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, . . . a really thrilling story of one woman’s 
efficiency.” —Washington Star 


“Brightly and briskly written.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.75 
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Fiction Human and Humorous 


LIGHTNIN’ By Frank Bacon 


N°’ since “ The Old Homestead” has any play so caught the American 
public as “Lightnin’” in which Frank Bacon has scored a success that 
will go down in the annals of the American stage. 

‘Lightnin’” is an authentic American production. For twenty years Frank 
Bacon lived with the idea out of which the story finally grew. The life which 
it represents is the life he knew in the West as a boy. He treasured up the 
sayings, the incidents, even the old suit and the old shoes that he wears to-day 
in playing the part. The opportunity was a long time in coming, but when it did 
come it brought with it the success that every one knows. And now Mr. Bacon 
has made “Lightnin’” into a book—a novel—full of quaint sayings, chuckles 
and plenty of honest fun. Frontispiece. Post Svo. Cloth. $1.75 


EFFICIENCY EDGAR 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


UST listen to Efhciency Edgar tell you how to do it! He doesn’t mind 

bit, and he has some mighty amusing things to tell. Because laughter 

is good for the digestion, the doings of “Efhciency Edgar,” here chronicled, 

will be relished by all who do not take life too seriously. A merry, well-balanced 

tale, with Edgar as the star performer in courtship, marriage, and fatherhood. 
For everybody who hates the word “efficiency.” 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.2 


vw 


SKINNER MAKES IT FASHIONABLE 
By Henry Irving Dodge 


KINNER’S dress suit made the nation laugh loud, and so did his Big Idea. 


But never did the impulsive Skinner get a bigger idea than this, his own 


Skinne resque method of downing the H. C. of L. And once more gloom flies 
at Skinner’s approach like dust before a broom. Deliciously humorous, amus- 
ing and very original. Frontispiece. Post &vo. Cloth. $1.00 


i 





WHAT OUTFIT, BUDDY? By T. Howard Kelly 


IMMY says: ‘‘Me and O. D. are you an’ your buddy, an’ take it from me, 
J you'll wanta go along if you start on the A. W. O. L. we went on! This 
ain't no war book—nothin’ about savin’ our souls, or makin’ the world safe fot 
profiteers, or the League o’ Notions in it—but a lot about the heluva good 
time me an’ O. D. had just the same as you an’ your Buddy.” 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. Half Cloth. $1.50 
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Here are some high spots from critical comment on 


> 5 ie, fy 
THE GREAT DESIRE 
By Alexander Black 
“A GREAT BOOK-—one of the greatest of American novels.”’—Franklin K. 
Lane, former Secretary of the Interior 


“IT do not know the like of it for literary novelty and for constancy to a 
high ideal of life and the poetry and truth and beauty of it.”—William Dean 
Howells in The New York Times 

“If this is not the Great American Novel, it is surely first-cousin to that 
elusive, always-to-be-written book.” —Los Angeles Times 

“A great vision. A novel of inspiration and awakening.” —Washington Star 

“Startling originality.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger 

“American letters will have a permanent place in the archives of the world’s 
literature with such works as this to build on. The future of our novel looks 
promising viewed from the heights of ‘The Great Desire.”’”’—Chicago Daily News 

Post Svo. Cloth. $1.75 


THE STRANGERS’ BANQUE! 
all 
By Donn Byrne 
N unusual novei, . . . 1t is unusual in many respects apart from the important 
one that it is unusually interesting from beginning to end.” —WN. Y. Herald 
“A story that grips.” —N. Y. World 


“In more ways than one this story is remarkable. It reflects, in an original 
and intensive fashion, the newer developments in the struggle between capital 
and labor.”—Philadelphia Press 


**A mighty interesting production.”’—Baltimore News. Post 8v0. Cloth. $1.75 
enti £1 i3 


D UDS By Henry C. Rowland 


THRILLING story about the detection of smugglers that will stir up the 
blood and keep alive the most jaded interest.”—The Troy Times 
“Unique, thrilling, and compelling, making the story one of the best of its 
kind which has appeared this season.” —Utica Observer 
“A mystery story that keeps the reader wildly guessing, . . . a well-spiced 
romance that makes the easiest kind of reading.””—Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
Post 8vo. $1.75 
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Some Intellectual Treats 


MOMENTS WITH MARK THAIN 
Albert Big. low Paine 
Le; . choice gleanings from Mark Twain's wit are as authentic a piece 


rld’s wisdom as Montaigne or Francis Bacon. Not a man ot 
in the great army of Mark Twain lovers but will want this book as soon 





hears of it. A beautifully made pocket volume that will wear like an old 

| Only one man could prepare such a book Albert Bigelow Paine, 

} te the “Life of Mark Twain” and recently edited his wonderful letters. 
Varr Soo. Cloth. $1.50 


ONE HUNDRED BEST NOVELS 
CONDENSED Edited by Edward A. Groxier 


i bes world’s representative novels have been condensed and published in 
these four volumes for the advantage of those who have but little time 
1 and as a ready reference. Each condensation is ably done by a writet 
rience, and an illustration from the book, or a portrait of the author, 


BALLADS OF OLD NEW YORK 


By Arthur Guiterman 
A RLEHUR GUITERMAN is nattonally known by his contributions to Life 


oe Tho ids of people who re ad no other poetry enjoy oe pleasant, easy- 
ng cae In this, his latest book, Mr. Guiterman gives a new and 
whimsk nd delightful interest to the quaint, historical side of old New York 
He has chosen the Old-World singing ballad as the form in which to tell his merry 
t _ and writes about the old Dutch burgomasters, the English Colonials, 
| the American Revolutionists in a fascinating manner. The charm of the 
ith its ilustrations, will make it of universal interest. 

IIlustrated. Cloth. $1.50 


THE DOUGHBOY’S RELIGION 
By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Harvey O'Higgins 


HIS book is sure to be widely and carefully read everywhere.” 
| Los Angeles Exami 
there has been so much nonsense about the religion of the Fee sot 
written and spoke n . that it is refreshing to hear the subject treated 
thy by a real man.”’—Boston Transer pt Post Svo. Cloth. $1.25 
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A New Joy for the Children 


@ Last Christmas the children were writing, “Please send more 
Bubble Books.” The more they have the more they want. When 
they’re tired of balls and tops and blocks and marbles and dolls 
they can turn to rollicking rhymes and beautiful colored pictures, 
and music--real records for real phonographs—all three in one 
gorgeous book. ‘They have had stories, they have had pictures 

and music, but never before have they had all three together. 








@ And now come two more enchanting little volumes to make 
them happy. THe Merry Mipvcet Bussie Book tells of 
a little boy who was turned into the tiniest tot, knee high to a 
grasshopper so that he would be able to hear the Bubble Book 
folk sing “Mr. Daddy Long-Legs and Mr. Floppy Fly,” “The Fly 
and the Bumble Bee,” and ‘*The Spider and the Fly.” 


© In Tue Lirrte Miscuier Bussie Book from over the garden 
wall, the voice in the running brook takes form, thanks to the 
magic bubble pipe, and continues to captivate with mischievous- 
ness in the person of “The Little Girl Who Had a Little Curl.” 
\nd her wistful singing of “Oh, Dear! What Can the Matter 
Be?,’ “Bobby Shaftoe’s Gone to Sea.” 


THE BUBBLE BOOKS 


By Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson 
Illustrated by Rhoda Chase 


Each volume complete in itself, with three sure-enough 
Columbia records, each in a little pocket in the book, just made to 
fit it. The children love them and you can always keep adding 
to their collection. 


The Harper-Columbia Books That Sing 





The First Bubble Book The Pet Bubble Book No. 6 

The Second Bubble Book The Funny Froggy Bubble Book No. 7 

The Third Bubble Book The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book No. 8 

The Animal Bubble Book No. 4 The Merry Midget Bubble Book No. 9 
The Pie Party Bubble Book No. 5 The Little Mischief Bubble Book No. 10 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Established 1817, New York, N. Y. 
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Ss When the Clock Strikes Four RS 


M' RNING’S duties done. Luncheon over until another day. An 
A ‘ 
t tshe wants to do. 


c And then—that enchanting bit of afternoon whe 
| tO enjoy her tea and her cozy hospitality. In this cl eel r¢ | 
‘tant is the silent part that silver lays—casting its lustrous spell 
environment—stimulating, by its brilliance, the wit and warmth of 
t, witl il, sO suggestive 1n 1ts enduring be ity, of those lit long 
1 maintained over a cup of fragrant, refreshing tea 
Silverware is available from leading jeu vwhere f 
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THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 


I—THE FACE 


BY GILBERT K. 


IN THE TARGET 


CHESTERTON 


This is the first of a series of detective stories which Mr. Chesterton is writing for 
Harper’s MaGazinge. The protagonist in these adventures is an oddly original char- 
acter, as the title of the series implies, and it ts to be hoped that his exploits will prove a 
diverting feature of the Magazine during the current year. Owing to Mr. Chesterton’s 
absence in the Far East, and the irregularity of the mails, it may not be possible to 
publish the stories in consecutive issues of the Magazine.—Tune Epiror. 


} AROLD MARCH, the rising re- 

viewer and social critic, was walk- 
ing vigorously across a great tableland 
of moors and commons, the horizon of 
which was fringed with the far-off woods 
of the famous estate of Torwood Park. 
He was a good-looking young man in 
tweeds, with very pale curly hair and 
pale clear eyes. Walking in wind and sun 
in the very landscape of liberty, he was 
still young enough to remember his poli- 
tics and not merely try to forget them. 
For his errand at Torwood Park was a 
political one; it was the place of ap- 
pointment named by no less a person 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Howard Horne, then introducing his 
so-called Socialist Budget, and prepared 
to expound it in an interview with so 
promising a penman. Harold March was 
the sort of man who knows everything 
about politics, and nothing about poli- 
ticians. He also knew a great deal about 
art, letters, philosophy, and general 
culture; about almost everything, in- 
deed, except the world he was living in. 


Abruptly, in the middle of those 
sunny and windy flats, he came upon a 
sort of cleft almost narrow enough to be 
called a crack in the land. It was just 
large enough to be the water-course for 
a small stream which vanished at inter- 
vals under green tunnels of under- 
growth, as if in a dwarfish forest. In- 
deed, he had an odd feeling as if he were 
a giant looking over the valley of the 
pygmies. When he dropped into the 
hollow, however, the impression was 
lost; the rocky banks, though hardly 
above the height of a cottage, hung over 
and had the profile of a precipice. As he 
began to wander down the course of the 
stream, in idle but romantic curiosity, 
and saw the water shining in short strips 
between the great gray boulders and 
bushes as soft as great green mosses, he 
fell into quite an opposite vein of fan- 
tasy. It was rather as if the earth had 
opened and swallowed him into a sort 
of underworld of dreams. And when he 
became conscious of a human figure dark 
against the silver stream, sitting on a 
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large boulder and looking rather like a 
large bird, it was perhaps with some of 
the premonitions proper to a man who 
meets the strangest friendship of his life. 

The man was apparently fishing; or 
at least was fixed in a fisherman’s atti- 
tude with more than a fisherman’s im- 
mobility. March was able to examine 
the man almost as if he had been a 
statue for some minutes before the statue 
spoke. He was a tall, fair man, cadaver- 
and a little lackadaisical, with 
heavy eyelids and a high-bridged nose. 
When his face was shaded with his wide 
white hat, his light mustache and lithe 
figure gave him a look of youth. But the 
Panama lay on the moss beside him; and 
the spectator could see that his brow was 
prematurely bald; and this, combined 
with a certain hollowness about the eyes, 
had an air of headwork and even head- 
But the most curious thing about 
him, realized after a short scrutiny, was 
that, though he looked like a fisherman, 
he was not fishing. 

He was holding, instead of a rod, 
something that might have been a land- 
ing-net which some fishermen use, but 
which was much more like the ordinary 
toy net which children carry, and which 
they generally use indifferently for 
shrimps or butterflies. He was dipping 
this into the water at intervals, gravely 
regarding its harvest of weed or mud, 
and emptying it out again. 

“No, [ haven’t caught anything,” he 
remarked, calmly, as if answering an 
unspoken query. “When I do I have to 
throw it back again; especially the big 
fish. But some of the little beasts inter- 
est me when I get ’em.” 

“A scientific interest, I suppose?” 
observed March. 

“Of a rather amateurish sort, I fear,” 
answered the strange fisherman. “I 
have a sort of hobby about what they 
call phenomena of phosphorescence. But 
it would be rather awkward to go about 
in society crying stinking fish.” 

‘I suppose it would,” said March, 
with a smile. 

‘Rather odd to enter a drawing-room 


ous, 


ache. 
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varrying a large luminous cod,” con- 
tinued the stranger, in his listless way. 
“How quaint it would be if one could 
‘arry it about like a lantern, or have 
little sprats for candles. Some of the 
sea-beasts would really be very pretty 
like lamp-shades; the blue sea-snail that 
glitters all over like starlight; and some 
of the red starfish really shine like red 
stars. But, naturally, ’'m not looking 
for them here.” 

March thought of asking him what he 
was looking for; but, feeling unequal to 
a technical discussion at least as deep 
as the deep-sea fishes, he returned to 
more ordinary topics. 

“Delightful sort of hole this is,” he 
said. “This little dell and river here. 
It’s like those places Stevenson talks 
about, where something ought to hap- 
pen. 

“IT know,” answered the other. “I 
think it’s because the place itself, so to 
speak, seems to happen and not merel; 
to exist. Perhaps that’s what old Picasso 
and some of the cubists are trying to 
express by angles and jagged lines. Look 
at that wall like low cliffs that juts for- 
ward just at right angles to the slope of 
turf sweeping up to it. That’s like a si- 
lent collision. It’s like a breaker and 
the back-wash of a wave.” 

March looked at the low-browed crag 
overhanging the green slope and nodded. 
He was interested in a man who turned 
so easily from the technicalities of sci- 
ence to those of art; and asked him if he 
admired the new angular artists. 

“As I feel it, the cubists are not cubist 
enough,” replied the stranger. “I mean 
they’re not thick enough. By making 
things mathematical they make them 
thin. Take the living lines out of that 
landscape, simplify it to a right angle, 
and you flatten it out to a mere dia- 
gram on paper. Diagrams have their 
own beauty; but it is of just the other 
sort. They stand for the unalterable 


things; the calm, eternal, mathematical 
sort of truths; what somebody calls the 
‘white radiance of ’—” 

He stopped, and before the next word 
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came something had happened almost 
too quickly and completely to be real- 
ized. From behind the overhanging rock 
came a noise and rush like that of a rail- 
way train; and a great motor-car ap- 
peared. It topped the crest of cliff, black 
against the sun, like a_ battle-chariot 
rushing to destruction in some wild epic. 
March automatically put out his hand 
in one futile gesture, as if to catch a 
falling tea-cup in a drawing-room. 

For the fraction of a flash it seemed to 
leave the ledge of rock like a flying- 
ship; then the very sky seemed to turn 
over like a wheel, and it lay a ruin amid 
the tall grasses below, a line of gray 
smoke going up slowly from it into the 
silent air. <A little lower the figure of a 
man with gray hair lay tumbled down 
the steep green slope, his limbs lying all 
at random, and his face turned away. 

The eccentric fisherman dropped his 
net and walked swiftly toward the spot, 
his new acquaintance following him. As 
they drew near there seemed a sort of 
monstrous irony in the fact that the dead 
machine was still throbbing and thun- 
dering as busily as a factory, while the 
man lay so still. 

He was unquestionably dead. The 
blood flowed in the grass from a hope- 
lessly fatal fracture at the back of the 
skull; but the face, which was turned to 
the sun, was uninjured and strangely 
arresting in itself. It was one of those 
cases of a strange face so unmistakable 
as to feel familiar. We feel, somehow, 
that we ought to recognize it, even 
though we do not. It was of the broad, 
square sort with great jaws, almost like 
that of a highly intellectual ape; the 
wide mouth shut so tight as to be traced 
by a mere line; the nose short with the 
sort of nostrils that seem to gape with 
an appetite for the air. The oddest thing 
about the face was that one of the eye- 
brows was cocked up at a much sharper 
angle than the other. March thought he 
had never seen a face so naturally alive 
as that dead one. And its ugly energy 
seemed all the stranger for its halo of 
hoary hair. Some papers lay half fallen 
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out of the pocket, and from among them 
March extracted a card-case. He read 
the name on the card aloud. 

“Sir Humphrey Turnbull. I’m sure 
I’ve heard the name somewhere.” 

His companion only gave a sort of lit- 
tle sigh and was silent for a moment, as 
if ruminating, then he merely said, “The 
poor fellow is quite gone,” and added 
some scientific terms in which his auditor 
once more found himself out of his depth. 

“As things are,’ continued the same 
curiously well-informed person, “it will 
be more legal for us to leave the body as 
it is until the police are informed. In 
fact, I think it will be well if nobody ex- 
cept the police is informed. Don’t be 
surprised if I seem to be keeping it dark 
from some of our neighbors round here.” 
Then, as if prompted to regularize his 
rather abrupt confidence, he said: “I’ve 
come down to see my cousin at Torwood; 
my name is Horne Fisher. Might be a 
pun on my _ pottering about here, 
mightn’t it?” 

“Is Sir Howard Horne your cousin?” 
asked March. “I’m going to Torwood 
Park to see him myself; only about his 
public work, of course, and the wonder- 
ful stand he is making for his principles. 
I think this Budget is the greatest thing 
in English history. If it fails, it will be 
the most heroic failure in English his- 
tory. Are you an admirer of your great 
kinsman, Mr. Fisher?” 

**Rather,” said Mr. Fisher. “He’s the 
best shot I know.” 

Then, as if sincerely repentant of his 
nonchalance, he added, with a sort of 
enthusiasm: 

“No, but really, he’s a beautiful shot.” 

As if fired by his own words, he took a 
sort of leap at the ledges of the rock 
above him, and scaled them with a sud- 
den agility in startling contrast to his 
general lassitude. He had stood for 
some seconds on the headland above, 
with his aquiline profile under the 
Panama hat relieved against the sky and 
peering over the country-side before his 
companion had collected himself suffi- 
ciently to scramble up after him. 
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The level above was a stretch of com- 
mon turf on which the tracks of the fated 
car were plowed plainly enough; but the 
brink of it was broken as with rocky 
teeth; broken boulders of all shapes and 
sizes lay near the edge; it was almost 
incredible that any one could have de- 
liberately driven into such a death-trap, 
especially in broad daylight. 

**T can’t make head or tail of it,”’ said 
March. ‘“‘Was he blind? Or blind 
drunk?” 

** Neither, by the look of him,” replied 
the other. 

“Then it was suicide.” 

“It doesn’t seem a cozy way of doing 
it,” remarked the man called Fisher. 
* Besides, I don’t fancy poor old Puggy 
would commit suicide, somehow.” 

* Poor old who?” inquired the wonder- 
ing journalist. “Did you know this 
unfortunate man?” 

*“Nobody knew him exactly,”’ replied 
Fisher, with some vagueness. “ But one 
knew him, of course. He’d been a terror 
in his time, in Parliament and the courts, 
and so on; especially in that row about 
the aliens who were deported as unde- 
sirables, when he wanted one of ’em 
hanged for murder. He was so sick 
about it that he retired from the bench. 
Since then he mostly motored about by 
himself; but he was coming to Torwood, 
too, for the week-end; and I don’t see 
why he should deliberately break his 
neck almost at the very door. I believe 
Hoggs—I mean my cousin Howard— 
was coming down specially to meet 
him.” 

*Torwood Park 
your cousin?” inquired March. 

“No; it used to belong to the Win- 
throps, you know,” replied the other. 
“Now a new man’s got it; a man from 
Montreal named Jenkins. Hoggs comes 
for the shooting; I told you he was a 
lovely shot.” i 

This repeated eulogy on the great so- 
cial statesman affected Harold March 
as if somebody had defined Napoleon as 


doesn’t belong to 


a distinguished player of nap. But he 
had another half-formed impression 
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struggling in this flood of unfamiliar 
things, and he brought it to the surface 
before it could vanish. 

“Jenkins,” he repeated. “Surely you 
don’t mean Jefferson Jenkins, the social 
reformer? I mean the man who’s fight- 
ing for the new cottage-estate scheme. 
It would be as interesting to meet him 
as any Cabinet Minister in the world, if 
you'll excuse my saying so.” 

“Yes; Hoggs told him it would have 
to be cottages,” said Fisher. ‘He said 
the breed of cattle had been improved 
too often, and people were beginning to 
laugh. And of course you must hang a 
peerage on to something; though the 
poor chap hasn’t got it yet. Hullo, here’s 
somebody else.”’ 

They had started walking in the tracks 
of the car, leaving it behind them in the 
hollow, still humming horribly like a 
huge insect that had killed a man. The 
tracks took them to the corner of a road, 
one arm of which went on in the same 
line toward the distant gates of the park 
It was clear that the car had been driven 
down the long straight road, and then, 
instead of turning with the road to the 
left, had gone straight on over the turf 
to its doom. But it was not this dis 
covery that had riveted Fisher’s eve, 
but something even more solid. At the 
angle of the white road a dark and soli- 
tary figure was standing almost as still as 
a finger-post. It was that of a big man 
in rough shooting-clothes, bareheaded, 
and with tousled curly hair that gave 
him a rather wild look. On a nearer 
approach this first more fantastic im- 
pression faded; in a full light the figure 
took on more conventional colors, as of 
an ordinary gentleman who happened 
to have come out without a hat and 
without very studiously brushing his 
hair. But the massive stature remained, 
and something deep and even cavernous 
about the setting of the eyes redeemed 
his animal good looks from the common- 
place. But March had no time to study 
the man more closely, for, much to his 


astonishment, his guide merely ob- 


served, “‘ Hullo, Jack!’ and walked past 
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him as if he had indeed been a sign-post, 
and without attempting to inform him 
of the catastrophe beyond the rocks. It 
was relatively a small thing, but it was 
only the first in a string of singular antics 
on which his new and eccentric friend 
was leading him. 

The man they had passed looked after 
them in rather a suspicious fashion, but 
Fisher continued serenely on his way 
along the straight road that ran past the 
gates of the great estate. 

“That’s John Burke, the traveler,” he 
condescended to explain. “I expect 
you've heard of him; shoots big game 
and all that. Sorry I couldn’t stop to 
introduce you, but I dare say you'll meet 
him later on.” 

“I know his book, of course,” said 
March, with renewed interest. ‘That is 
certainly a fine piece of description, 
about their being only conscious of the 
closeness of the elephant when the colos- 
sal head blocked out the moon.” 

“Yes, young Halkett writes jolly well, 
I think. What? Didn’t you know Hal- 
kett wrote Burke's book for him? 
Burke can’t use anything except a gun; 
and you can’t write with that. Oh, he’s 
genuine enough in his way, you know, 
as brave as a lion, or a good deal braver 
by all accounts.” 

“You seem to know all about him,” 
observed March, with a rather bewil- 
dered laugh, “and about a good many 
other people.” 

Fisher’s bald brow became abruptly 
corrugated, and a curious expression 
came into his eyes. 

“T know too much,” he said. “That’s 
what’s the matter with me. That’s 
what’s the matter with all of us, and the 
whole show; we know too much. Too 
much about one another; too much 
about ourselves. That’s why I’m really 
interested, just now, about one thing 
that I don’t know.” 

“And that is?” inquired the other. 

“Why that poor fellow is dead.” 

They had walked along the straight 
road for nearly a mile, conversing at 
intervals in this fashion; and March had 
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a singular sense of the whole world being 
turned inside out. Mr. Horne Fisher did 
not especially abuse his friends and rela- 
tives in fashionable society; of some of 
them he spoke with affection. But they 
seemed to be an entirely new set of men 
and women, who happened to have the 
same names as the men and women 
mentioned most often in the newspapers. 
Yet no fury of revolt could have seemed 
to him more utterly revolutionary than 
this cold familiarity. It was like day- 
light on the other side of stage scenery. 

They reached the great lodge gates of 
the park, and, to March’s surprise, 
passed them and continued along the 
interminable white, straight road. But 
he was himself too early for his appoint- 
ment with Sir Howard, and was not dis- 
inclined to see the end of his new friend’s 
experiment. whatever it might be. They 
had long left the moorland behind them, 
and half the white road was gray in the 
great shadow of the Torwood pine for- 
ests, themselves like gray bars shuttered 
against the sunshine and within, amid 
that clear noon, manufacturing their 
own midnight. Soon, however, rifts be- 
gan to appear in them like gleams of 
colored windows; the trees thinned and 
fell away as the road went forward, 
showing the wild, irregular copses in 
which, as Fisher said, the house-party 
had been blazing away all day. And 
about two hundred yards farther on they 
came to the first turn of the road. 

At the corner stood a sort of decayed 
inn with the dingy sign of The Grapes. 
The sign-board was dark and indecipher- 
able by now, and hung black against the 
sky and the gray moorland beyond, 
about as inviting as a gallows. March 
remarked that it looked like a tavern for 
vinegar instead of wine. 

**A good phrase,” said Fisher, “‘and so 
it would be if you were silly enough to 
drink wine in it. But the beer is very 
good, and so is the brandy.” 

March followed him into the bar par- 
lor with some wonder, and his dim sense 
of repugnance was not dismissed by the 
first sight of the innkeeper, who was 
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widely different from the genial inn- 
keeper of romance, a bony man, 
silent behind a black mustache, but with 


very 
black, restless eves. Taciturn as he was, 
the investigator succeeded at last in ex- 
from 
him, by dint of ordering beer and talking 


tracting a serap of information 
to him persistently and minutely on the 
He evidently re- 
garded the innkeeper as in some singular 


subject of motor-cars. 


way an authority on motor-cars; as being 
deep in the seerets of the mechanism, 
management, and mismanagement of 
motor-cars; holding the man all the time 
with a glittering eve like the Ancient 
Mariner. Out of all this rather mysteri- 
there did 
last a sort of admission that one particu- 
lar motor-car, of a given description, had 


conversation emerge at 


Ous 


stopped before the inn about an hour 
and that 
alighted, requiring some mechanical as- 
Asked if the visitor required 
any other assistance, the innkeeper said 
shortly that the old gentleman had filled 
his flask and taken a packet of sand- 
And with these words the some- 
host had walked 
hastily out of the bar, and they heard 
him banging doors in the dark interior. 

Fisher’s wandered round 
the dusty and dreary inn parlor and 
rested dreamily on a glass case contain- 
ing a stuffed bird, with a gun hung on 
hooks above it, which seemed to be its 


before, an elderly man had 


sistance. 


wiches. 


what inhospitable 


weary eve 


only ornament. 

* Puggy humorist,” he 
served, “at least in his own rather grim 
sty le. 
joke for a man to buy a packet of sand- 
wiches when he is just going to commit 


Was a ob- 


But it seems rather too grim a 


suicide.” 

a that,” 
March, “it isn’t very usual for a man to 
buy a packet of sandwiches when he’s 
just outside the door of a grand house 


you come to answered 


he’s going to stop at.” 


“NO . «i: ah repeated Fisher, al- 


most mechanically; and then suddenly 
cocked his eye at his interlocutor with a 
much livelier expression. 

“By Jove! that’s an idea. You're per- 


fectly right. And that suggests a very 
queer idea, doesn’t it?” 

There was a silence, and then March 
started with irrational nervousness 2s 
the door of the inn was flung open and 
another man walked rapidly to the count- 
er. He had struck it with a coin and 
called out for brandy before he saw the 
other two guests, who were sitting at a 
bare wooden table under the window. 
When he turned about with a rather 
wild stare March had yet another unex- 
pected emotion, for his guide hailed the 
man as Hoggs and introduced him as Sir 
Howard Horne. 

He looked rather older than his boy- 
ish portraits in the illustrated papers, 
as is the way of politicians; his flat, fair 
hair was touched with gray, but his face 
was almost comically round, with a 
Roman which, when, combined 
with his quick, bright eyes, raised a 
vague reminiscence of a parrot. He had 
a cap rather at the back of his head and 
a gun under his arm. Harold March had 
imagined many things about his meeting 
with the great political reformer, but he 
had never pictured him with a gun un- 
der his arm, drinking brandy in a public- 
house. 

“So you're stopping at Jink’s, too,” 
said Fisher. “Everybody seems to be 
at Jink’s.” 

“Yes,” replied the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. “Jolly good shooting. At 
least all of it that isn’t Jink’s shooting. I 
never knew a chap with such good shoot- 
ing that was such a bad shot. Mind 
you, he’s a jolly good fellow and all 
that; I don’t say a word against him. 
But he never learned to hold a gun when 
he was packing pork or whatever he did. 
They say he shot the cockade off his own 
servant’s hat; just like him to have 
cockades, of course. He shot the 
weather - cock off his own ridiculous 
gilded summer-house. It’s the only 
cock he'll ever kill, I should think. Are 
you coming up there now?” 

Fisher said, rather vaguely, that he 
was following soon, when he had fixed 
something up; and the Chancellor of the 


nose 
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Exchequer left the inn. March fancied 
he had been a little upset or impatient 
when he called for the brandy; but he 
had talked himself back into a satisfac- 
tory state, if the talk had not been quite 
what his literary visitor had expected. 
Fisher, a few minutes afterward, slowly 
led the way out of the tavern and stood 
in the middle of the road, looking down 
it in the direction from which they had 
traveled. Then he walked back about 
two hundred yards in that direction and 
stood still again. 

“T should think this is about the 
place,” he said. 

“What place?” asked his companion. 

“The place where the poor fellow was 
killed,” said Fisher, sadly. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
March. ‘“‘He was smashed up on the 
rocks a mile and a half from here.” 

[‘ No, he wasn’t,” replied Fisher. “‘He 
didn’t fall on the rocks at all. Didn’t 
you notice that he only fell on the slope 
of soft grass underneath? But I saw 
that he had a bullet in him already.” 

Then after a pause he added: 

“He was alive at the inn, but he was 
dead long before he came to the rocks. 
So he was shot as he drove his car down 
this strip of straight road, and I should 
think somewhere about here. After that, 
of course, the car went straight on with 
nobody to stop or turn it. It’s really a 
very cunning dodge in its way; for the 
body would be found far away, and most 
people would say, as you do, that it was 
an accident to a motorist. The murderer 
must have been a clever brute.” 

“But wouldn’t the shot be heard at 
the inn or somewhere?” asked March. 

“Tt would be heard. But it would not 
be noticed. That,’’ continued the inves- 
tigator, “is where he was clever again. 
Shooting was going on all over the place 
all day; very likely he timed his shot so 
as to drown it in a number of others. 
Certainly he was a first-class criminal. 
And he was something else as well.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his com- 
panion, with a creepy premonition of 


something coming, he knew not why. 
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“He was a first-class shot,” said 
Fisher. 

He had turned his back abruptly and 
was walking down a narrow, grassy lane, 
little more than a cart-track, which lay 
opposite the inn and marked the end of 
the great-estate and the beginning of 
the open moors. March plodded after 
him with the same idle perseverance, and 
found him staring through a gap in 
giant weeds and thorns at the flat face 
of a painted paling. From behind the 
paling rose the great gray columns of a 
row of poplars, which filled the heavens 
above them with dark-green shadow 
and shook faintly in a wind which had 
sunk slowly into a breeze. The afternoon 
was already deepening into evening, and 
the titanic shadows of the poplars 
lengthened over a third of the landscape. 

“Are you a_ first-class criminal?” 
asked Fisher, in a friendly tone. “I’m 
afraid I’m not. But I think I can man- 
age to be a sort of fourth-rate burglar.” 

And before his companion could reply 
he had managed to swing himself up and 
over the fence; March followed without 
much bodily effort, but with consider- 
able mental disturbance. The poplars 
grew so close against the fence that they 
had some difficulty in slipping past them, 
and beyond the poplars they could see 
only a high hedge of laurel, green and 
lustrous in the level sun. Something in 
this limitation by a series of living walls 
made him feel as if he were really 
entering a shattered house instead of 
an open field. It was as if he came 
in by a disused door or window and 
found the way blocked by furniture. 
When they had circumvented the laurel 
hedge they came out on a sort of terrace 
of turf, which fell by one green step to 
an oblong lawn like a bowling green. 
Beyond this was the only building in 
sight, a low conservatory, which seemed 
far away from anywhere, like a glass 
cottage standing in its own fields in 
fairyland. Fisher knew that lonely look 
of the outlying parts of a great house 
well enough. He realized that it is more 
of a satire on aristocracy than if it were 
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choked 


ruihis. 


and littered with 
For it is not neglected and vel it 
is deserted; at 


with weeds 


any rate, it is disused. 
It is regularly swept and garnished for a 
master who never comes. 

Looking over the lawn, however, he 
which he had not 


parently expected. It 


saw one object ap- 
sort. of 
tripod supporting a large disk like the 
round top of a table tipped sideways, 
and it was not until they had dropped 
on to the lawn and walked across to look 
at it that March realized that it was a 
target. It 
stained; the gay colors of its concentric 


Was a 


was worn and weather- 
rings were faded; possibly it had been 
set up in those far-off Victorian days 
when there was a fashion of archery. 
March had one of his vague visions of 
ladies in cloudy crinolines and gentle- 
men in outlandish hats and whiskers re- 
visiting that lost garden like ghosts, 

Fisher, who was peering more closely 
at the target, startled him by 
clamation. 

“Hullo!” “Somebody has 
been peppering this thing with shot, 
after all, and quite lately, too. Why, I 
believe old Jink *s been trying to improve 


an e@X- 


he said. 


his bad shooting here.” 

“Yes, and it looks as if it still wanted 
improving,” answered March, laughing. 
* Not one of these shots is anywhere near 
the bull’s-eve; they seem just scattered 
about in the wildest way.” 

“In the wildest way,” repeated Fisher, 
still peering intently at the target. He 
seemed merely to assent, but March 
fancied his eye was shining under its 
sleepy lid and that he straightened his 
stooping figure with a strange effort. 

“Excuse me a moment,” he said, feel- 
ing in his pockets. “I think ve got some 
of my chemicals; and after that we'll 
And he stooped 


again over the target, putting something 


go up to the house.” 


with his finger over each of the shot- 
holes, so far as March could see merely 
Then they went 
through the gathering twilight up the 
long green avenues to the great house. 
Here again, however, the eccentric in- 


a dull-gray smear. 
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vestigator did not enter by the front 
He walked round the house until 
he found a window open, and, leaping 
into it, introduced his friend to what 
appeared to be the gun-room. Rows of 
the regular instruments for bringing 
down birds stood against the walls; but 
across a table in the window lay one or 
two weapons of a heavier and more for- 
midable pattern. 

“Hullo! these are Burke’s big-game 
rifles,” said Fisher. “I never knew he 
kept them here.” He lifted one of them, 
examined it briefly, and put it down 
again, frowning heavily. Almost as he 
did so a strange young man came hur- 
riedly into the room. He was dark and 
sturdy, with a bumpy forehead and a 
bulldog jaw, and he spoke with a curt 
apology. 

“T left Major Burke’s guns here,” he 
said, “and he wants them packed up. 
He’s going away to-night.” 

And he carried off the two rifles with- 
out casting a glance at the stranger; 
through the open window they could see 
his short, dark figure walking away 
across the glimmering garden. Fisher 
got out of the window again and stood 
looking after him. 

“That’s Halkett, whom I told you 
about,” he said. “‘I knew he was a sort 
of secretary and had to do with Burke’s 
papers; but I never knew he had any- 
thing to do with his guns. But he’s just 
the sort of silent, sensible little devil 
who might be very good at anything; the 
sort of man you know for years before 
you find he’s a chess champion.” 

He had begun to walk in the direction 
of the disappearing secretary, and they 
soon came within sight of the rest of the 
house-party talking and laughing on the 
lawn. They could see the tall figure and 
loose mane of the lion-hunter dominat- 
ing the little group. 

“By the way,” 


door. 


observed Fisher, 


“when we were talking about Burke and 
Halkett, I said that a man couldn’t very 
well write with a gun. Well, ['m not so 
sure now. Did you ever hear of an artist 
so clever that he could draw with a gun? 
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There’s a won lerful chap loose about 
here.’ 

Sir Howard hailed Fisher and his 
friend the journalist with almost boister- 
ous amiability. The latter was presented 
to Major Burke and Mr. Halkett and 
also (by way of a parenthesis to his 
host. Mr. Jenkins, a commonplace little 
man in loud tweeds, whom everybody 
else seemed to treat with a sort of affec- 
tion, as if he were a baby. 

The irrepressible Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was still talking about the 
birds he had brought down, the birds 
that Burke and Halkett had brought 
down, and the birds that Jenkins, their 
host, had failed to bring down. It 
seemed to be a sort of sociable mono- 
mania. 

“You and your big game,”” he ejacu- 
lated, aggressively, to Burke. “Why, 
anybody could shoot big game. You 
want to be a shot to shoot small game.” 

“Quite so,” interposed Horne Fisher. 
“Now if only a hippopotamus could fly 
up in the air out of that bush, or vou 
preserved flying elephants on the estate, 
why, then 

“Why even Jink might hit that sort of 
bird,” cried Sir Howard, hilariously 
slapping his host on the back. ‘Even he 
might hit a haystack or a hippopota- 
mus. 

* Look here, vou fellows,” said Fisher. 
“T want you to come along with me for 
a minute and shoot at something else. 
Not a hippopotamus. Another kind of 
queer animal Pye found on the estate. 
[t's an animal with three legs and one 
eve, andit’s allthe colorsof the rainbow.” 

“What the deuce are you talking 
about?” asked Burke. 

“You come along and see,” replied 
Fisher, cheerfully. 

Such people seldom reject) anything 
nonsensical, for they are always seeking 
for something new. They gravely re- 
armed themselves from the gun-room 
and trooped along at the tail of their 
guide, Sir Howard only pausing, in a 
sort of ecstasy, to point out the cele- 
brated gilt summer-house on which the 
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elt weather-cock still stood crooked 
It was dusk turning to dark by the time 
they reached the remote green by the 
poplars and accepted the new and aim 
less game of shooting at the old mark. 

The last light seemed to fade from the 
lawn, and the poplars against the sunset 
were like great black plumes upon a 
purple hearse, when the futile procession 
finally curved round and came out in 
front of the target. 

Sir Howard again slapped his host on 
the shoulder, shoving him playfully for- 
ward to take the first shot. The shoulder 
and arm he touched seemed unnaturally 
stiff and angular. Mr. Jenkins was hold- 
ing his gun in an attitude more awkward 
than any that his satiric friends had seen 
or expected. 

At the same instant a horrible scream 
seemed to come from nowhere. [t was so 
unnatural and so unsuited to the scene 
that it might have been made by some 
Inhuman thing flying on wings above 
them or eavesdropping in the dark 
woods bevond. But Fisher knew that it 
had started and stopped on the pale lips 
of Jefferson Jenkins, of Montreal, and 
no one at that moment catching sight of 
Jefferson Jenkins’s face would have 
complained that it was commonplace. 

The next moment a torrent of guttural 
but good-humored oaths came from 
Major Burke as he and the two other 
men saw What was in front of them. The 
target stood up in the dim grass like a 
dark goblin grinning at them, and it was 
literally grinning. it had two eves like 
stars, and in similar livid points of light 
were picked out the two upturned and 
open nostri!s and the two ends of the 
wide and tight mouth. A few white dots 
above each eye indicated the hoary eye- 
brows; and one of them ran upward 
almost erect. It was a brilliant carica- 
ture done in bright dotted lines and 
March knew of whom. It shone in the 
shadowy grass, smeared with sea-fire as 
if one of the submarine monsters had 
crawled into the twilight garden; but it 
had the head of a dead man. 

“It’s only luminous paint,” said 
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jurke. “Old Fisher’s been having a 
joke with that phosphorescent stuff of 
his.” 


“Seems to be meant for old Puggy.” 
observed Sir Howard. “Hits him off 
very well.” 

With that they all laughed, except 
When they had all done he 


noise like the first effort of an 


Jenkins. 
made al 
animal to laugh, and Horne Fisher sud- 
denly strode across to him and said: 

“Mr. Jenkins, I must speak to vou at 
once in private.” 

It was by the little water-course in the 
moors, on the slope under the hanging 
that March 


Kisher, by appointment, shortly 


friend 
after 
the ugly and almost grotesque scene that 


rock, met his new 


had broken up the vroup in the garden. 

“Tt was a monkey-trick of mine,” ob- 
served Fisher, gloomily. “* Putting phos- 
the but the 
chance to make him jump was to give 
And when he 


saw the face he’d shot at shining on the 


phorus on target: only 


him the horrors suddenly 
target he pra tised on, all lit up with an 


light, he did jump. Quite 
enough for 1s intellectual satis- 


infernal 
own 
faction.” 

“Pm afraid T don’t quite understand 
said Mareh, * 
he did or why he did it.” 

“You ought to.” 


his rather dreary smile, 


even now.” exactly what 
replied Fisher, with 
“tor vou rave 
me the first) suggestion vourself, Oh 
ves, vou did; and it was a very shrewd 


You take 


sandwiches with him to dine at a great 


one said a man wouldn't 


house It was quite true; and the in- 
ference was that, though he was going 
Or, 
at any rate, that he might not be dining 


there 


there, he didn’t mean to dine there. 


It occurred to me at once that he 
probably expected the visit to be un- 
pleasant, or the reception doubtful, or 
something that would prevent his ac- 
cepting hospitality. Then it struck me 
that Turnbull 


shady characters in the past, and that 


was a terror to certain 


he had come down to identify and de- 
The chances at the 


start pointed to the host 


nounce one of them. 


that is, Jen- 
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that 
Turn- 
bull wanted to convict in another shoot 


I'm morally certain 


Jenkins was the undesirable alien 


kins now 


ing-affair, but vou see the shooting gen- 
tlheman had another shot in his locker.” 
“But vou said he would have to be a 
very good shot,” protested March. 
“Jenkins is a very good shot,” said 
Fisher. “A very good shot who can pre- 
tend to be a very bad shot. Shall IT tell 
vou the second hint T hit on, after yours, 
to make me think it was Jenkins? It was 
of his bad shoot- 
ing. He'd shot a cockade off a hat and 
Now, in 


fact, a man must shoot very well indeed 


my cousIn’s necount 
a weather-cock off a building. 


to shoot so badly as that. He must shoot 
very neatly to hit the cockade and not 
If the shots 
at random, the chances 


the head, or even the hat. 
had really gone 
are a thousand to one that they would 
not have hit such prominent and pictu- 
resq ue objec ts. Thes were chosen be 
thes 
resque objects. They make a story to go 
He keeps the 


the summer- 


cause were pronunent and pictu- 
the round of society. 
crooked weather-co k on 
house to 


legend. 


perpetuate the story as a 
And then he lay in wait with his 
evil eve and wicked gun, safely 
bushed behind the legend of 
incompetence, 

* But there is more than that. There 
itself I mean 
there is the whole thing. There's all 
that Jenkins gets chaffed about, the gild- 
ing and the gaudy colors and all the vul- 


aln- 
his owl 


is the summer-house 


varity that’s supposed to stamp him as 


an upstart. Now, as a matter of fact, 


upstarts generally don't do this. God 
knows there’s enough of ‘em in society ; 
and one knows ‘em well enough. And 


this is the last thing they do. 
They ‘re generally only too keen to know 
the right thing and do it; and they in- 
stantly put themselves body and _ soul 


Very 


into the hands of art decorators and art 
the thing for 
There's hardly another million- 


experts, who do whole 
them. 
aire alive who has the moral courage to 
have a gilt monogram ona chair like that 


one in the gun-room. For that matter, 
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there’s the name as well as the mono- 
eram Names like ‘Tompkins and Jen- 
kins and Jinks are funny without being 
vulgar; T mean they are vulgar with- 
out being Common. If vou preter it, 
they are commonplace without being 
common. ‘They are just the names to 
be chosen to look ordinary, but they're 
really rather extraordinary. Do you 
know many people called Tompkins? 
It’s al vood deal rarer than Talbot. 
It’s pretty much the same with the 


Jothes of the parvenu. Jenkins 


COMIC ¢ 
dresses like a character in Punch. But 
that ’s because he Is al character in Punch. 
I mean he’s a fictitious character. He's 
a fabulous animal. He doesn’t exist. 
“Have vou ever considered what it 
must be like to be a man who doesn’t 
exist? E mean to be a man with a ficti- 
tious character that he has to keep up 
at the expense not merely of personal 
talents. To be a new kind of hypocrite 
hiding a talent ina new kind of napkin. 
This man has chosen his hypocrisy very 
ingeniously; it was really a new one. A 
subtle villain has dressed up as a dashing 
entleman and a worthy business man 
and a philanthropist and a saint; but 
the loud cheeks of a comical little cad 
were really rather a new disguise. But 
the disguise must be very irksome to a 
man who can really do things. This is a 
dexterous — little cosmopolitan vutter- 
snipe who can do scores of things, not 
only shoot, but draw and paint, and 
probably play the fiddle. Now a man 
like that may find the hidingof histalents 
useful; but he could never help wanting 
to use them where they were useless. If 
he can draw, he will draw absent-mind- 
edly on blotting-paper. [suspect this 
rascal has often drawn poor old Pugey s 
face on blotting-paper. Probably he be- 
gan doing it in blots as he afterward did 
it in dots, or rather shots It was the 
same sort of thing: he found a disused 
target in a deserted vard and couldn't 
resist indulging ina little secret shooting, 
like secret drinking. You thought the 
shots all scattered and irregular, and so 
they were; but not accidental. No two 
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distances were alike: but the different 
points were exactly where he wanted to 
put them. There's nothing needs such 
mathematical precision as a wild carica- 
ture. [ve dabbled a little in drawing 
myself, and [assure vou that to put one 
dot where you want it is a marvel with a 
pen close to a plece of paper. It was a 
miracle to do it across a garden with a 
gun. But a man who can work those 
miracles will always itch to work them, 
if it’s only in the dark.” 

After a pause) March observed, 
thoughtfully, “But he couldnt) have 
brought him down like a bird with one 
of those little guns.” 

“No; that was why Lwent into the gun- 
room,” replied Fisher. “He did it with 
one of Burke's rifles, and Burke thought 
he knew the sound of it. That’s why he 
rushed out without a hat, looking so wild. 
He saw nothing but a car passing quickly, 
which he followed for a littl way, and 
then concluded he'd made a mistake.” 

There was another silence, during 
which Fisher sat on a great stone as mo- 
tionless as on their first) meeting, and 
watched the gray and silver river eddy- 
ing past under the bushes. Then March 
said, abruptly, “Of course he knows the 
truth now.” 

“Nobody knows the truth but vou 
and [.° answered Fisher, with a certain 
softening in his voice. “And IT don't 
think vou and I will ever quarrel.” 

“What do vou mean?” asked March, 
in an altered accent. “What have you 
done about it?” 

Horne Fisher continued to gaze stead- 
ilv at the eddying stream. At last he 
said, ** The police have proved it was a 
motor accident.” 

“But vou know it was not.” 

“T told you that I know too much,” 
replied Fisher, with his eve on the river. 
“T know that, and I know a great many 
other things. I know the atmosphere 
and the way the whole thing works. I 
know this fellow has succeeded in mak- 
ing himself something incurably com 
monplace and comic. [T know you can’t 
get up a persecution of old Toole or 
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Little Tich. If IT were to tell Hoggs or “Dont vou think this is infamous?” 
Halkett that old Jink was an assassin, asked March, quietly. 

they would almost die of laughter before “T think a good many things,” replied 
my eves. Oh, [don’t say their laughter’s the other. “If you people ever happen 


quite innocent, though it’s genuine in its to blow the whole tangle of society to 
Wis They want old Jink, and thes hell with dynamite, | don't know that 


couldn't do without him. T don’t say the human race will be much the worse. 
Pin quite innocent. [T like Hoges: [But don’t be too hard on me merely be- 
don't want him to be down and out: cause T know what society is. That's 
and he'd be done for if Jink can’t pay for why T moon away my time over things 
his coronet.. They were devilish near the — like stinking fish.” 

line at the last election. But the only There was a pause as he settled him- 
real objection toit is that it’s impossible. — self down again by the stream; and then 
Nobody would believe it: it’s mot in he added: 

the preture. The crooked weather-cock a told vou before Thad to throw back 
would always turn it into a joke.” the big fish.” 


A WALKING . SONG 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


\ ITH a Shakespeare in my pocket, and il blackened English brier, 
With a brook to run beside me, and the morning at its spring, 
With the climbing road before me, and the mountaias catching fire, 
I feel as T imagine it must feel to be a king. 


Be it April or October, wild-rose or silk-weed pod, 
Phe larch’s tender green or the maple’s hannered gold, 

With my brier for my comrade, and my Shakespeare for my god, 
I wonder what the people mean that talk of growing old. 


“The Muses love the morning,” wrote Erasmus long ago, 

And the only place to meet the gods is on the hills at morn; 
There still the sacred asphodel and mystic myrtle grow, 

And Memnon sings with joy because another day is born. 


© up into the radianee, forever on and on, 


Be it hoarfrost on the pasture or blossom on the vine, 


With a brier breathing incense, and a song to lean upon, 


A song from “As You Like It*—is to lead the life divine. 




















ATALAYA STANDS AS THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF TROGLODYTE DWELLINGS 


THE CAVE-DWELLERS 


OF GRAND CANARY 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 


IGHT had breathed a little coolness 
yt into the pretty Plaza San Telmo, 
christened after a near-by chapel, known 
along the water-front as the Church of 
the Sailors Palm fronds above me softly 
stirred in the gentle, lisping “trade”; 
strollers-by spoke the tongue of the 
Spaniards; the murmuring sea plashing 
against the foot of the plaza whispered 
of lands far away. In the open 
roadstead, off the old Castello, riding- 
lights of merchant-men from distant 
land blinked through the sub-tropical 
night. 

The place was ene of those tucked- 
away pockets of the world—Las Palmas, 
capital of Grand Canary — famous 
enough, though, to long-vovage sailors 


and travelers to the African West Coast 
and the “Cape.” 

Our twenty-teo-ton schooner, Aidity 
A, sixteen foot abeam, had weathered 
the broad reach of the Atlantic and the 
jagged, lava-cusped coasts of the West- 
African islands, and was now at Lan- 
zarote, the easternmost. There the rest 
of the expedition were collecting bird 
specimens, having left me at Teneriffe, as 
my work lay in the ethnology of Grand 
Canary—or Gran Canaria. 

On the map, Grand Canary is like a 
polliwog with a lump on the end of its 
tail. By this geological appendage, 
known as the Isleta, the trim Spanish 
steamer which brought me from Tene- 


riffe docked. 
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Three of us and baggage were bundled 
into a two-wheeled ris a tartana—and 
jogged from the Puerto toward Las 
Palmas, white and warm-tinted, a town 
of flat roofs and low houses. Transform 
its cathedral towers, which accentuate 
its sky-line, into minarets, and the 
Oriental aspect would be complete. 

Back in the davs of the ¢ onquest, the 
Spaniards found here many of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the Canarios 
(Guanches), living as troglodytes. Their 
“aves, the most perfect examples of an- 
Hent cave dwellings in the Are hip lavo, 
served as habitations, ceremonia! places, 
religious devotees’ retreats, and tombs 
the mununified bodies of their shepherd 
kings and nobles being placed in the 
most inaccessible yen to-das among 
the present inhabitants there are small 
cave-dwelling communities 

One can understand such a primitive 
existence ino the interior of a moun- 
tainous island six hundred and thirty- 
four miles square, much of which is wild 
and uninhabited. But this crude man 
ner of life still exists, side by side with 
modernity, is in the cave village of 
\talava, six miles from Las Palmas and 
within sight of the electric helt and the 
automobile. 

In pre Spanish davs Atalayva (Watch- 
‘Tower was a Guanche stronghold. 
Nearly fifteen hundred feet above the 
sea, overlooking a picturesque ravine, 
the Barranco de las Goteras, it stands as 
the largest and most }* rlect colles tion 
of troglodyte dwellings in the Canaries, 
In recent vears some ol the more enter- 
prising have pushed additions of white- 
washed lava stone out on the mountain- 
side Most of the habitations in this 
precipitous, isolated gritstone rock are 


either open Caves or frontal walls 


under projec ting. eroded lave rs of lava 

retiring beneath the shadows as shyly 
us some of their denizens retreat with 
in their caves Paths and steps often 
cut in the solid) rock, century-worn 
by soft tread of countless feet, undulate 


over and about the dwellings in a most 


surprising manner, going every way but 


straight, one man’s entrance path likely 
enough forming the ridge-pole of his 
neighbor's house. 

On the terraces, smoke-smudged pot- 
terv-kilns, resembling huge beehives. 
evidence the community industry, for 
within every cave-dwelling are the crude 
utensils for pottery manufacture. The 
Clay, obtained near by, is handled ex- 
pertly by old and young, the modeling of 
a well-formed jar often being but a 
matter of minutes. No wheel is used, 
the pottery being formed by the hands 
and a rounded stone, the ancient 
Canario method, which IT also found 
among the Surinam Caribs. Finished 
products from this ancient factory, 
which has existed for hundreds of years, 
are for the Las Palmas market. 

In and about these caverns, honey- 
combing the mountain-side, within which 
secret Passaves undoubtedly lead to 
mysterious inner Chambers and hidden 
outlets, these half-clad people and their 
naked children live a life to themselves. 
For, though pretty Santa Brigida below 
them isa scant mile away from the brow 
of their cliff, these dark-typed Atalayans 
with broad, high cheek-bones, eves. of 
lighter hazel than the Spaniards, and 
free primitive manners, are regarded 
with disfavor by their neighbors. They 
rarely intermarry with them; in fact, no 
one, church or state, seems to interfere 
with these cliff-dwellers. Why this 
aversion? Is it a legacy, together with 
their pottery and their caves, left from 
before the Conquest? \ strange old 
settlement indeed, so old that “it is 
probable its men and women, alone on 
the island, perpetuate the blood of the 
aboriginal Gran Canarians.” 

The most unusual of these troglodyte 
settlements was at Artenara, in the in- 
terior mountain wilderness. With the 
kind help of Mr. Davies, of Blandy & 
Co., my plans were soon completed 
for crossing the island. LT owas to go 
Hy coach to San Mateo, where a 
Senor de Vega Nuez, through a preced 
ing letter, was to have a mule and guide 


ready. Then, crossing the island via 





age 
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Artenara to Aldea, we were to fol- 
low the coast northward, arriving at 
Agaete Agavite the western terminus 
of the island cart-road, on a certain 
afternoon some days later, to connect 
with an automobile sent to take me 
back to Las Palmas. 

Equipped with 
my knapsack, 
camera, and let- 
ters to Senor 
Bertranoat Arte- 
nara, the curé at 
Aldea, and Mr. 
Fenoulhet at 
Galdar, beyond 
Agaete, downed 
early morning 
coffee at the café 
“Quatro Nact- 
ones,” then seat- 
ed mn self by the 
driver on one of 
the mule-coaches 
which journey 
daily to and from 
San Mateo 

Fora democrat- 
ic institution, 
take a Canary 
Island mule- 
coach I have 
learned more of 
the thought, 
character, and 
daily life of these 
people during a 
morning s ride, 
perched over the 
shafts of a mule- 
coach, than in 
any other way. It is a little village 
center on wheels. 

“Arre!” Crack! The four mules 
strained the harness we were. off. 
These coaches have a nonchalant. tilt 
forward, like a man with his hat over 
his evebrows. Mostly women packed 
two long seats within; all wore the na- 
tive black or white mantilla. Men pas- 
sengers packed the front seat and an- 
other just belowit; onthe foot-board sat 
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the driver. Underneath the coach, bas- 
kets swung in the dust; on the top was 
baggage—trunks, personal effects, bas- 
kets of flowers, chickens, and even goats 
and pigs. 

One looks for streams through the 
burranco bottoms; tstead, dry river- 
beds wind their 
silver serpentine 
ways from the 
inland ranges 
across brown or 
vyreen va 1 | ey 
floors. All of the 
island's precious 
water is diverted 
to irrigate val- 
levs or supply 
towns. This 
water from. the 
mountains often 
follows the road- 
side in narrow 
levadas or con- 
duits, in) which 
women wash 
clothes. Carts, 
people, donkey S, 
and mules, pro- 
duce-laden, 
passed us on 
their way to 
town. 

On the = con- 
stant up - hill 
climb stops are 
made to rest the 
mules, deliver 


LLERS OF ARTENARA, 
WEARING THE ISLAND HEAD-DRESS 


goods and mes- 
sages, or take on 
passengers; when 
in the towns people gather, and personal 
remarks and jokes are exchanged—a 
very human way indeed of traveling. 

Beyond ‘Vafira the big automobile 
mail-bus, the correo, lumbered— by, 
loaded to the seuppers with fully two 
dozen men and women in the somber 
dress of black felt hats and black man- 
tillas, respectively —like four-and-twenty 
biackbirds baking in a pie. 

About nine o'clock pretty, begar- 
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Brigida 


mules made 


ree hed and 
Just 
Garan Caldera 


de Bandara, overa mile across, and one 


dened Santa 


Was 
change of east of it 
lies the principal crater, 
of the most perfect known. It is the 
largest of those ancient molten bubbles 
through the 
crust, solidified, and now in extinet vo! 


which, bursting island's 

Cinder 
jet-black 
patches of charred earth smudge the 


craters pit the surface 


cam 


lavers lip its unbroken rim; 


vivid-colored rocks of its sides. 
Kuphorbia, nopals, fig-trees, brambles, 
and wild vines cover sparsely the eroded 
debris of its slopes, which curve into the 
this There its 
level floor, subsided to a thousand feet 


bottom ol vreal cup. 
bie low, IS Curype ted with soft volden vrain, 
or furrowed as though scratched with a 
fine-toothed comb. Vinevards terrace a 
bit up-slope: a few palms, other trees, 
and huge boulders and cottage dwellings 
dot this unique farm 


\ shrill whistle 


the ishind mountains, 


We moved on toward 
Whose coloring 

with violet-—reminded 
me of the Tunisian Atlas bevond Med- 
jes-el-Bab Near 
charged the last of 
Littl 


old-rose washed 


noon the coach dis- 


its load before the 


Mateo. 


*Favorita’’ in San 
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I sought 
streets now deserted, as it wassiesta time. 
A. few 


their dust wallows: 


Senor Nuez’s house along 
hens readjusted themselves in 
a sleeping sow, with 
her litter, grunted and flicked an ear; 
Guardia 
field-glasses 


two Civil, sighting threugh 
across. the 
valley, pointed out the entrance. Within 
the trellised 


among piles of wool, which they were 


some suspects 


patio the women folk sat 
Washing, drying, and carding. 

“El senor was away; had not received 
But 


cuide who could provide a 


mv letter.” his son soon found a 
mule and 
claimed expert knowledge of the interior. 
thus the situa- 
Lunch at the fonda 
was enlivened by the cheery wit of my 


Salvador was his name 


tion was saved. 


sole companion, the smiling priest 
Padre Placido, a Franciscan. 

The scorching afternoon heat found 
my mule hoofing along a dusty barranco 


and 
swarthy, trudged behind, for the peasant 
folk of the West African 
marvelous walkers. The 


pear h and apple 


trail; Salvador, somber-visaged 
islands are 

scattered 
houses disappeared; 
trees, leaf-laden with dust, petered out; 
fips, 
spotted the cactus-hedged, heat-shim- 


elm-trees, chestnuts, and others 





WOMEN RETURNING 


FROM CHURCH 


THROUGH A ROCK-CUT STREET 














THE 
rik 


mering country Blackberry - bushes 
lined this rocky road in places, and vel- 
low-blossoming broom swept softly up 
from between the low cacti. 

Over a high ridge we viewed the valley 


of 


a little oasis, La Laguoneta. 


bottom a great cirque There lav 
Terraces, 
like colossal 
color carpeted 
steps, escheloned 
and paralleled 
the valleys slopes, 
The thatched 
and tile - roofed 
ot 


whitewashed 


houses were 
lava stone; hence 
the art of stone- 
cutting, which in 
Grand Canary is 
the 
vanced in 

Archipelago. 


Caves, used as 


ad- 


the 


most 


stables and pro- 


duce -storing 


harns, spotted 
the  mountain- 
sides. People 


were working in 
ereen patched 
terraces of toma- 
and 


toes pota- 


toes; in patches 
of turquoise blue 
of 
WwW hich breed 
those little balls 
of carmine, the 


cacti, upon 


; A TERRACE UNDER 
cochineal; in 
patches of pur- 
ple-shadowed cabbages; or in_ larger 


patches of vellow-gold grain, garnered 
from slopes so steep the only way of 
conveying it down was to carry it on 
the back and AIS ZA down their fields. 
Descending, we passed mules smoth- 
fagots, and few 
Through La Laguo- 
neta we crossed its meandering stream. 
Yellow trilled 
cages on the house walls 
<L.—No, 830.—75 


ered in” firewood a 


homing travelers. 


fre mm wor den 
Dark-eved, 


canaries 


Vo ( 
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sunny-faced girls smiled greetings from 
their 1 


swarthy men and black-dressed women, 


sewing In patio and doorway; 
amid heaps of husked orange ears of 
corn, glanced from beneath their broad 
vellow hats to bid us “Adios pues!” 


our Way. 


ol 
Even here in 
Grand Canary 
that 


ogre 


relentless 
. taxation, 
hears hea ily 
under what 
known 


is 
the 


SVSs- 


as 
Hie diane ro 
The Mle di- 


anero 1s a profit- 


tem. 


sharing tenant, 
bailiff, and 
the over- 


seer, W hose house 


or 
often 


the proprietor 


provides, and 
two-thirds the 
taxes. The medi- 


anero generally 
stands one-third, 
halves the losses, 
roughly 
speaking, divides 


and, 


the profits equal- 
Iv; this varying 
somewhat, how- 
eve;©r, according 
to the product. 

In inhabited 
districts one may 
at 
any hour of the 
day from field, 
road, or home. 
When far above this village, I heard 
the sounds of the happy village life be- 
low, and even at the ridge-crest came a 
zephyr-wafted song—weird, barbaric, in 
the syncopated timbre of the Arab. 

A dust storm whirled across the trail, 
streaking an orange-vellow funnel two 
hundred feet in the air. Then the crest 
Was reached. Because of a stone CTOSS, 
they called it Cruz de Tejeda. It is one 
of the world’s bellas vistas—all north- 


hear singing 


OVERHANGING CLIFF 
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eastern Grand Canary lies at one’s feet. 
roughed by lower-lving ridges and small 
crater cones. Due south, the mountains 
shunt up to an isolated peak, El Roque 
de Nublo (The Clouded Rock a 
ture-hewn pinnacle. Beneath us lay 
Tejeda, in the Barranco de la Culata, 
which held a huge bowlful of golden sun- 
livht, that splashed up on surrounding 


hia- 


peaks and selvedged the edges of slope 
and pres pote e with gold, against the dark 
violet of shadowed recess and sheltered 
plateau 

Westward, the great 
into the Gran Barranco de Tejeda. 
this huge cleft 
in ‘Teneriffe, 


narrowed 
Into 
which from Granadilla, 
to lit 
clouds drifted up mid- 
like oa 


spectrum in all the delicate colors of the 


bowl 


seems Grand 


Canary in two 


valley, stratifving neutralized 


rainbow. These currents of color flowed 
around the peaks, rising from the bar- 
ranco bottom, leaving the famous Benta- 
guava and other crests as castle-crested 
islands. 

Then, across seventy miles of cloud 
and sea, the southern end of Teneriffe 
the cloud 
though in another world from the ma- 


showed beneath strata, as 


jostic peak itself, which in its towering, 


rE MOUNTAIN-SIDES 


triangle crowned the marvelous 
the Grand Canon and Yosemite 
combined, with a touch of Switzerland 
and of Fujivama. 

Now and again we elimpsed the great 
Tejeda Valley, clouds and night drifting 
over it. 


blue 


scene 


The trail suddenly zigzagged 
down into the heart of Artenara, con- 
sisting of a church, a barberia, two small 
stores, and a few houses about a wee 
plaza. A retaining-wall held them from 
tumbling into the Tejeda Valley. 

The largest house, backed against the 
mountain, was Senor Bertrano’s. A rap 

the salido” 


However, the parish priest, who was en- 


“senor Was (gone out 

joving a cigarette with the storekeeper, 
entertained me until Senor Bertrano ap- 
Reading my letters, he bowed, 


(“My 


peared. 
remarking, 
house is yours’ 


“Mia casa es suyo” 


After some light refreshment, he sug- 
that “take the air,” 


promenaded up and down the few yards 


gested we so we 
by the little wall. Even my host’s over- 
coat and poncho scarcely prevented the 
night wind and high altitude (4,220 feet 
chilling though the tem 
perature was but 18° Centigrade. 
“Over there,” he pointed, “far down 


me through, 











se 
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the barraneo, is) the famous Roque 
Bentaguava In one of its caves was 


found the body of a Guanche king, now, 
I believe, in the Museo at Las Palmas. 
But come, supper will warm you up.” 


First came a Spanish tomato-and-rice 


s up Two Wiles were served, and the 
native omelet of eggs with chopped-up 
onions and potatoes Then followed a 


salad of canned salmon, sweet peppers, 
ind onions; lastly, a dessert of island 
cheese and prickly pears 

* But the cave-dwellings, sehor—where 
are they _ 

“You are in one now. Part of this 
house is in caves. Vengal” We stepped 
into a trellised patio. “That wall is the 
mountain-side, smoothed down. Those 
doors all lead into caves. See, here are 
the servants’ quarters;” and I looked 
into a bedroom with rough-hewn side- 
walls. “*And here is the wine-cellar” 

a veritable cave, cobwebbed and dust- 
laden. * These are very old caves; how 
old. no one knows Around the corner of 


this mountain every one lives in caves.” 
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The up-stairs parlor was decorated 
witha pendant vlass chandelier, a family 
portrait, a chromo of Alphonso NII, a 
mirror, a photograph of the family 
priest. and an imitation begonia. Here 
Senior Bertrano and his servants puz 
zled over the set up of a new bed for my 
use. This erstwhile carpetless bedroom 
overlooked the little plaza 

The afterglow had long since changed 
to night: the two-toned « hapel bells had 
tolled Vespers in this little out-of-the 
world spot, seemingly so dead that even 
the bells found no echo. I sank into 
shumber—but not for long. “Even in 
the palace of the bishop you will find 
them,” had vouchsafed my friend Dunn, 
at Las Palmas. “Tf vou want to escape 
fleas, take my advice and this Spanish 
powder.” Besprinkling it liberally on 
the homespun sheets, Lagain sought rest. 
But they counter-attacked, while the 
irritating powder nearly suffocated me 

The morrow was Sunday; the plaza 
was filled early with goers to mass. 


After service men and women gossiped 
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in small made purchases at a 
little finally 
around the corner of their mountain-side 
kind host, I 
going the same Wiis 

A thousand feet above the valley the 
edged by 
mountain wall, beneath which were the 
cliff dwellings These the 
troglodyvte habitations of Cappadocia 


LPrOUps, 
and 


store, 


disappeared 
Bidding adios to my Wiis 
SOMOTL 
narrow trail 


huge masses ol 


resembled 


and Punisia, but particularly the ancient 
the Mesa Verde and of other 
canons of our West. Under overhanging 
brows of cliff, their entrances were like 


ones of 


great black eves, out of which their in 
habitants gazed across the stupendous 
to the distant 
Kl Nublo and 


villes rock chiselings of 


hature, Jentaguava. 


Crude retaining-walls formed little 
terraces in front of manv ol the dwell 
ins <3 occasionally hedved about with 


eactus and vucea 


Many cave entrances 
were faced with frontal walls of irregular 
stone blocks: the pointings smaller frag- 
OVCTIS, like huge 


s( atte red about 


ments. Primitive stom 
these terrace 
the 


famiuly life ts spent, the walls preventing 


beehives, 


compounds, on which much of 
small children tumbling down the moun- 


tain. 
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small lads, 


tian, took me to their cave home, where 


Two Sabado and Sebas 
I was kindly received. The women had 
aorare beauty, their soft, pink-tinged, 
olive complexions, black hair, and dark, 
smiling eves heightened by their immac- 
these, 
draped in that semi-seductive manner of 
their Moorish sisters, enshrouded them 
with a touch of Oriental mystery. 


ulate, creamy - white mantillas: 


Some of these mountain folk are shep- 
herds, and weave by hand these mantillas 
island The 


hand-woven, por ho-like white cloak is 


from wool. men's” large, 
ornamented with a characteristic stripe 
of black 


carding, and weaving, like most of their 


wool. Wool-washing, drying, 
simple domestic industries, are carried 
on just without the cave entrance, on 
the earth-hardened or stone-flagged ter- 
race which serves as a patio. 

An overhanging chtf rooted mi\ host's 
terrace, where three pretty ninas busied 
the 
orange-gold circle of husked corn, later 
to be and 


maize flour for gotto 


themselves in center of a large, 


roasted vround into coarse 
their staple food. 
On the terrace wall was an earthen bowl 
into 


of curds and whey, to be turned 


flor de ( anaria, their island cheese. In 





HAPPY SOFT-MANNERED 


KINDLY-TEMPERED CAVE 


DWELLERS 














A FERTILE SPOT IN 


place of rennet, they curdle milk with the 
blue, thistle-lke flower of the cardo, a 
wild artichoke; its leaves are scraped 
and eaten as a vegetable, These shep- 
herds and agriculturalists cultivate corn, 
vegetables, fig and other fruit: trees on 
the precipitous mountain-slope terraces 
below. 

A row of large ears ot selected seed- 
brilliant 


against the facade of their cave; also 


corn gave a note of orange 
gorgeous masses of geraniums, pinks, 
and other plants in old jars and petro- 
and 
boxes splotched the neutral walls with 
Though to get 


long journeys to the nearest springs, 


leum-tins on projecting shelves 


color. water involved 
their love of beauty made the task worth 
while. People who love song usually 
love color, which usually indicates opti- 
mism and good health. 

So it is these 
happy, soft-mannered, kindly- 
tempered, slow, perhaps, like most of the 
hundred and sixty-four thousand Grand 


with Artenara cave- 


dwellers 


Canarians, to receive a new idea; slower 
still to adopt it if at the expense of break- 
ing precedent. 

Others of these troglodytes invited 
me into their dwellings, with which man 
and nature had punctured their moun- 


THE 


MOUNTAIN DESERT 


tain-side, over four thousand feet above 


the sea. Some were walled-up mountain 
clefts: others were modifications of natu- 
ral caves, or possibly very old Guanche 
ones. Many were rectangular in floor 
plan, but depending somewhat on the 
original shape of the cave. Ceilings fol- 
lowed even more closely the original 
surfaces. 

The caves were used mainly as sleep- 
Ing-quarters, stables, and storage barns. 
There little 
cooking was done in the primitive out- 


Was use for kitchens, as 
door ovens. The sleeping-quarters com- 
prised one to two rooms, according to 


the 


for vuests: 


often 
its rough walls 


the family; main bedroom 
used 
were whitewashed, to give greater light, 


which generally penetrated through a 


being 


single doorway. 

In my host’s cave a table, a cooler of 
spring-water, an oil-lamp, a jar. of 
flowers, a simple picture or two, a few 
chairs, a chest, and a bed were the ap- 
purtenances. Wall-hewn niches took the 
place of shelves. Often in these hung a 
cross or crucifix, while beside it candles 
burned—the family shrine. Under clean, 
homespun coverlets, beds bulged large 
and soft, 
hewn into the 


ensconced Im an 


rock at the 


« 


aperture 


rear, its 
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floor hall al fool above that ot thre CAave- 
root 

There was no dampness; infact, these 


caves were a “temperamental” blessing 


in summer, cool retreats from the 
heat, having a temperature of about 
IS) Centigrade; in winter, warm and 


comfortable, ranging from 10° to 18 
Centigrade. 
My little couriers and two little girls 


small 


scampered ahead to where some 
swinging doors covered a cave opening 


The children opened them | ste pped 


from brillant sunlight into the semi 
darkness of a rough hewn chapel An 
antique brass lamp hung like a golden 
pendant against the mysterious, grim 
walls bevond. No seats graced the sandy 
floor rippled 1, feet, save oa quaint 
wood - carved chair behind an altar 


\ rie he seat 


beside it 


had been 


contes 


equally quaint 


dug into one wall: 


PASSAGES LEAD 





rO MYSTERIOUS INNER 
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sional had been crudely sculptured) in 
relief solid) rock. It 


primitive-looking old chapel, resembling 


from the Was i 


some ancient ceremonial cave. 

Though the Guanches were proficient 
in potterv-making, and sculpturing out 
caves and stone utensils, vet, strangely 
enough, they never developed sculpture 
fact, 
mountains, Humiava, near Telde, and 


as anoart. In their two sacred 
Tirma. which T passed later, contained 


the only sculptured Gauanche images 


known. One, of stone, is of a vouth bear- 
ny i vlobe; the other, of wood, is a fully 
developed, naked woman; before her are 
aomale and a female goat the propaga- 
tion of species e\ identl, being the object 
ot worship 

( ompleting mv investigations of little 
Artenara, T bade adios 


friends, who, perched on vantage-points 


to This troglodys te 


muitside their warrens, watched me until 
a mountain shoulder hid 
them. We zigged and 
zageed steeply down tow- 
ard ‘Tejeda, passing rude- 
Iv cultivated terraces of 
the troglodytes, who are as 
adept at 
ingly impossible slopes as 


terracing seem- 


are the Azoreans. In some, 
prickly-pear slips had with- 


ered in the intense heat. 


The fertile oasis about 
‘Tereda below showed green 
on the brown, scorched 
landscape. Dry white 
streaks over rocks where 


waterfalls in winterdeceive 
and aggravate the thirsty, 
vet perhaps encourage the 
inhabitants with = the 
thought ef there 
when winter Comes ajain. 


Munching 


water 


ripened al 


monds which Salvader 
handed me, we passed 
through the groves and 


entered Tejeda, where the 
fiesta of Miguel, its 
patron being 


held 


San 
saint, Was 


CHAMBERS 

















THE 


Bells rang merrily, then mass and dav- 
Blue-uniformed Guardia 
Civil with watchful eve, dignified cas 


ight fireworks. 


and barefoot) children 
hooded and 
black-hatted men, promenading about. 


Si wked 


padre 7 


mingled among women 


Some matched coppers in’ games of 


chance; others 
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Over al saddle between these we de- 
scended the deep south branch of Gran 
Barranco, through my raquero’s error, 
which necessitated a long climb back to 
the top of the central ridge. This now 
followed toward a precipitous plateau, 
rising above it like a great ac ropolis. 


Along this lone- 





pure hased 
sweets, shoes, 
knicknacks, or 
little necessaries 
sprea d out hy 
traveling mer- 
chants or towns- 
men on ground- 
( lot hs. 


dispersed the 


Siesta 


crowd to home 
and fonda, tocon 
tinue theirsimple 
merryvinaking in 
the cool of even- 
tide and night. 
From Pejeda 
tow- 
Our 


wound to 


we headed 
ard Aldea. 
trail 
where the canon 
narrowed to 
Bar- 


ranco de Tejeda, 


the Gran 

js Wo colossal 
pitons of red rock 
ahead rose from 
the valley in two 
isolated pea ks 
like cathedral 
spires, hole - pit- 





THE WINDOW 


ted, time-searred, 
and blunted by nature’s cohorts—Grand 
Canary’s battered Cathedral of Rheims. 
The holes proved to be caves, extending 
to the top of the apparently insurmount- 
Some of the lowest ones 
I risked a 
climb te others above, and if those still 
these 
partially sculptured by man. 


able peaks. 
had been used for stables. 
higher were similar caves were 
The upper 
openings were irregular, and would re- 
quire rope-ladders and tackle to explore 


them. 





FRAMED THE WRINKLED FACE 
OF AN OLD WOMAN 


lv trail we came 
upon two motun- 
tain virls in the 
bloom of vouth, 
bearing baskets 
of grapes on their 
the 


graceful mien of 


heads, with 


the mountain 
folk of these 
islands. They 
shy ly stepped 


aside to let us 
Pass, but Salva- 
dor’s cajoleries, 
who knew the 
Ways of women, 


if not of moun- 


tain trails, 
brought smiles to 
their faces and 


bu nehes of 
grapes into our 
Possession. 
From now on 
the trail became 
bad and danger- 
ous, and we 
hugged the cliff 
base of the pla- 





teau at the top of 
the steep, rock- 
strewn shunt into the barranco depths 
Far ahead, from the middle of 
Barranco, a 


below. 
Tejeda triangular peak, 
of turquoise blue, higher, more stupen- 
dous than all others, gleamed against 
the brilliant red and saffron clouds of 
sunset—-the Peak of Teneriffe. 

We hurriedly stumbled afoot: toward 
the end of the cliffs 
night should shut down on mountain and 


western before 
valley, and at twilight came again onto 


the ridge-crest. Perched on a ledge, a 





OOO 


lone stone hut lay against the sky line 


before us Plants suspended in an ir- 
regular row of tins beneath the one little 
window showed it was occupied; and the 
window itself soon framed the wrinkled 
we In- 


face of an old woman of whom 


quired the way Her reply Was a liquuid 
flow of language which bade fair to con- 


tinue indefinitely. 


*VMuy malo! Muy riesgo!” “Very 
bad! Very risky!) she repeatedly inter- 
jected, im extended accounts of those 


who had tried and failed along the rocky 
= \ Ou could 


not find the trail even by the moon, as 


pres 1 pode es, Or Come to orief, 


it is along the shade side of the mountain 
ay mato! 


* But send vour hoy to guide us, 


wiselo wiseuad” 

re- 

ferring to a lad who now, with his bark- 
dog, barnacled on 

“NOM 


,° 
media 


inh al ledge. 

but her husband would come 
half-hour the 
‘To reassure the old wom- 
Only 


good-natured parley ing did I break down 


im at hora then 
hoy could rq. 
an, | went up alone after much 
her reserve and obtain permission to 


hen The half 


passed; no husband appeared 


hour 
doubt- 


enter dwelling 






A PUBLIC 


LAUNDRY 
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the media he is still being 


tended 


“Senora, vou will allow me to sleep 


ra CX- 


less 


overnight?” 
* Tm posvble, 

pression flitted across her watery gray 

solo, dos 


*See, there are but two beds ”’). 


A quizzical ex- 


senor! 


eves. * TV ea. tengo camas”” 


The hut comprised one room: on a 
platform at one end were the two beds, 
A few 


chairs and an old chest completed the 


broad and white-counterpaned. 


furniture. 
* But vou can give me some food? 
“Ah, sehor, we are 


We have not 


have 
had cotfee for 


pobre. I 
nothing. 
months.” 
My eves fell 


on a few undersized, scrawny fowl, al- 


“Have you no eggs?” 


ready at roost. 
“Si, senor.” She held up a lean, 
“Eno! (One! And 
una pappa tambien jand one potato also}. 
This will make vou a tortilla de huelvos 


which old Celestina 


hooked forefinger. 


lomelet of eggs|”’ 
Marina started to prepare. 
* Bueno!” Calling 


busied myself with my notes, 


Salvador, ] 


shortly to 


in 


wns 


P 4, - 


_ » , 


se: 


™ 











rSIDE LAS PALMAS 
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be interrupted by the appearance of the 
two girls, Juana and Maria, whom we 
met on the trail. Greeting me with that 
modest courtesy characteristic of these 
people, they at once proceeded to assist 
the old madre. 

These girls often walked, barefoot, 
five or ten miles daily to and from the 
valleys, or clambered the mountain-sides 
to assist their brother Juan with his 
goats. Yet their feet, like their hands, 
were small and shapely. Both these 
Dianas of the mountains were models of 
health and grace. 

There was an inside, cold-weather fire- 
place, but old Celestina and Maria soon 
had the omelet sizzling on an outside 
fire built between three inclined stones. 

* Look, senor!” Old Celestina held up 
a small bottle of olive-oil, marking it 
with her finger to show me how vgen- 
erously she had used up a full half. 

My fear of disposing of the only mor- 
sel of food was quickly dispelled. Two 
large earthen bowls were filled with corn- 
meal. Into these goat’s milk was 
poured, producing a dough. Then, Arab 
fashion, they seated themselves cross- 
legged on the floor, and proceeded, after 
the Moorish manner of eating coos-coos, 
to eat this gofio with their fingers from 
common bowls. 

The omelet had but tantalized my ap- 
petite; so, promptly following suit, Late 
with relish from the bow! of the two 
girls—my guide from the other—much 
to the merriment of all. Old Celestina 
had thought the caballero would prefer 
hunger to the half-raw food of the poor. 

There was plenty of conversation and 
laughter, mostly at my expense, at this 
unique supper-party at “* LosJonquillos” 
(“The Jonquils’?)—for such Celestina 
had named her lonely cabin. Except for 
canned flowers suspended on the outer 
wall, there was nothing but barrenness 
about; so the old madre, and I dare say 
Juana and Maria, were much pleased 
when ft remarked that it must have been 
for them she had named it. 

“T have another casa, senor, in which 
you may sleep. Here is the bed.” Celes- 
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tina produced a crude frame to which 
had been nailed a stretch of heavy cloth. 
“Juan will take you to it.” 

Salvador and [ followed in darkness, 
stumbling amid rocks and thorny shrubs. 
A quarter-mile back, along the cliff base, 
we climbed up the rocky wall to the 
casa—a natural cave. Its floor was cov- 
ered with dried thistles—goat fodder 
when feed was searce. On this the cot 
was placed; cameras, boots, and other 
gnawable equipment hung up on pro- 
jecting rocks, out of the way of numer 
ous rats which nested and rustled among 
the dry thistles. 

We were soon asleep, to be aroused 1, 
dawn stealing in through the cave-open 
ing—my front door, out of which I 
gazed across the great barranco to the 
rose-tinted, violet-shadowed mountains 
beyond. 

Only the old woman was at the hut 
Juan and the girls had gone to tend 
their goat herd; we could hear, from a 
distant somewhere, the liquid tinkle of 
its leader's bell. There was nothing to 
eat—‘ absolutamente nada.” Old Celes- 
tina had given me of her all, nor looked 
for the two silver pesos I slipped into her 
withered hand, which brought forth her 
blessing. 

We dropped, breakfastless, down a 
precipitous trail to the gorge bottom, 
where I soon learned the origin of ** Leos 
Jonquillos”’—a small mass of jonquils 
growing, almost a phenomenon in this 
dry wilderness of lava rock and spin 
cactus. 

“Have some eyes!” yelled Salvador 
as the mule tried to crowd through a 
narrow gap. We now traveled between 
the walls of a narrow defile. The trail 
could only be discerned by its slightly 
warmer tone among the bluish clutter 
of stones. A few pools of warm, stag- 
nant water covered the ledgy bottom 
with green slime. Save for the lizards, 
mostly related to the North African 
fauna, which scurried across our trail, 
we saw few signs of life, and only several 
birds of the two hundred and twelve 
species of this island. 
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Still the ravines of this Tejeda 
Barranco are exceedingly picturesque, 
though it was hard to imagine that down 
nearly all the dry, bleached ravines and 
gorges of Grand Canary streams once 
upon a time had cascaded and rippled. 
Dense forests of over forty species of 
trees once cooled its mountain-slopes, 
holding back and conserving its top- 
soil and water. Beautiful indeed must 
have been the shady groves of this Greek 
ielyvsium 

Bui pines and all the great forests 
have gone. The slopes are washed to 
barren rock; and the rains and streams, 
unless caught, diverted, and conserved, 
shortly disappear in a rush to the sea. 
Why this denudation of Grand Canary? 
Wood for charcoal. This, formerly ex- 
ported, is now imported from Spain. 
Still the havoc goes on. The Guardia 
Civil often fail to see the fires of the 
charcoal poachers on the mountain-sides 
at night, or the smoke-wreaths by day. 
Reclamation of top-soil and forests, even 
where possible, is a slow process. Among 
the few shrubs and trees adaptable for 
reclaiming the dry hillsides is the orna- 
mental carob-tree, the seed of which was 
once used as a goldsmith’s weight, from 
which the word “carat” originated. 

\bout noon we approached the west- 
ern outlet of the Tejeda Barranco. From 
Tejeda toward Aldea the trail was of the 
crookedest, leading over three mountain- 
ridges, Singing now drifted down on the 
hot air; a turn brought us suddenly 
girls who, like 


i 


upon the singers—some 
timid wild things, scooted up the gorge 
and were lost among the rocks. 

Soon the sea gleamed azure through 
a great gap-——the Barranco de Aldea; 
afar rose the Peak of Teneriffe, in paler 
blue. In the barranco mouth lay Aldea, 
half its inhabitants living in the dry 
river-bed itself. Even some American 
windmills but half marred this Oriental- 
like town, with its white houses and 
palm-trees. 

The sleepy hamlet had pulled the 
river-bed—a_ great stone heap—about 
itself for house sides, and massive field 


walls five feet thick. Within these 
cleared spaces tomatoes and corn princi- 
pally were irrigated by the mills, each of 
which pumped water into a cistern, to 
be let out morning and eve into the 
gardens, after the manner of the East. 

After lunching at the house of the 
kindly euré, I instructed Salvador to 
make careful inquiry as to our direction. 
Following his lead, the heat of early 
afternoon found us plodding upward 
into a mountain wilderness, heading for 
Agaete. I walked—to save the mul 
over a trail of sun-scorched rock. 

“You are sure of this trail?” 

“Si, senor,” affably replied Salvador. 
“Sito mula, hey, you fool!” he suddenly 
velled. “Haven't you eyes? There’s 
no road where you are going’’—which 
was true, for the trail turned to a goat- 
track which disappeared in the heat- 
baked soil at the head of a ravine. A 
trail far back and across country, he 
assured me, was the right one. We 
short-cut across, over a rock-strewn rise, 
in the withering heat, but brought up on 
a steep barranco edge, and looked down 
upon a deserted village. 

“Vamos, senor,” and Salvador started. 

“You are sure this leads to Agaete?” 
I queried, as we worked down. 

* No sabe!” he ejaculated. 

“Then why are you taking it?” 

“We'll ask some one,”’ was his uncon- 
cerned reply. I looked around on the 
desolate landscape. Beyond the hamlet 
we came to an inhabited farm-house, 
where they pointed out the mountains 
over which we were to pass, favoring us 
with information we already possessed 
that there was mucho calor. 

* 4 camino, mula!” (“To the road, 
mule!) Salvador would yell, to the lash 
of his whip, requiring of the mule an 
intelligence he himself had failed to 
show. 

Hotter became the ascent. Salvador 
showed fatigue. Finally down he sz! 
with head between hands—the heat was 
getting him. With difficulty I assisted 
him on to the mule, where, riding limp, 
he was with difficulty kept from falling. 
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Up through dry cacti, twisted stems, 


and wizened plants we scrambled. Little 


white bleached snail-shells were scattered 
among the stones; I 
of hot 
slipped. the climb; Sal- 


vador recled and slouched in the saddle 


steeper grew 


like a drunken man, while the poor mule, 
requiring constant rests, dripped perspi- 
ration on the hot rocks. 


At last the top of the pass; a whiff of 


the trail 
decided onl 


air, a patch of shadow—but 
three. l 
indistinetness — left 


split into one. 


Soon its Salvador 
again nonplussed. ‘Thinking we were in 
another goat-track, despite my calls, he 
disappeared to the right. 

Continuing with the mule, [ soon cir- 
cled high above the vast valley of the 
Barranco de las Arenas, and glimpsed 
the sea far below, and headlands to the 
north, jutting out. Suddenly Salvador 
appeared over a knoll. More ridges, and 
we swung around the valley-head and 
down into the barranco. 

The trail became a road, now serpen- 
the 
along the coast, back into ravines, out 
around headlands. I * spelled” the mule 
with Salvador, who had recuperated in 


tining high up on mountain-side 


the cool coast breezes. 
“Eh! heh-heh’h! Agaete, 


or you'll go the devil!” he would yell, 


Go toward 


and sometimes include my legs in the 
lashing, to which IL objected for the 
mutle’s sake as well as my own. 

The automobile was to have met me 
at Agaete some hours ago, so to make 
time Salvador rode the greater part of 
the last six Agaete broke into 
view, a white-and-pink-gleaming cameo, 


miles. 


prosperous-looking in its setting of green 
plantations. Telling Salvador to follow 


at will, I rode ahead, arriving at just 
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could smell the odor 
rock, scraped when the mule 


GRAND CANARY 
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where the 


Salvador soon 


seven in the public plaza, 
automobile awaited me. 
jogged in. 

“T say, old chap, come right along; 
you'll be just in time for dinner,” was 
Mr. Fenoulhet’s telephone reply from 
Galdar. 


well eared for, we cranked up. 


Seeing Salvador anc his mule 


“Gracias, senor. Carambal Fué un 


viaje duro, y hastante rapido It 


Was a 
hard journey, and rapid enough}. Adios, 
senor!” 

It was but a short run to Galdar. We 
drew up at Fenoulhet’s old mansion, in 
a little tree-shaded square. After his 
had beaten the dust from my 
clothes and Thad had the joy of a bath, 
I sat down refreshed to a well-appointed 
table and delightful conversation. T be- 
thought me of my meal of the previous 


MmozoO 


night, cross-legged on the floor of the hut 
of kind old Celestina. What contrasts of 
life—but both pleasant memories to me. 

Later, when all Grand Canary slept, 
I journeyed to Las Palmas. The chauf- 
feur must skilful driver to 
the many that 
at night, with often nothing between one 


needs be a 
make turns of road 
and sheer drops of hundreds of feet. 
We sped by plantation after plantation 
of banana and cochineal, trees and verd- 
ure, and broken by litth 
white towns, the big crater, cone of Mt. 
near Arucas, out- 
skirting palatial residences—all filmed 
in blue silver of moonlight. 

How different 
about Artenara 
its simple people. 


now aga 


Cardones, with its 


the sun-baked interior 
how unique the life of 
Yet, after all, the 
great difference between these troglo- 
dytes and those who inhabit the cafions 
of Manhattan is fundamentally super- 
ficial—one builds walls about holes; the 


other SCOOPS a hole between walls. 
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BY ANZIA YEZIERSKA 


SSHENAH PESSAH paused in the 
> midst of scrubbing the stairs of the 
tenement “Ach!” she sighed * How 
can his face still burn so in me when he 
is so long gone? How the deadness in 
me flames up with life at the thought of 
him!” 

The dark 
with white radiance. 
that she might see more vividly the be- 
loved 
healed all 


from the weary drudge into the vibrant 


fl Af ded 


She closed her eyes 


] 
hallway seemed 


the glowing smile that 
her 


features 
ills of life and changed 
creature of joy. 

It was all a miracle—his coming, this 
young professor from one of the big col- 
leges. He had rented a room in the very 


house where she was janitress so as to be 


near the people he was writing about. 
But more wonderful than all was the 


way he stopped to talk to her, to ques- 
tion her herself as though 
vere his equal. What warm friendliness 
had prompted him to take her out of her 

library where there 


about she 


dark basement to the 
were books to read? 

And then—that unforgetable night on 
the way home, when the air was poig- 
Only a moment—a 
kiss—a \nd the 
world shone with light, the empty, un- 
lived vears filled with love! 

She was lost in dreams of her one hour 


nant with spring! 


pressure of hands! 


of romance when a woman elbowed her 
way through the dim passage, leaving be- 
hind her the smell of herring and onions. 

Shenah Pessah gripped the scrubbing- 
brush with suppressed fury. “* Meshuge- 
neh! Did you not swear to yourself that 
you would tear his memory out from 
your heart?” 

‘If he would have been only a man I 


forgotten him. But he was 


} 
cr uld have 


not a man. Tie was God Himself! On 
whateve r I look shines his face!” 

The white radiance again suffused her 
The brush dropped from her hand. ‘* H: 

he is the beating in my heart! He i: 
the life the hope in me—the 
breath of prayer in me! If not for him 
what am I? Deadness 
nothingness! 


in me 


in me then 
emptiness 

“You are going out of your head. 
You are living only on rainbows. He is 
no more real—”’ 

“What is real? These rags I wear? 

This pail? This black hole? Or him and 
the dreams of him?” She flung her cha! 
lenge to the murky darkness. 
Pessah! A black year on 
vou!’ came the answer from the cella: 
below. It was the voice of her uncle, 
Moisheh Rifkin. 

“Oi weh!” She shrugged young shoul- 
ders wearied by joyless toil. ‘‘He is be- 
ginning hollering already.” 
And she hurried down. 

“You piece of earth! Worms should 
eat you! How long does it take you to 
wash up the stairs?”’ he stormed. “‘ Yes- 
terday the eating was burned to coal, 
and to-day you forget the salt.” 

* What a fuss over a little less salt!’ 

“Tn the Talmud it stands a man has 
a right to divorce his wife for only for- 
getting him the salt in his soup.” 

“Maybe that’s why Aunt Gittel went 
to her grave before her time, worrying 
how to please your taste in the mouth.” 


Tre 1 
Shenah 


with his 


The old man’s vellow, shriveled face 
stared up at her out of the gloom. 
“What has he from life? Only his pleas- 
ure in eating and going to the syna- 
gogue. How long will he live yet?” And, 
moved by a surge of pity, “Why can't 
I be a little kind to him?” 
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“Did you chop me some herring and 
onions?” he interrupted, harshly. 

She flushed with guilt. 
Again she wondered why ugly things and 
ugly smells so sickened her. 

“What don’t you forget?” 
hammered upon her ears. 


conscious 


His voice 
“No 
lays in your head. You're only dreaming 


eare 


in the air.” 
Her compassion Was swept away ina 
wave of revolt that left her trembling. 
“T can’t no more stand it from you! Get 
vourself somebody else!’ She was sur- 
prised at her sudden spirit. 
‘You big mouth, you! 
] 


That's your 
thanks for saving you from hunger.” 

‘Two years already I'm working the 
nails off my fingers and you didn’t give 
me a cent.” 


‘Beggarin! Money yet you want? 
The minute you get enough to eat you 
turn your head with freshness. Are you 

What 
The dirt 


You're already for- 


used to anything from home? 
were you out there in Savel? 
under people’s feet. 
getting how you came off from the ship 
au bundle of rags full of holes. If you 
lived in Russia a hundred years would 
vou have lived to wear a pair of new 
shoes on your feet?” 
with 
nothing to America and they work them- 
selves up. Everybody gets wages in 
. * 


“Other girls come naked and 


b merica.’ 
** Amerikanerin! 
enough 


Didn't I spend out 
on your ship-ticket to 


A thunder 


money 
have a little use from you? 
should strike you!” 
Shenah Pessah’s eyes flamed. Her 
broken finger-nails pierced the callous 
flesh of her hands. So this was the end 
the awakening of her dreams of America! 
Her memory went back to the time her 
ship-ticket came. In her simple faith she 
had really believed that they wanted her 
her father’s brother and his wife who 
had come to the New World before ever 
she was born. She thought they wanted 
to give her a chance for happiness, for 
life and love. And then she came—to 
find the paralytic aunt—housework— 
janitor’s drudgery. Even after her aunt’s 
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death she had gone on uncomplainingly 
till her uncle’s nagging had worn down 
her last shred of self-control. 

“It’s the last time you'll heller on 
me!” she cried. ‘You'll never see my 
face again if 1 got to go begging in the 
street! Seizing her shawl, she rushed 
“Woe is me! Bitter is me! For 
what is my life?) Why didn’t the ship co 
under and drown me before I came to 
America?” 

Through the streets like a maddened 
thing she raced, not knowing where she 
Was going, not caring. “* For what should 
Who needs me? 
I got nobody — no- 


out. 


I keep on suffering? 
Who wants me? 
body ” 

And then the vision of the face she 
His beau- 
tiful kindness that had once warmed her 


worshiped flashed before her. 


into new life breathed over her again. 
“Why did he ever come but to lift me 
out of my darkness into his light?” 

Instinctively her eyes sought the rift 
of blue above the tenement roofs and 
were caught by a boldly printed pla- 
card—HANDS WANTED. It was as though 
the sign swung open on its hinges like 
a door and arms stretched out inviting 
her toenter. From the sign she looked 
at her own hands, vigorous, young hands, 
made strong through toil. 

Hope leaped within her. “Maybe I 
got luck to have it good in this world. 
Ach! God from the sky! I’m so burning 
to live 
body! 


to work myself up for a some- 
And why not?” With clenched 
fist she smote her bosom. “* Ain't every- 
thing possible in the New World?) Why 
is America but to give me the chance to 
lift up my head with everybody alike?” 

Her feet scarcely touched the steps as 
she ran up. But when she reached the 
huge iron door of Cohen Brothers a 
terror seized her. “Oi weh! They'll give 
a look on my greenhorn rags, and down 
J co" 

“For what are you afraid, you fool?” 
she commanded herself. ‘‘ You come not 
They need hands. Don’t the 
sign say so? And you got good strong 
hands that can turn over the earth with 


to beg. 
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their strength. America is before you. 
You'll begin to eart ‘vy. You'll dre 
pou evIn to earn money, ou tt adress 


\ self up like a person and men will 
fall on their knees to make love to you— 
eve him —himself!" 

All fear had left her. She flung open 
the door and beheld the wonder of a 
hactor) people people seas of 


bent heads and busy hands of people 
the whir of machinery —flving belts —the 


clatter of whirling wheels—all 


clicking 
seemed to blend and fuse into one surg 
ig song of hope —of new life—a new 
We ld Americ: ! 

\ man, his arms heaped with a bundle 
of shirts, paused at sight of the radiant 
Pace Her ruddy cheeks, the film of in- 
nocence shining out of eves that knew 
no guile, carried him back to the green 
fields) and open plains of his native 
Russia. “Her mother’s milk is still fresh 
on her lips.” he murmured as his gaze 
enveloped het 

Phe bundle slipped and fell to her 
feet; their eves met in’ spontaneous 


With an 


embarrassed laugh they stooped ta 


recognition of common race. 


gather up the shirts. 
‘ } 4 ’ 1» 
I seen down-stairs hands wanted, 
came tna faltering voice. 
“Then you're looking for work?” he 
questioned with keen interest. She was 
so iffere nt from the othe rs he had known 


in his five vears in this country. He was 
seized with curiosity to know more, 

“You ‘ain't been long in America?” 
His tone was an unconscious care 

Pwo vears already,” she confessed. 
*But DT ain't so green like [ look,” she 
added, quickly, overcome by the old 
anxiety. 

rust vourself on me,’ Sam Arkin 
assured her. “I'm a feller that knows 
himself on a person first off. Ul take 
vou to the office my self. Wait only till I 


these things.” 


put away 
Grinning with eagerness, he returned, 
and together they sought the foreman. 
“Good luck on you! I hope you'll be 
pushed up soon to my floor,” Sam Arkin 
encouraged, as he hurried back to his 
machine 


Because of the rush of work and th 
scarcity of help, Shenah Pessah was 
hired without delay. Atremble with ex 
citement, she tiptoed after the foremar 
as he led the way into the work-room 

* Here, Sadie Kranz, is enother learne: 
for you.” He addressed a big-bosomed 
girl, the most skilful worker in the place 

“Another «reenhorn with a wooden 
head!” she \\ hispered to her neighbor s 
Shenah Pessah removed her shaw 
*Gewalt! All these greenhorn hands t 


the bread from our mouths by beg 


to work so cheap.” 

But the dumb appeal of the immigra: 
stirred vague memories in Sadie Krar 
As she watched her run her first sear 
she marveled at her speed. “T got 
hand it to you, vou have a quick head. 
There Wiis CONSCIOUS condescension 
her praise. 

Shenah Pessah lifted a beaming fac 
* How kind it was from you to learn mx 
You good heart!” 

No one had ever before called Sadi 
Kranz “good heart.” The words li 
vered pleasantly. “Ut! I like to hel; 
anybody, so long it don’t cost me not! 
ing. I get paid by the week, anyhow 
she half apologized. 

Shenah Pessah was so thrilled wit 
the novelty of the work, the exciteme: 
of mastering the intricacies of her » 
chine, that she did not realize the di: 
had passed until the bell rang, th: 
machines came to a halt, and— th 
*hands** made a wild rush for the cloak 
room. 


“Oiweh! Is it a fire?’ Shenah Pessali 


blanched with dread. 


Loud laughter quelled her fears. 
“Greenie! It’s SIX o'clock. Time to go 


home,” chorused the voices. 
* Tome? 

“Where will I go? I got no home.” 
She stood bewildered in the fast 


dwindling crowd of workers. Each one 
jostling by her had a place to go. Of 


them all she alone was friendless, she! 


terless! 


“Help me find a place to sleep!” she 
implored, seizing Sadie Kranz by the 








The ery broxe from her. 
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sleeve of her velvet coat. “I got no 
people. Tran away.” 

Sadie Kranz narrowed her eyes at the 
virl, A feeling of pity crept over her at 
sight of the outstretched, hungry hands. 

“Tl fix me for the while,” 
and, taking the shawl] off the shelf, she 
tossed it to the forlorn bundle of rags. 


you by 


Come along. You must be starved for 
SOMME eating.” 

As Shenah Pessah entered the dingy 
| 

i 


W hich Sadie 


hall room Kranz called 
hom its ( hill and squalor carried her 
hack to the janitor’s basement she had 


left that morning. In silence she watched 
her companion prepare the “‘ hot dogs ” 
and potatoes on the oil-stove atop the 
trunk. Such pressing sadness weighed 
upon her that she turned from even the 
Sire I] of food. 

“My heart 
] 


ic, 


pulls me so to go back to 
Ss] hard her 
**He’s so used to 


What ‘ll he do 


my une e swallowed 
crust of black bread. 


have me help him. 


alone?” 

‘You yourself 
in this world.”” Sadie Kranz gesticulated 
“With your quick- 


} 


got to ook 


out for 


with a hot potato. 


ness, chence to make money 
and buy clothes. 


you got a 
You can go to shows 
dances. And who knows—maybe meet a 
man to get married.” 


“Married? You know 


in every girl to get herself 


how it burns 
married 
that’s how it burns in me to work myself 
up for a person.” 

‘Ut! For what need you to work 
yourself up? 
to a rich feller and you're fixed for life.” 

Sut him I want 
He is 
and a mist of longing softened the heavy 
peasant features. “He is the golden hills 
on the sky. I’m as far from him as the 
earth is from the stars.” 

‘Yok! Why wills itself in you the 
stars?” her companion ridiculed between 
swallows. 

Shenah Pessah flung out her hands 
with Jewish fervor. “Can I help it 
what’s in my heart? It always longs in 
me for the higher. Maybe he has long 


Better marry yourself up 


he ain’t just a man. 
She paused, seeking for words, 
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ago forgotten me, but only one hope 
drives in me like madness—to make my- 
self alike to him.” 

“Tl tell the truth,” laughed 
Sadie Kranz, fishing in the pot for the 
last frankfurter. “* You are a little out of 
your head, plain meshugeh.” 

**Meshugeh?”” Shenah Pessah rose to 
her feet, vibrant with resolve. 
*Meshugeh?” she challenged, her peas- 


you 


new 


ant youth afire with ambition. “Ill yet 
show the world what’s in me—IF ll not 
go back to my uncle till it rings with my 
name in America.” 

She entered the factory the next day 
with a light in her face, a sureness in her 
made all 
* Look only ibe 


step that pause In wonder. 
They nudged one an- 
other. **How high she holds herself her 
head! Has the matchmaker promised 
her a man?” 

‘hen came her first real triumph. 
Shenah PP raised old 


hands who had been in the factory for 


ssah Was above 


years and made assistant to Sam Arkin, 
the man who had welcomed her that 
first day in the factory. 
the bench him she 
waited expectantly for a word of wel- 
None came. Instead, he bent the 
closer to his machine, and the hand that 
held the shirt trembled as though he 
were cold, though the hot color flooded 
his face. 

Resolutely she turned to her work. 
She would show him how skilful she had 
become in those few weeks. 


As she was 
shown to beside 


come, 


The seams 
sped under her lightning touch when a 
sudden clatter startled her. She jumped 
up, terror-stricken. 

“The belt! The belt slipped! But it’s 
nothing, little bird,” Sam Arkin hast- 
ened to assure her. “I'll fix it.”’ And 
then the quick warning: “Sh-h! The 
foreman is coming!” 

Accustomed to her uncle’s harsh bick- 
ering, this man’s gentleness overwhelmed 
her. There was something she longed to 
say that trembled on her lips, but her 
voice refused to come. 

Sam Arkin, too, was inarticulate. He 
felt that he must talk to her, must know 
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touched her 
wait for 


Timidly he 
here 


more of her 
*Lunch-time 


sleeve. 
me,” he whispered, as the foreman 
approa hed. 

\ shrill 
the slow 
the ce 
Followed the scraping of chairs, 
voices, laughter, and the rush on the line 
to reach the ste One by 


whistle, the switch thrown, 
ing down of the machines, then 
fening hush proclaiming noon. 


raucous 


aming ( aldron. 


one, as their cups of tea were filled, the 
hun workers dispersed into groups. 
Seated on window-sills, table tops, ma- 


chines, and bales of shirts, they munched 
black bread and herring and sipped tea 
from) saucers 

Rebecca Feist, the belle of the 
pulled up the 
vlanced at her fift, nine-cent 

“A lot it pays for 
to dress stylish 
Arkin, how stuck he is 


shop, 
sleeve of her georgette 
Waist and 
sik stockings 
to kill hersel 


sam 


a girl 
Give only 
a lo ik on 
ol that 

There tollowed a chorus. of 
We been in the shop 


new hand.’ 
voice S. 
“Such freshness! 
so long and she just gives a come-in and 
grabs the cream as if it’s coming to her.” 
“It’s her innocent-looking baby eves 
that fools him in 
*Tnnocent! 
lieve innocent girls! 
They 


to a feller.” 


Pfut! These make-be- 
to them. 


know how to shine themselves up 


Leave it 


Bleemah Levine, a stoop-shouldered, 
old hand, grown gray with the grayness 
of unrelieved drudgery, cast a furtive 
look in the direction of the couple. 
“Ach! The little bit of luck! Not looks, 
not smartness, but only luck, and the 
world falls to feet.” Her lips 
tightened with envy. “It’s her 


vour 
ereen- 
horn re d cheeks + : 

Rebecea Feist glanced at herself in the 
mirror of her vanity-bag. [twas a pretty 

and thin from un- 
Adroitly 
lip-stick, she cried, indignantly: 

“LT wish I could be such a false thing 
But only, Pm too natural— 


young face, but pal 


der-nourishment applying a 


like her. 
the hypo rite!’ 


Sadie Kranz rose to her friend’s de- 
* What are you falling on her like 


fens 
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a pack of wild dog 
Arkin gives a smile on her? 
marrying her yet, is he?” 

“We don't say nothing 
retorted Rebecca Feist, 
diamond-buckled foot, only , she push 


s, just because Sar 


He ain 


against her, 
tapping hy 


Give her a finger ar 
Is there 
limit to the pushings of such a ere 
Only a 


learner, a nobe nly ’ 


herself too much. 
she'll grab your whole hand. 
animal? while ago she was 
and soon she'll jun 
over all our heads and make herself I 
a fore lads Ng 

Sam Arkin, seated beside Shenah Ps 
sah on the had forgott 
that it was lunch-hour and that he w 


“Tt 


he beamed. 


window-sill, 


shines so fro 
“What happ 
thoughts lay in your head?” 

“Ach! When [ give myself alo 
around on all the people laughing ai 
talking it makes me so happy I’m one « 
them.” 

“Ut! These 


heads is only on 


savagely hungry. 


Vou eves,” 


Amerikanerins! Thx 
ice-cream soda al 
style.” 

* But it makes me feel so grand to | 
It’s as if 


just got out from the choking prison int 


with all these hands alike. 


the open air of my own people.” 
host ( 
“T can’ 


vive it out in words,” she went on, “bi 


She paused for breath, a 


memories overpowering her. 


just as there ain’t no bottom to bei 


there ain’t no bottom to bein; 
Before, everything I done was 
My heart hurt so wit! 
hunger for people. But here in the fa 

tory ] feel I’m with every body togeth« r 


Just the sight of people lifts me on wings 


poor, 
lonely, 
alone, by myself. 


in the air.” 

Opening her bag of lunch which had 
lain unheeded in her lap, she turned to 
him with a queer little laugh. “I don't 
know why I’m so talking myself out to 
you 

“Only talk more. 
everything about yourself.” 

An aching tenderness rushed out of 
his heart to her, and in his grave sim- 
plicity he told her how he had overheard 
one of the girls say that she, Shenah Pes- 


I want to know 
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sah, looked like a “‘greeneh yenteh,”’ just 
landed from the ship, so that he eried 
out, “Gottuniu! If only the doves from 
s beautiful!” 


They looked at each other solemnly, 


the sky were : 


the girl's lips parted, her eves wide and 
Sé rious. 
“That 


the minute I vave : 


. . ; ? 
first day 1 came to the shop, 


I felt 


here is somebody from home. 


look on vou 
rk ht away, 
I used to tremble so to talk to a man, 
but you—you t could talk myself out 
to you like thinking in myself.” 

* You're all soft silk and fine velvet.” 
he breathed, reverently. sir In this hard 
world, how could such fineness be?” 

An embarrassed silence fell between 
them as she knotted and unknotted her 
colored kerchief. 

“Til take you home? Yes?’ 
voice at last 

Under lowered lashes she 
consent. 

“TH wait for vou down-statrs, closing- 
time.” And he 


The noon-hour was not yet over, 


“he found 


smiled her 


was gone. 

but 
Shenah Pessah returned to her machine. 
“Shall I she mused 
Arkin understands so much; shall I tell 
him of this man that burns in me? If 


tell him?” “Sam 


I could only vive out to some one about 
him in my heart—it would make me a 
little clear in the head.’ She glanced at 
Sam Arkin furtively. “‘He’s kind, but 
could he understand? I only made a 
fool from myself trying to tell Sadie 
All at once she began to sob 
without reason. 


She 


Kranz.” 
ran to the cloak-room and hid 
from prying eves, behind the shawls and 
The emptiness of all for which 
she struggled pressed upon her like a 
dead weight, dragging her down, down— 
the reaction of her ecstasy. 

As the sounded made a 
desperate effort to pull herelf together 
and returned to her work. 

The six-o’clock whistles still rever- 
berated when Sam Arkin hurried down 
the factory stairs and out to the corner 
where he was to meet Shenah Pessah. 
He cleared his throat to greet her as she 

VoL. CXI 


wraps. 


gong she 


« SII. sé 
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came, but all he managed was a bashful 
erin. She was so near, so real, and he 
had so much to say, if he only knew how 
to begin. 

Hie cracked his knuckles and bit his 
“Ach! 


Whi ain't you saving some- 


finger-tips, but no words came. 
You ve k! 
thing?” 
“Tm sorry,” Shenah Pessah colored, 
“but I got no place to 


apologetically, 
invite you. My room is hardly big 
enough for a push-in of one person.” 

“What say vou to a bite of eating 
with me?” he blurted. 

She thought of her scant supper up- 
stairs and would have responded ear’ rly, 
she 
this 


but, glancing down at her clothes, 
hesitated. “Could I go dressed like 
in a restaurant?” 

“You look grander plain, like you 
are, than those twisted up with style. 
I'll take to the restau- 
rant on Street proud 


swellest 


and he 


you 
Grand 
with you.” 

She flushed with pleasure. 
on, then. It’s good to have a friend that 
knows himself on what’s in you and not 
what’s on you, but still, when I go to a 
place, I like to be dressed like a person 


* Nu, come 


so I can feel like a person.” 

“You'll yet live to wear diamonds 
that will shine up the street when you 
pass,” he cried, elated. “America was 
I never guessed how 
out 


good to me, but 
The words 
“Tell me only, what 


good till now.” were 
before he knew it. 
pulled vou to this country?” 

“What pulls anybody here? The hope 
for the better. People who got ii good in 
the Old World don’t 
New.” A mist filled her eyes at memory 
of her native village. “‘How I suffered in 
Savel. I never had enough to eat. I 
never had shoes on my feet; I had to 
go barefoot even in the freezing winter. 
But still I love it.” 

The brilliant lights of Levy’s Café 
brought her back to Grand Street. 

**Here it is.””, He led her in and over 
to a corner table. “‘Chopped herring and 
two,” he ordered 


hunger for the 


onions for with a 


flourish. 
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* Ain't there some American eating on 
the ecard?” interposed Shenah Pessah. 
Ife laughed indulgently. “If I lived in 
America for a hundred vears, I couldn’t 
get used to the American eating.” 
can’t 
to the 


It’s as if my outside 


‘There’s something in me—I 
help, that so cule kly 
American taste. 
skin only was Russian: the heart in me 


World, 


takes on 


is for everything of the New 
even the eating.” 

“Nu, I got nothing to complain 
against Ameriea. I don’t like the Amer- 


ican eating, but I like the American dol- 


lar. Look only on me!” He expanded his 
chest. “IT eame to America a ragged 


nothine—and—see—” He exhibited a 
bank-book in four figures, gesticulating 
geandly, “And I learned in America to 
sign my name!’ 

Did if 
asked, ul 


’ pe 
lard? 


citement. 


hard to learn?” she 
her breath. 

His face purpled with ex- 
ra 


to lift up this whole house on my shoul- 


eome 
ide r 
would be easier for me 
ders than to make one little dot of a 
letter. When I took mv pencil - O1 
wel! The sweat would break out on my 
face! ‘DT ean’t! I can’t! I cried, but 
something in me jumped out. * You can 
—you must! Six months, 
night after night, I stuck to it—and I 
learned to twist around the little black 
hooks till it me—Sam Arkin.” 

He had the rough-hewn features of the 
common people, but he lifted his head 
with the pride of a king. “Since I can 


—vyou yol 


means 


write out my name, I feel I can do any- 
thing. LT ean sign checks, put money in 
the bank, or take it out without nobody 
to help me.” 

As Shenah Pessah_ listened, 
sciously, she compared Sam Arkin, glow- 
ing with the frank eonceit of the self- 
man, that Other One— 
made ever beautiful with long- 


uncon- 


made with 
more 
Ings and dreams. 

“But in all these black years I was 
always hoping to get to the golden coun- 
Sam Arkin’s voice went on, but 
** Before my 


try,” 
she heard it as from afar. 


eyes was always the shine of the high 
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wages and the easy money, and I kept 
pushing myself from one city to another, 
and saving and saving till I saved up 
enough for my ship-ticket to the New 
World. And then, when I landed here, | 
fell into the hands of a cockroach boss.” 

* A cockroach boss?” she questioned, 
absently. 

“A black year on him! He was a 
landsman, that’s how he fooled me in. 
He used to come to the ship with 
smiling face of welcome to all the green- 
horns what had nobody to go to. And 
then he’d put them to work and sweat 
them into their grave.” 

“Don't I 
quickened understanding. 
my uncle, Moisheh Rifkin.” 

*“T want to forget what’s already over 


she eried, with 
“Just like 


know it? 


I got enough money now to start for my- 
= : 

self—maybe a tailor-shop—and soon 

I—I but none 

of those crazy chickens for me.” And he 

seemed to draw her unto himself by the 

intensity of his gaze. 


want to marry, myself 


Growing bolder, he exclaimed: “T got 
a grand idea! I'll write over my bank- 
book on your name? Yes?” 

“My name?” She fell back, dumb- 
struck. 

“Ves 


vou a he 


everything I only got 


“You'll hold all 


you 
mumbled. 
my money.” 

She was shaken by this supreme proof 
of his devotion. “But I I can't— I 
got to work myself up for a person. I 
got a head. I ‘atch on to the 
Americans quicker ’n lightning.” 

“My money can buy you everything. 
I'll buy you teachers. Tl buy you a 
piano. I'll make you for alady. Right 
away you can stop from work.” He 
leaned toward her, his eyes welling with 


can ¢ 
I 


tears of earnestness. 

“Take your hard - earned 
Could I be such a beggarin?” 

“God from the world! You are dearer 
to me than the eyes from my head. I'd 
give the blood from under my nails for 
I want only to work for you, to 
He was 


mone, ? 


you. 
live for you, to die for you.” 
spent with the surge of his emotion. 
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Ach! To be loved as Sam Arkin loved! 
She covered her eves, but it only presse d 
her the Home, 
babies. a bread-giver for life! 

And the Other 
that burns vou up alive. “You might as 


upon more. husband, 


a dream-—a madness 
well want to marry vourself to the Presi- 
But TI can’t help 
und him only T want!” 

“No 


the self-absorpt ion of 


dent as to want him. 
i( Him 
She looked up again no!” she 
cried, cruel in 
youth and ambition, ** You can’t make 
It’s not only that I 
got to go up higher, but I got to push 
myself up  b; 
strength.” 
“Nu. nu,” he sobbed, * PH not bother 


only give you my every- 


me for a person. 


myself, by my own 


you with me 
thing. My bank-book is more than my 
flesh and blood. Only take it, to do what 
you want with it.” 

Her eves deepened with humility. “I 
know your goodness, 
thing like 
heart.” 

“Him!” The world hurled itself at 
him like a bomb-shell. 


with pain. 


but there’s some- 


a wall eround me—him in my 


He went white 
And even she, immersed in 
her own thoughts, lowered her head be- 
fore the dumb suffering on his face. She 
felt she owed it to him to tell him. 

“T wanted to talk myself out to you 

He ain’t just a 
I want to be and 
He is the hunger of me for 
the life that ain’t just eating and sleep- 
She pushed 
back her chair and rose abruptly. “I 
can’t be inside walls when I talk of him. 
Come out in the air.” 


about him vet before 
He is all that 


am not vet 


mah, 


ing and slaving for bread.” 


They walked for a time before either 
spoke. Sam Arkin followed where she 
led through the crooked labyrinth of 
streets. The sight of the young mothers 
with their nursing infants pressed to their 
bared bosoms stabbed anew his hurt. 

Shenah Pessah, blind to all but the 
vision that obsessed her, talked on. ‘* All 
that my mother and father and my 
mother’s mother and father ever wanted 
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to be is in him. This fire in me, it’s not 
just the hunger of a woman for a man: 
it’s the hunger of all my people back of 
me for light—for the life higher!’ 
Arkin’s 
( lay. Bowed like an old halt, he dragged 
his leaden feet after him. The world was 
cold, Bank book, 
of what use were they now? All 


Sam face became lifeless as 


dead, meaningless. 
money 
his years of saving couldn’t win her. He 
was suffocated in emptiness. 

On they walked till they 
deserted spot in the park. So spent 
that he lost his 


sense of time or place or that she was 


reac hed a 
wes he by his sorrow 


hear. 

Leaning against a tree, he = stood, 
dumb, motionless, unutterable bewilder- 
ment in his sunken eyes. 

*T lived over the hunger for bread 
but this He clutched at his bosom. 
“Highest One, help me!” With his face 
to the ground he sank, prostrate. 
Arkin!” She bent 
tenderly. “I feel the emptiness of words, 
but I got it out. All that you 
suffer I have suffered, and must vet go 
on suffering. 


: Sam over him 


to gel 
But only 


a help out 
— it lifts me on top of my hungry body 


I see no end, 
there is something—a hope 
the hunger to make from myself a per- 
son that can’t be crushed by nothing nor 
nobody—the life higher!” 

Slowly he feet, drawn 
from his weakness by the spell of her. 
“With one hand you throw me down 


rose to his 


and with the other you lift me up to life 
again. Say to me only again, your 
words,” he pleaded, helplessly. 

“Sam Arkin! Give yourself your own 
strength!” She shook him roughly. 
“T got no pity on you, no more than | 
got pity on me.” 
her eyes fill with light as 
though she were seeing something far 
beyond them both. 

* This,” “is only the 
beginning of the hunger that will make 
from you a person who'll yet ring in 
America!” 


He saw 


she breathed, 
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“4 ZOU cannot qualify war in harsher 
terms than I will. War is cruelty, 
and you cannot refine it,”’ said Sherman, 
when he ordered the whole population of 
Atlanta to flee whithersoever it desired. 
And the Atlanta folk, who had not real- 
ized what war was till then, complained. 
“North, if you care to find refuge 
with an enemy who will not treat you 
ili; south, if you think there is still a 
corner safe from our victorious arms.” 
they fled, but 
mostly south, for they were bitter, and 


So north and south 
the roads filled with the pitiful array of 
thousands of men and women and chil- 


dren with their old-fashioned coaches, 


with their barrows, with their servants, 
with those faithful blacks who did not 
heed the fact that “the day ob liberation 
hab arrived’’—all under safe conduct to 
Hood’s army. 

What complaints, what laments, as 
the proud Southern population took the 
road! A lamentation that is heard till 
And, when the people had gone, 
Sherman had 
decided to march to the sea and he could 


now! 


Atlanta was set on fire. 


not afford to leave an enemy population 
in his rear, nor could he allow the chance 
that there 
after he had gone. 


secret arsenals might exist 
It was a never-to-be- 
forgotten spectacle, “the heaven one ex- 
lurid fire, the air filled with 
cinders.” “We 


startled and awed,” says a soldier who 


punse of 


flving, burning were 


marched with the rest, “‘seeing vast 
waves and sheets of flame thrusting 


themselves heavenward, rolling and toss- 
ing in mighty billows 
fire.” 


a gigantic sea of 
Small explosions arranged by the 
engineers were punctuated by huge ex- 
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plosions when hidden stores of ammuni- 
tion were located, and while these added 
ruin to ruin in the city they sounded as 
lugubrious and awful detonations to the 
soldiery on the road. Depots, churches, 
shops, warehouses, homes, flared from 
every story and every window. 

That was in the fall of 1864. Years 
have passed and healed many wounds. 
Now it is Atlanta in the fall of 1919 and 
the crush of the Fair time. All Georgia 
is at her capital city. The automobiles 
are forced to a walking pace, there are 
so many of them, and they vent their 
displeasure in a multiform chorus of 
barking, howling, and hooting. So great 
is the prosperity of the land that the 
little farmer and the working-man have 
—~not mere “Ford runabouts”’ 
or “‘flivvers,” 


their cars 
but resplendently enam- 
eled, capacious, smooth-running, swift- 
starting coaches where wife and family 
disport themselves more at home than 
at home. Atlanta’s new life has grown 
from the old ruins and hidden them as 
forest. springs through the 
charred stumps of a forest fire. On each 
side Atlanta’s skyscrapers climb heav- 
enward in severe lines, and where heaven 
should be the sky-signs twinkle. Every 
volt that can be turned into light is being 
used. The shops and the stores and the 
cinemas are dazzling to show what they 
are worth. The sidewalks are thronged 
with Southern youth whose hilarious 
faces and gregarious movements show a 
camaraderie one would hardly observe 
in the colder North. Jaunty negro boys 
mingle with the crowd and are mirthful 
among themselves, as well dressed as the 
whites, sharing in the ' 


a young 


= record trade 
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and the boom of the price of the cotton. 
They are not slaves to-day, but are 
lifted high with racial pride and the con- 
sciousness of universities and seminaries 
on Atlanta’s hills, and successes in medi- 
cine, law, and business in the city. They 
roll along in the joyous freedom of their 
bodies, and the South more 
Southern than it is. How pale and ghost- 
like the South would seem without its 
flocks of colored children, without those 
many men and with the sun 
shadows in their faces! 

“We love our niggers and understand 
them,”’ say the whites, and you'd think 
there was no racial problem whatever in 
the South to see the great “Gate City” 
given over to merriment unrestrained, 
and many a negro colliding with many a 
white youth and yet never a fight— 
nothing on these crowded streets to ex- 
emplify the accepted hostility of one to 
the other. One has the thought that 
perhaps Atlanta did not burn in vain, 
and that the South as well as the North 
believes in the immortality of the soul of 
John Brown. 

The tobaeco-chewing, smiling, guffaw- 
ing crowds of the street, and Peachtree 
Street jammed with people and cars! 
What a hubbub the four jammed-up 
processions of automobiles are making— 
like choruses of hoarse katydids crying 
only for repetition’s sake and the lust of 


noise! 


make 


women 


But there is more noise and more 
joy still a-coming! Skirling and shriek- 
ing, in strange contrast to the negroes 
and to the clothed whites and to the 
color of night itself, comes the parade of 
college youths all in their pajamas and 
nightshirts. It is good-humor and bois- 
terousness and the jollity of the Fair 
time. Up above, all the flags and the 
bunting wave listlessly in the night air 
It seems impossible but that the firing 
of Atlanta is forgotten, and the pitiful 
exodus of its humiliated people—for- 
gotten also the exultancy of the soldiers 
of the North singing while the city 
burned. 


Sherman with 60,000 men and 2,500 
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wagons, but only 60 guns, marched out 
and none knew what his destination was, 
A retreat from Atlanta comparable only 
to Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow was 
about to commence. The hostile farming 
population of Georgia and the Carolinas 
should harass the Yankee army as the 
Russian peasants had done the French 
in 1812. That was the Southern belief 
and the substance of Southern propa- 
ganda at the time. Not so the Northern 
army, which had the consciousness of 
victory and a radiant belief in its cause 
and in its general. 


Sherman himself had not decided on 
what point exactly he would march. 
But he never intended to march against 
Lee at Richmond, though the South and 
his own soldiers believed it. He always 
designed to reach the sea and reopen 
maritime communication with — the 
North, and kept in mind Savannah, 
Port Royal, and even Pensacola in north 
Florida. So universal was the belief that 
he was marching on Richmond by way 
of Augusta that in all the country dis- 
tricts of Georgia, where the left wing 
marched, they will tell you still that the 
enemy was marching on Augusta. 

There is a humane note throughout 
the whole of General Sherman’s orders 
to his army, but no 
an inexorable sternness. He had no 
patience with the cause of the rebels nor 
with their ways of fighting. He and his 
staff were not averse from the idea of 
reading the population of Georgia and 
South Carolina a terrible lesson. While 
the march was military, it inevitably be- 
came punitive. The 
stroyed, the farms pillaged, the slaves 
set free, the land laid waste. 
a comparatively narrow strip of country, 
but Sherman was like the wrath of the 
Lord descending upon it. 

The way out from Atlanta is now a 
road of cheap shops and Jewish pawn- 
brokers, negro beauty-parlors, bag-shops, 
gaudy cinema and vaudeville sheds, 
fruit-stalls, and booths of quack doctors 
and magic healers, venders of the devil’s 


softness, rather 


cotton was de- 


t was over 
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corn cure, fortune-tellers, and what not. 
A negro sky scraper climbs upward. It 
is d cidedly a “colored neighborhood,” 
and rough crowds of negro laborers and 
whites frolic through the litter of 
the street. 
sound their alarms, and budge and stop, 
and again, threading their way 
through the vlad to get 
after half a mile of it, and then plunge 


info the comparative spi iousness. of 


poor 


Painfully the electric cars 


budge 


Masses, clear 


viladom outside the city. 
li is not as it was of yore, Where the 
bloody July battle of Atlanta raged a 


coniplete peace has now settled down 

nid the dignified habitations of the 
rich. Trees hide the view and children 
pla: upon the lawns of ple asant houses, 
while the older folk rock to and fro 


upon the chairs of sl ads verandas. 
Dignified Decatur dwells on its hill by 

the way side and has reared its pale 

the 


white obelisk 


dead. 
the 
Within sight 
of it rises animpressive court-house which 


and grand 


monument to Confederate 
On this 


South is justified in print. 


the cause of 


ur protests the 


by its size 
strengthofthelawin a county of Georgia. 

There was a gloomy sky with lowering 
clouds, and a warm, clammy atmos- 
the air had been steamed 
overnight and was now cooling a little. 
The road leaving Decatur and 
the suburbs of Atlanta became deep red, 
in hue, and ran between 


i'\ pe vd 


phere, as if 
behind 
almost searlet 
broad fields of cotton where eve 
was bursting and puffing out in cotton- 
wool. Men with high, spindle-wheeled 
vehicles came with cotton bales done up 
in rough hempen netting. Hooded bug- 
cies rolled sedatels past with spectacled 
nevroes and their wives. Drummers in 
Ford cars tooted and raced through the 
mud. Thus to Ingleside, where a turn in 
the road reveals the huge hump of Stone 
Mountain, shadowy and mystical like 
uncleft Eildons. All the soldiers, as they 
hivouacked there or marched past on 
that bright November day of 64, re- 
marked the mountain, and their gaze 
was turned to it in the spirit of curiosity 
and adventure. 
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[ fell in with a Mr. MeCaulay, who 
child when Sherman marched 
through. He thought the Germans in 
Belgium hardly equaled Sherman. No! 
only did his troops burn Atlanta, but 
almost every house in the country. H 
pointed out new houses that had sprung 
up on the ruins of former habitations: 


Was a 


“A fence used to run right) alone 
here and there were crops growing. : 
No, not cotton; there was not the de- 


mand for cotton in those days and so not 
nearly so much grown in the state. 
Over on that side of the road there was 
a huge encampment of soldiers, and | 
remember stealing out to it to listen to 
the band. 

*’The foragers came to the houses and 
took every bit of food—left us bone-dry 
of food. They also took our horse s and 
our mules and our cows and our chicl 
Sometimes a family would have «a 
voke of oxen hidden in the wood, bu 
that would be all that they had. Every 
one had to flee, and all were destitut: 
But we all sto« il 


hy one another and shared one another's 


ens, 


It was a terrible time. 


sorrows and helped one another as we 
could. 

“All the colored folk also stood by us, 
[ expect vou've read Unele Tom's Cabin 
and The Leopard's Spots, but the picture 
is terribly overdrawn there.” 

*T did not know these told the story 
of the march,” said I. 

“They do not. But 
account of the negroes that is entirely 
misleading. The North has queered the 
negro situation by sending all manner of 


they give an 


people down here to stir the negro up 
i Till we said, * You and your 
niggers can go to the devil’—and we left 
them alone. 

“But that was a mistake, and we are 


against us. 


realizing It now, and intend to take 
charge of the education of the negro 


ourselves and be responsible for him 
spiritually as well as physically. Ther: 


never was a better relationship between 
us than there is now. 
“And | 


them as a child as an equal, played with 


I was brought up among 
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them. wallowed with them in the dirt, 
slept with them. They're as near to me 
as flesh and blood can be.”’ 

It was curious to receive this outpour- 
ing when I had not mentioned the negro 
at all and was merely curious concerning 
Sherman’s march. It is, however, char- 
acieristic of the South—the subject of 
ihe treatment of the negro recurs like an 
idée fire. 

At Lithonia, after a meal of large yel- 
low yams and corn and chicken and bis- 
cuits and cane syrup, I called on old 
Mrs. Johnson, who lived over the way 
from Mrs. Jones. Lithonia was much 
visited by the cavalry. Decatur was 
stripped of everything, and Lithonia 
fared as badly in the end. Men came 
into the farm-yards and killed the hogs 
there and then and threw them on to 
wailing wagons. 
from the camps outside Atlanta. But 


one day some one came with the news, 


ry" . 
These were foragers 


“Sherman has set fire to the great city 
and he'll be here to-morrow.”? And, sure 
enough, on the morrow his army began 
to appear on the road—the vanguard, 
and after that there seemed no end to 
the procession. The army was all day 
marching past with its commissariat 
wagons and its water-wagons, its horses, 
its mules, and regiment after regiment. 
The despoiled farmwives and old folk 
could not help being thrilled, though 
they were enemies. General Slocum, who 
commanded the left wing of the army, 
wrote his name in pencil on Granny’s 
doorpost when he stopped at her house 
with one or two of his staff. 

The Confederate soldiers were “ John- 
ny Rebs” and the Union soldiers were 
“Billy Yanks.’ Neither side was known 
to have committed any crimes against 
women or children, and the latter were 
crazy to watch the Yanks go by, though 
often their fathers were away in the 
hard-pressed Rebel armies. 

As I walked along the red road be- 
twixt the fluffy cotton-fields from village 
to village and from mansion to mansion, 
those stately farm-houses of the South, 
I was always on the lookout for the 


« 


oldest folk along the way. The young 
ones knew only of the war that was just 
past, the middle-aged thought of the old 
Civil War as somewhat of a joke, but the 
only thing the old folk will never laugh 
over is the great strife, which, with its 
before and after, made the very passion 
of their lives. So whenever I saw an old 
man or woman sitting on a veranda by 
the wayside I made bold to approach 
and ask what they knew of the great 
march, 

They told of the methodical destrue- 
tion of the railways, and of the innumer- 
able bonfires whose flames and smokes 
changed the look of the sky. Every rail, 
tie, or sleeper was riven from its bed of 
earth and burned, and the long steel rails 
were heated over the fires. To make the 
fires bigger timber was brought from 
the woods, and every rail was first made 
red-hot and then twisted out of shape 
the favorite plan being for three or four 
soldiers to take the hot rail from the 
fire, place it between two trunks of 
standing pines, and then push till it was 
bent nigh double. 

They told of the stillness after the 
army had gone, and of the sense of 
ruin which was upon them with their 
cotton destroyed and all their stores for 
the winter pillaged and their live stock 
driven off. An old dame told me how the 
only live animal in her neighborhood 
was a broken-down army horse left be- 
hind to die by the enemy. The folk were 
starving, but a woman resuscitated the 
horse and went off with him to try to 
bring food to the village. She walked by 
his side for fear he would drop down 
dead, and first of all she sought a little 
corn for the horse—for ‘Old Yank,” as 
she called him. Many a weary mile they 
walked together, only to find that 
“Sherman’s bummers” had been there 
before her. She slept the night in a negro 
hut (a thing no white woman would 
dream of doing now) and the negroes 
fed her and gave corn to the horse and 
sent her on her way. Out of several old 
buggies and derelict wheels a contrap- 
tion had been rigged out and tied to the 
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old horse, but it was not until beyond 
Covington and Conyers that a place was 
found which the foragers had missed, 


and the strange buggy was loaded for 


home 

J spent a night in ¢ onvers in beauti- 
ful country, and was away early next 
morning on the Covington road. The 
road Wats shadow \ and sanguine, The 


heavy gossamer mist which closed out 
the view of the hills clothed me also with 
white rime. Warm, listless airs stole 


through the mist. On my right, away 


over to the heaviness of the mist cur- 
tain. was a sea of dark green spotted and 
flecked with white; on my left was the 


‘ 


wre track of the railway to 
Covington, the old 
where it was destroved in °64. Wooden 
earts full to the rim with picked cotton 
rolled heavily along the red ruts of the 
road, and jolly-looking hevroes sprawled 
on the top as on bread, old-fashioned 


feather-beds. And and 


anon there overtook ne the inevitable 


( hed single 


rebuilt on levels 


cotlage ever 
* speed merchants” hooting and growl- 
ing and racketing from one side to the 
other of the broke I sat 
a stone in an old wayside cemetery, sun- 
bleached and vet hoary 
Such 


nT Way. down on 
also with mist. 


plan s have a strange fascination, 
and I knew some of those who lay be- 
neath the 
the 


fashioned hames 


turf had Iain unwitting also 
What old- 
Sophronias and Sime- 
and Nanecies! On 
the gate of 


heaven and a crown, and on some were 


when army went by. 
ons and Claramonds 
most of the graves was 
inscribed virtues, while on 
written, “He belonged to the Baptist 
The had all 
fallen and been washed over with red 
Among the old 
slaves, IT was told, but since the war no 


one Was 


church.” oldest’ stones 


mud were graves of 
black had been buried with the white. 
An old negro in cotton rags, grizzled 
white hair on his black, weatherbeaten 
face, told me where the colored folk lay 
buried half a mile away, where he, too, 
down his old back and rest 
“But on 


would lay 
feom cotton-picking at last. 


de Day ob Judgment dere be no two 
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camps,” said he. “No, sir—only blac! 
an’ white souls.” He remembered the 
joy night and the jubilation after the 
army passed through, and how all the 
colored boys danced and sang to be fre 
and then the disillusion and the fami: 
and the misery that followed. The old 
fellow was a cotton-picker, and had » 
large cotton-bag like a pillow-case slun 
He was an ante 
diluvian piece of Adamite material wit! 
only God and cotton and Massa and th 
Bible for his world. 

While sitting on this wayside ston 
have the feeling that Sherman’s arm 


from his shoulders. 


has marched past me. It has gone ov 

the hill and out of view. It has marched 
away to Milledgeville and Millen am 
Ebenezer and Savannah and not stopped 
there. It 
begins marching into the earth itself 

For all that are left of Sherman’s wai 

riors are stepping inward into the quic! 

ness of earth to-day. 

The mist lifts a little, and the hot su 
streams through. The crickets, content 
that it is no longer twilight, have ceased 
chirping, and exquisite butterflies, like 
living flames, are on the wing. It is ; 
beautiful part of the way, and where 
there is a sunken disused road by th 
side of the new one I take it for prefer- 
ence. For probably it was along that the 
Now young pines are 
springing from. their footsteps in the 
sand. 

Here no cars have ever sped and for ; 
long while no foot has trod. The surface 
is smooth and unfooted, like the sea- 
shore when the tide has ebbed away, 


ot 


has gone on and on till i 


soldiers went. 


and bright flowers greet the wanderer 
from unfarmed banks and gullies. So 
to Almon, where an old gaffer told me 
how he and some farm-lads, with shot- 
guns, had determined they would “ get” 
Sherman when he came riding past with 
his staff, and how they hid behind a 
bush, where the Methodist chureh i: 
now standing, and let fly. Sherman they 
missed, but hit some one else, and they 
fled to the woods. He lost both his hat 
and his gun in the chase which followed, 
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but, nevertheless, got away. Not that I 
believed in its entirety the old man’s 
story. It was his pet story, told for fifty 


years, and had become true for him. I 


came into Covington, a regular provin- 
cial town, whose chief feature is its large 
sandy about which range its 
shops with their scanty wares. There 
I met another old man, a captain who 
served under and indeed surren- 
dered with him. Ile had been beside 
Stonewall Jackson when the latter died. 
He was now eighty-four years, haunting 
the Flowers Hotel. 

“This world’s a mighty empty place, 
me,” said he. “Eighty-four 


square 


Lee, 


believe 
years!” 
He seemed appalled at his own age. 
“A mighty empty place,” repeated the 
old captain, rocking his chair in the dusk. 
“Yes, Sherman marched through here. 
He burned all the cotton in the barns. 
T'was born here and lived here mos’ all 


mv life, but I was with Lee then. That 
war ought never to have been. No, sir. 
It was all a mistake. We thought Abra- 


Lincoln the devil incarnate, but 
knew afterward he was a good friend to 
the South. It’s all forgotten now. We 
bear the North no grudge except about 
the niggers—”’ 

He interrupted himself to greet a 
pretty girl passing by, and he seemed 
offended if any woman passed without 
smiling up at him. But when he resumed 


ham 


conversation with me he reverted to, 
“The world’s getting to be a mighty 
empty place eighty-four years. ... 


Threescore and ten is the allotted span, 


BUL s.«-2° 


The Twentieth Corps, on the extreme 
left, went by Madison, giving color to a 
proposed attack on Augusta. The Fif- 
teenth feinted at Macon, the cavalry 
galloping right up to that city and in- 
viting a sortie. The Seventeenth Corps 
was in close support of the Fifteenth, 
and the Fourteenth kept in the center. 
It was the route of the Fourteenth that 
I decided to follow, and it was also the 
way along which went Sherman himself, 
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It was generally understood by the 
Fourteenth Corps that Milledgeville was 
its object at the end of a week’s march- 
ing. The order of march for the morrow 
Was issued overnight by army command- 
ers to corps commanders and then passed 


on to all ranks. The men slept in the 


open, and beside watch-fires which 
burned all night. Outposts and sentries 
kept guard, though there were few 


alarms. The warm Southern night with 
never a touch of frost, even in Novem- 
ber, passed over the sleeping army. 
Reveille was early, commonly at four 
o'clock, when the last watch of the night 
relieved. The unwanted clarion 
shrilled through men’s slumbers, blown 
The bugles 
of the morning sounded, and then slowly, 
but unmistakably, the whole camp be- 
gan to rouse from its stertoriousness, 


Was 


by urgent drummer-boys. 


and one man here, another there, started 
up to stir the smoldering embers of the 
fires and make them all begin to blaze, 
and then began the hubbub of cleaning 
and the hubbub of cooking, the neighing 
of horses, the clatter of wagon-packing 
and harnessing. Reveille was made 
easier by the prospects of wonderful 
breakfasts—not mere army rations, the 
bully and hard-tack of a later war, but 
all that a rich countryside could be made 
to provide—* potatoes frying nicely in 
a well-larded pan, the chicken roasting 


delicately on the red-hot coals, the 
grateful fumes of coffee,” says one 
chronicler of the time—fried slices of 


turkey, roast pig, sweet yams, sorghum 
syrup, and corn fortified the soldier for 
the day’s march. Horses and mules also 
fared astonishingly well, and amid bray- 
ing and neighing and pawing huge quan- 
tities of fodder were provided. Then 
once more insistent bugles called; knap- 
sacks and equipment were strapped on, 
the horses and mules were put in the 
traces, the huge droves of cattle were 
marshalled into the road, and the army 
with its wagons and guns and pontoons 
and impedimenta of every kind (did 
not Sherman always carry two of every 
thing?) moved on. 
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The procession has all long since gone 
by, and men speak of the famous deeds 
as “half-forgotten things.” It is a quiet 
road, over the hill and down into the vale 
with never a bugle-horn. 
Cotton, and 
pickers and tiny cabins, and then maize 


soldier or a 
cotton, cotton, cotton- 
stalks, corn from which long since the 
fruit withered, 
warped, shrunken, half-fallen in every 
attitude of old age and despair. It is a 
diversified country of hill and dale, with 


has been cut, now 


occasionally a huge gray wooden man- 
sion with broad veranda running round, 
and massive columns supporting over- 
hanging roof. The columns, which are 
veritable pine trunks just trimmed and 
planed or sawed, give quite a classical 
air to the Southern home. Sometimes 
the re will be seven or eight ot these sun- 
bleached columns on the frontage of a 
house, and the first impression is one of 
stone or marble. 

The Southern white man builds large, 
has in his home, and would 
love to live on a grand scale with an 


great Joy 


army of retainers. The negro landowner 
does not imitate him, and builds a less 
home, neither so 


Rich colored farm- 


impressive type of 
large nor so inviting. 
ers are, however, infrequent. The mass 
of the negro population is of the laboring 
class, and even thos who rent land and 
farm it for themselves are very poor and 
sunk in economic bondage. Their houses 
are mostly one-roomed wooden arks, 
four 


Fur- 


mere windowless sheds re sting on 


stones, a stone at each corner 
if any, is of a rudimentary kind. 
See how they live,” said a youth to 


me: “Just like animals; and that’s all 


niture, 


they are. 

“Why don’t you have windows?” ! 
asked of a girl sitting on the floor of her 
cabin. 

“They jus’ doan make ‘em with win- 
“But we've got a 


dows,” she replied. 


window in this side.” 
“Yes, but without glass.” 

Ah no; no glass.” 

“Ts it cold in winter?” 


“Ves. 


mighty cold.” 
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Some cabins were poverty-stricken in 
the extreme. But in others there were 
victrolas, and in cases where the merest 
amenities of life were lacking you would 
find a ramshackle Ford car. On the road 
negroes with cars were almost as com- 
mon as white men, and some negroes 
drove furiously and sometime 
very skilfully. There were no foot 
passengers on the road. I went all thi 
way to Milledgeville before I fell in wit] 
a man on foot going a mile to a farm 
The current Americanism, Don’t wall: 
you can ride, seemed to have been 
changed into Don’t stir forth till you can 
get a lift, and white men picked up 
negroes, and negroes white men, without 
prejudice, but with an accepted under- 
standing of use and wont. I was looked 
upon with doubt, and 
from hurrying cars with puzzlement 
Lonely Jasper County had not seen my 
like before. But saying, “Good day!" 
and, “How d’ye do!” convinced 
that the strange foot-traveler was an 
honest Christian. Lifts were readily 
proffered by men going the same way. 


very 


some scanned 


most 


Those who whirled past the other way 
may have reflected that since I was ot 
foot I must have lost my car somewhere 

A common question put to me was, 
* What and people 
were a little dumfounded when I said I 
was following in Sherman’s footsteps. 
That had not them as a 
likely occupation on a hot afternoon. | 
felt rather like a modern Rip van Winkle 
who had overslept reveille by half a cen- 
tury and was trying in vain to catch up 
with the army which had long since 
turned the dusty corner of the road. 
Still the Southerners were surprisingly 
friendly. They said they knew nothing 
about it themselves, and then took me 
to the old folk who remembered. The 
old folk quavered forth, “It’s a long, 
long time ago now.” It interested them 
always that I had been in the German 
war and had marched to the Rhine, and 
they were full of questions about that. 
“Oh, but this war Was not a patch on 
that one,” they said. “I tell them they 


are you selling?” 


occurred to 
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don’t know what war is yet—what we 
suffered then, what ruin there was, how 
we had to work and toil and roughen our 
white hands, and eat the bread of bit- 
terness like Cain _” 

After the Civil War the initial struggle 
of the settlers and pioneers in the found- 
ing of the colony had to be repeated. 
Every one had to set to and work. The 
help of the negroes was diminished or 
entirely cut off. Even the necessary tools 
were lacking. Nevertheless, there was 
now a surprising absence of bitterness. 
“The war had to be. Slavery was bad 
for the South, and it took the war to 
end it,” was an opinion on all men’s 
mouths. “When President McKinley 
said that the character of Robert E. Lee 
was the common inheritance of both 
North and South he healed the division 
the war had made,” I heard one say. 
Even of Sherman, though there were 
hitter memories of him, there were not 
a few ready to testify to his humaneness 

for instance, this from a poor store- 
keeper: 

“T suppose you're not old enough to 
remember the Civil War?” 

*’Deed, sir, I do.” 

“Do you remember Sherman’s 
march?” 

“Yes, I was only a child, but it made 
a powerful impression on me. My father 
was killed in the war. And we were 
scared to death when we heard Sherman 
was coming. But he never did me any 
harm. An officer came up, asked where 
my father was, learned he was dead. 
And he made all the soldiers march past 
the house, waited till the last one had 
gone, then saluted and left us. Captain 
Kelly was his name, and I shall never 
forget his face; it was all slashed about 
with old scars. He was a brave man, 
I’m sure. No, they didn’t do much 
harm hereabout except to those who 
had a lot of slaves or to those who had 
treated their niggers badly. If they 
found out that a man had been ill-treat- 
ing his niggers they stripped his house 
and left him with not a thing.” 

On the other hand, the rich, the own- 


ers of large plantations, remained in 
many cases still virulent. 

“IT know Sherman is in hell,” said a 
Mr. R. of historic family. “When my 
mother lay sick in bed the soldiers came 
and set fire to our cotton-gin and all our 
barns. They came upon us like a tribe 
of Indians and burst into every room, 
ransacking the place for jewelry and 
valuable property. [was a small boy at 
the time, but I shall never forget. it. 
They took the bungs from all our barrels 
and let the syrup run to waste in the 
yard because they themselves wanted 
no more of it. They killed our hogs and 
our cows before our eyes and threw the 
meat to the niggers. Yes, sir. A year 
or so back Sherman’s son said he was 
going to make a tour along the way his 
daddy had gone—to see what a won- 
derful thing his daddy had done. Lucky 
for him he changed his mind. We'd ‘a’ 
strung him to a pole, sure.” 

Such sharp feeling was, however, cer- 
tainly exceptional. Near Eatonton was 
a Mr. Lynch of Lynchburg, storekeeper, 
postmaster, wheelwright, and black- 
smith all in one. He averred that they 
were hugging and kissing the Yankees 
now just as they would be hugging and 
kissing the Germans in a few years. 

*’There’s mean fellows on every side,” 
said he. “You don’t tell me that there’s 
no mean fellows among the English, the 
French, and the Italians. I don’t believe 
all the stories about the Germans. I 
remember what they used to say about 
the Yankees. They get mighty mad 
with me when I tell ’em, but there’s 
plenty of mean fellows on both sides.” 

The village was named after the old 
man’s grandfather, an Irish settler. It 
is just beside the old Eatonton factory 
which Sherman burned down. At the 
next turn in the road there is a roaring 
as of many waters. A screen of pine and 
rank green undergrowth hides an im- 
pressive sight. A step inward takes you 
to the romantic stone foundations of the 
old factory; you can climb up on one 
of the pillars and look out. The interior 
of the factory is all young trees and 
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moss and tangles of evergreen, but be- 
yond it rushes a mighty stream over a 
partially dammed broad course, red as 
blood, but wallowing forward in creamy 
billows and white foam. 

The factory was used to weave coarse 
cotton cloth, and had evidently been 


‘ 


worked by water power. Quite for a 


ten now, unvisited, it was vet a_pictu- 
resque memorial of the march, and I was 
surprised to see ne names of Visitors 
scrawled on the walls of its massive old 
found itions. 

I walked into Eatonton by a long and 
picturesque wooden bridge over the 
crimson river, a strange and wonderful 
structure completely roofed, and shady 
as a tunnel. The evening sun blazed on 
the old wood and on the red tide and on 
the greenery beyond, making the scene 
look like a colored illustration of a 
child’s tale. 

Eatonton, where Brer Rabbit and 


Brer Fox were actually born, is now a 


hustling “city” with bales of cotton 
fluff higglety pig vlety down its streets 

nd again beautiful bales of extra qual- 
ity in the window s of its cotton brokers. 
There are also modern mills where cot- 


ton is being spun. The business men on 
the streets talk of “spots” and “futures” 
pot cotton heme appare ntly that 
hieh you have on the spot and can sell 


now, and “futures” being crops yet to 


be picked, which, presuming on kind 
Providence, may be sold and_ re-sold 
many times before being grown. What 
is said of Eatonton may be said of 
Milledgeville, twenty miles farther on. 


| isa cotton town li is as racious sent 


well, with a scent of history about its 


old buildings, but it impresses one as a 
great cotton center. The streets of 


Milledgeville were almost blocked with 
cotton bales. It would have been easy 
to fight a battle of barricades there. 
The principal church looked as if it were 
fort fied with cotton bales, and it would 
have been possible to walk fifty or a 
hundred yards, stepping on the tops of 
the bales. Bales were on the tidy lawns 


(To be 


of shady villas or stacked on the veran- 
das, and everywhere the hard-working 
gins were roaring and grinding as they 
tore out the cotton seed from the white 
fluff and left cotton that could be spun 
Wisps of cotton lint blew about over al! 
the streets, and cotton-wool was en- 
tangled in dogs’ fur and children’s hair. 
In the porches of negro cabins it w: 
heaped high till the entrance to the door- 
way itself was blocked. 

Cotton was booming at Savannah and 
New Orleans, and despite talk of the 
weevil destroying the pod, and of bad 
weather and bad crops, it was clear tha! 
Georgia was very prosperous. Men and 
women discussed the price of cotton 
as they might horse-races or state-lottery 
Every one wanted 


“ry 


room to store his cotton and hold it till 


results or raffles. 


the maximum price was raised. My im 
pression of Georgia now was that it was 
not nearly so rich in live stock and in 
food as it had been in the time of Sher- 
man. In his day it grew its own food 
and was the supply source of two armit 
To-day it imports the greater part of 
its food. It sells its cotton and buys 
food from the more agricultural states 
of the South. Meat is scarce and dear. 
There is no plenty on the table unless 
it be of sweet potatoes. I imagine 
that after Sherman’s raid the farmers 
felt discouraged and decided never to 
be in a position to feed an enemy 
are many always 
urging the Georgians to grow corn and 
k and so make Georgia eco- 


} = 
army again. There 


raise sto 
nomically independent, but the farmer 
always meets the suggestion with the 


statement that cotton gives the largest 





return on any given outlay and takes 
least trouble. It is true, and Georgia has 
quite recovered from the Civil War now, 
but she has lost a good many of the 
compensations of true agriculture. Cot- 
ton is so commercial a product that there 
is no glamour about it, not even about 
the old plantations unless it be that of 
the patient melancholy of the cotton- 
pickers. 


concluded.) 
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BY MARGARET 


JEING, of course, a properly-brought- 
up and irreproachable person your- 
self, you may find it difficult to believe 
that a really nice girl would do what 
Ruth Adams did—unless you happen to 
have known Santa Barbara before it 
became the happy hunting-ground of the 
busy rich; before tennis and golf and 
polo and afternoon tea had been im- 
ported, and when automobiles, flying- 
machines, auction bridge, and country 
clubs were unknown. 

It began one rainy afternoon, early in 
January—one of those days of dark, 
dank, penetrating chill that only a semi- 
tropical climate can successfully produce 

when Ruth’s uncle, Theodore Royce, 
ered her huddled in a big chair 
beside a hissing, smoking fire of imper- 
fectly 
tently studying a newspaper. 
under forty, 


seasoned eucalyptus wood, in- 

Royce was a bachelor, 
and it was partly because he lived in 
San Francisco and could visit her fre- 
quently that his mother had consented 
to follow her physician’s advice and 
spend the winter in southern California. 
Ruth, who had looked forward to a gay 
season in New York, had been sent west 
with her grandmother on the eve of her 
expected début, and between her and 
her humorous young uncle, whom she 
had not seen before for several years, 
there had grown a strong friendship. 

When she heard his step behind het 
she folded her paper quickly, but not 
before he saw that the column absorbing 
her attention was among the classified 
advertisements. 

* Looking for congenial employment?” 
he asked. “‘Or a new cook? Or a baby 
to adopt? Or what?” 

“**What,’ I guess,” she returned, col- 


OBJECT 
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oring slightly. “* Anything to break the 
monotony. I am slowly but surely ossi- 
fying in this place!’ Then, with a 
roguish upward glance, “Uncle Ted, 
did you ever answer a ‘ Personal’?” 

“Certainly not!” A dutiful avuncular 
severity colored his tone, but he looked 
amused, and reckless im- 
pulse she flung her challenge: 

“Well, Pm going to!” 

“Ruth!” This time the severity was 
not forced. 

“Oh, I know! But I'm perfectly des- 
perate! I want to do something wicked!” 

The twinkle came back to his eye, but 
he said, dryly, “Uve heard that the 
wicked fall into mischief, but this seems 
than of 


following a 


to be less a matter of morality 
taste, doesn’t it?” 

She flushed at that, but insisted, ob- 
stinately: “I don’t care! It 
vulgar, but I’ve got to do something! It 


may be 


would be lots more fun, though, if you'd 
help. Won't you? Oh, wait!’ Behind 
the refusal in his face she saw all the 
Royce traditions massing themselves. 
“Tt isn’t that I really want to know any- 
body like that, you know .. . and it 
do a bit of harm... it won't 
hurt me, nor anybody else, as long as 
the family doesn’t know. Of course, you 
ean go and tell them—but you won't! 
Not after I've trusted you! And unless 
something exciting happens pretty soon 
I shall go crazy! [Tm losing my mind!” 

“Bad as that?” He pulled up a chair 
and sat near her, regarding her with 
affectionate concern. 

In those days not even a locomotive’s 
whistle was heard in that languid old 
town, and the thin stream of visitors 
came by unpleasant little steamers over 
seas often choppy, or by rocking red 


won't 
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stages over mountain roads choppy at 
best. There were no pavements and few 
sidewalks, and one diminutive, ram- 
shackle street-car ambled unpunctually 
through State Street, from the Arlington 
to the wharf and back again. Only the 
clatter of galloping hoofs or the sound 
of bells—the booming town clock, the 
harsh clangor from the parish church, 
or peals from the distant Mission—broke 
the constant droning of waves on the 
beach, more audible then than now be- 
cause trees and shrubberies were scarcer. 
Invalids and their families came and 
went, and to most of them the many 
tile-roofed adobe buildings, the unfamil- 
iar foliage, the gardens brimming with 
bloom after the rains, the brown- 
skinned, voluble Mexicans, with their 
burros and bronchos, their lariats and 
huge, spiked spurs, the Chinese house- 
hovs and coolies, and the frocked and 
sandaled) Franciscan friars, who still 
came down now and then to the town, 
held perpetuel exotic charm. But youth 
and energy soon wearied of the drowsy 
quiet, and sometimes broke bounds in 
desperation. 

So Rovce regarded his niece with quiz- 
zical comprehension, repeating: “ Bad 
as that? H’m! I suppose it isn’t very 
gay for you here. Still—we’ll have to 
find some less desperate remedy than 
answering Personals! You can’t do that, 
vou know.” 

“What may I do, then?” 

“Well, we'll see. I'm going to stay 
two weeks this time, and when it stops 
raining we'll get some horses—” 

“And ride! 
Uncle Ted, do vou realize that it has 
rained all the time for nine solid days? 
Of course, I like to ride, but I know 


When it stops raining! 


every stone in every road for miles 
around! And I've sat on the beach and 
counted the sad sea waves until I shriek 
at the sight of them!” 

“You've been to some hops, haven't 
vou?” Thus were informal dances des- 
ignated in those far days. 

* Three—in eleven weeks! It wouldn’t 
be so bad if we were at one of the hotels, 


where we could see people—even if they 
are all decrepit and half of them in- 
valids! But you know how grandmother 
feels about hotels. So here we are, 
marooned in this horrid little house, 
with weird furniture and a smoky fire- 
place and no furnace! I do the mar- 
keting, and talk Pidgin-English to Fong, 
and read Emerson and Carlyle and 
Guizot to grandmother, and huddle in 
woolly shawls like an old woman to kee 
from congealing where I sit! When the 
sun shines grandmother complains of 
the glare, and when it’s foggy she com- 
plains of the gloom, and when it rains 
she goes to bed to keep warm. And she 
thinks I’m shockingly modern and un- 
womanly because [I'm not perfectly, 
happy keeping a fusty little house, and 
reading fusty old books to her, and driv- 
ing her about in a fusty old phaéton, 
with horseback riding and letters, and 
once in a while a call by way of amuse- 
ment. Once a week we play whist with 
the doctor and his wife—both sixty if 
they’re a minute! Grandmother says 
that in her day young girls- 

Royce checked the flood with uplifted 
hand as he said, gently, “She’s getting 
old, Ruth, and she’s not well.” 

“Oh, I know! It isn’t that. I'm glad 
to do things for her, but . . . I don't 
believe grandmother ever was young! 
She couldn't forget all about it!” 

“You know some young people here, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes. Sometimes I go out with them 
or they come here. I like them. But 
there’s nothing to do but ride, or drive, 
or sometimes dance—and grandmother 
doesn’t like me to go to the dances, 
because she doesn’t approve of what she 
calls ‘the Western lack of restraint.’ 
She’s afraid evil communications will 
corrupt my beautiful Royce - Adams 


Uncle Teddy, I'd sell my 


manners! 


immortal soul for a ticket to the theater 
at home!” 
“H'm,” said Royce, watching her. 
“When you're here it isn’t so bad. 
You're the one bright spot in the whole 
landscape! But if I don’t have some fur 
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pretty soon—something I don’t know 
all about before it happens some- 
thing exciting ” She paused trag- 
ically, and Royce continued to watch 
her with thoughtful eyes, which pres- 
ently began to twinkle. 

“And you think answering a Personal 
will supply the missing spice of life, do 
you?” he asked, finally. 

“Tt will help, anyway,” was her ener- 
getic reply. “Uncle Teddy, will you? 
Some of them are so funny! Read 
that!” 

She pulled the folded paper from be- 
hind her and thrust it into his hand. 
He read the item she indicated, shaking 
his head, and ran through the column 
dubiously. 

“No. They said, 
“This thing is altogether irregular, any- 
how, but if we do undertake it, let’s at 
least pick out something interesting.” 

“Oh, Uncle Teddy! You are the 
dearest!” 

“Tm probably a fool. Mind you, I 
don’t approve of this at all, but... I 


won't do,” he 


was young my self once, not so long ago.” 
He paused for her and then 
grinned as he saw how far from young 
thirty-eight seemed to “Well, 

[ want you to promise me two 
things. First, that you'll let me pick out 
the Personal you answer. Second, that 
scribendi to 


smile, 


nineteen. 


anyway, 


you'll confine your cacoethes 
that one.” 
a pre mise. 
“Good! Now, there are several rea- 
sons why it isn’t advisable to answer 


Cross my heart!” 


anything in a San Francisco paper’’—he 
flipped the sheet he held 
being that the fellow might take it into 
his head to 
you up. ” 
“Oh, he wouldn’t! How awful!” 
“He might. We'd better find one at a 


safe distance. So you hold your horses, 


“one of them 


come down here and look 


and I'll watch the Eastern papers at the 
hotels and the club, and when we find 
something that sounds at intelli- 
we'll Whereupon she 
rapturously hugged him, declaring that 
it was heaps more fun to do things with 


least 


gent answer it.” 
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somebody else, if only that somebody 
understood. 

Then came days of eager waiting. 
Every night when Royce came in before 
dinner Ruth looked at him and he shook 
his head. 


papers, and when Mrs. Royce had gone 


Sometimes he brought the 


to bed the conspirators read the Personal 
columns together, debating the attrac- 
But 
in the end he always decided against 
night, however, 


tions of this or that advertisement. 


There came a 
her glance with a slight 
To the girl 
the evening seemed interminable, but 
eventually Mrs. Rovce left them, and 
when they heard her door close Ruth 
Laughing, he went 


them. 
when he met 
nod, and his eyes danced. 


whispered, * Now!” 
to his overcoat in the hall, returning 
with a paper. 

“There you are,” he said, handing it 
to her. ‘That one will do.” 

Ruth read the item he had marked: 


A Youna Man, of good family, college 
graduate, recently returned from abroad, 
stranger in New York, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady of similar education 
and tastes. Object, matrimony. No triflers. 
Address P. P., Box 57, New York Scroll. 

“Oh, no fair!’ she laughed. ‘He's a 
trifler himself!” 

“Well, we live in a glass house, so far 
as that’s concerned. Anyway, he sounds 
promising, and if he’s stupid we'll soon 
find it out and drop him.” 

Together, with much laughter, they 
drafted their letter, which they made 
at once reserved and intriguing, thought- 
ful and humorous. When it was finished 
to their satisfaction Ruth suddenly 
looked up, wide-eyed, asking: 

“How on earth am I going to sign it?” 

“You're your 
name,” her uncle returned, decisively. 
“Oh yes, you are! Ina little place like 
this, where everybody is known, and 
with the post- 
master’s the next 
you're not going to receive letters under 
an assumed name through the general 
delivery. If you’re ashamed of this, 


going to. sign own 


you're likely to dance 
assistant at 


hop, 
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don’t do it. If vou do it, face the music 
it through.” 
“Even to the 


gentleman achieve his 


and see 
the 


she 


of letting 


‘object pie 


extent 


asked, mischievously. But she signed 
the letter and gave it to him to post, 
lamenting that she must wait nearly 


three weeks for a reply in those days 
and 
that Royce would not be there when it 


arrived. 


transcontinental trains were slow 


He said he might, however, as he ex- 
pected to go to Los Angeles within a few 
days, and would return by sea, if pos- 
sible, stopping over in Santa Barbara on 
his way north again. The next night he 
departed for San Francisco, where events 
justified his plans, and something less 
than three weeks later he found himself 
again approaching santa Barbara. 

As his was slowly warped 
alongside the wharf he caught sight of 
Ruth on the outskirts of the waiting 
crowd, eagerly waving a letter and mo- 


steamer 


tioning to him to hurry ashore. 
“It’s 


she led the way toa carriage. 


come!” she ered, breathlessly, as 
You're 
just in time! It came last night. Such a 
letter, Uncle Ted! Such a delight of a 
letter! He’s a Harvard man, and his 
name’s Prescott Patterson, and 
been abroad for three vears, and 


he’s 


Oh ves, grandmother's pretty well, thank 
Yes, everything's all right at 
There!’ She thrust the letter 
into his hands as soon as he had seated 
himself beside her. ** Read it and see for 
Don’t vou like his hand?” 
legible,” he admitted, 


you 


home. 


yourself! 
“Tt’s 
sically. 
*Legible! It's beautiful! 
and symmetrical, and 
Don't you think it shows character?” 
** Look here, Ruth, yvou’re not going to 


lose your head over this thing?” he 


whim- 


So strong 


‘ well-bred. 


asked, eying her somewhat apprehen- 
“It’s just a game. You'll never 
meet this fellow, you know.” 

“Oh no!” She laughed at his evident 
misgiving. “That would never do! It’s 
just a game . . . but it’s so deliciously 
unexpected. I was afraid to open it for 


sively. 
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he’d be 


well, you just 


banal and horrid, but 
read it! Tl 
scramble to keep up my end! 
why it’s such fun!” 

delightful letter, 
manly, and appreciative in tone. 


fear 
have to 

That’s 
It was a frank, 
It in- 
dicated good taste and a warm sense of 
humor on the part of the writer—humor 
that occasionally flashed into wit. Royce 
perused it chuckling, and said, as he 
handed it back to her: 

“Yes, my child, you’ve got your work 
cut out for you, to hold your own with 
that young man. That’s a good letter.” 

“T wish he wasn’t so far away! It 
takes so long to get an answer.” 

But Prescott Patterson’s 
appetite for this correspondence was no 
less keen than her own, for a few days 
later came a book, with a note asking her 
opinion of it, and a week after that a 
box of candy, with his engraved card, 
each of which she acknowledged. Mean- 
while, she had answered his letter imme- 
diately, without Royce’s assistance, al- 
though she submitted it to him before 
posting it, and she also showed him her 


evidently 


letter about the book and her gay note 
of thanks for the candy. To these Pat- 
terson replied at once, and thus was 
inaugurated a 
with one or more letters always traveling 
between them, all of which Ruth glee- 
fully shared with Royce whenever he 
was in Santa Barbara. 

Every letter brought fresh revelation. 
The two in the West learned that the 
one in the East liked hazel eyes (Ruth’s 
were hazel) and hair 
(Ruth’s hair was a golden bronze). He 
liked all outdoor sports, but cared little 
for formal society; he fond of 
music, but no connoisseur. Occasionally 
he sent her volumes of new verse and 
fiction, and some brilliant essays by a 
writer little known in this country, one 
Robert Louis Stevenson, all accom- 
panied by penetrating comment, lightly 
phrased. He liked Tennyson and Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Thackeray, and dis- 
liked Dickens. He felt at home in Lon- 


brisk correspondence, 


eyes brown 


was 


don and a stranger in Paris, admired 
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NO FAIR!” SHE 


“OW, 


Rome and loved Florence, enjoyed Hol- 
land and hated Germany. Sometimes 
he told her incidentally of adventures in 
quaint, out-of-the-way places, which he 
In these 


and many other ways he wrote himself 


pictured vividly in few words. 


upon the page, and Ruth’s letters were 
equally self-revealing. 

There could be no question that she 
had found again the spice of life, even 
the long, dull days with her grandmother 
being full-flavored with expectancy. By 
the end of February, however, Royce 
began to be aware that the fragments of 
Patterson's letters now read to him were 
becoming more and more fragmentary, 
and he was uneasily conscious of a soft 
about Ruth, but could not 
decide whether it was produced by the 

\ CN! XN R29 79 


hew glow 


LAUGHED. 
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‘NES A 


letters or was merely the effect) upon 
The rains 
between 


youth of approaching spring. 

had wholly but 
downpours there were days of warm sun- 
shine. Yellow 
forth on the acacia-trees and waxy mag- 
nolia buds were opening, while in the 
jasmine, 


not ceased, 


blossoms were breaking 


gardens datura, heliotrope, 
honeysuckle, and mignonette were com- 
ing more fully into flower, and over the 
green hills here and there a faint golden 
haze of mustard began to spread, all 
this fragrance mingling with the salt air 
from the sea. One breathed a subtle in- 
toxication, and Ruth was flowering with 
the other young things. Was it spring? 
Was it youth? Was it What was 
it? 

“Look here, Ruth,” he said, bluntly, 
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one night, “is that fellow Patterson mak- 
ing love to vou?” 

“NO” 

The denial was prompt and she met 
his glance frankly, but 
the 


question he could not ask? 


Was her 


flush an answer to more direct 

~ sure? 

“You may read all his letters, if you 
want to.” 

*T don’t want to read his letters. But 
neither do I You see, 


dear, this whole’ affair is reprehensible. 


Want vou 


I ought never to have let you do it, 


bout vell ©. T thought vou needed 
amusement And [m= responsible for 


il 


* Are vou afraid to be responsible for 


* She asked, straightly. 
the 
If it vets to he more 


it now? 
“Not 


agreed if was to he 


if vou keep it 


than that, T shall be very sorry indeed. 
We agreed, you remember, that it) was 
to be only a game, and that you could 


never meet him.” he insisted. 


“YV-eves, but—that 


knew anything about him.” 


Wills before we 


“You know nothing about him now 
except what he has told vou himself, and 
vou can’t meet him, Ruth. [Ht won't do.” 
He spoke gently, but firmly. 

“T don’t see why not, if he’s properly 
introduced We 
who knows him, and when I get home 
I don’t see 

* At 


and Pm responsible for this situa- 


must know somebody 


why not.” 


any rate, vou re not at home 
how, 
tion. And unless vou play fair with me 
think of it as a 


vame, to be dropped when vou leave 


and keep it a game 


here don't Vou see the position you ll 
put us both in with the family?” 
“But 


a vame now, | nele Ted. 


“TP play fair.” she said, slowly 
it’s more than 


It’s a friendship . and you say your- 


self he’s a gentleman . and IT don't 
see why T can’t meet him—sometime.” 

He hesitated a moment, as if about to 
say something more, but) apparently 


thought better of it and turned away. 
That evening the door-bell rang, and 
to the door, to find 


Rov ce himself went 


vyame we 
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an extremely presentable voung man on 
the st }>. 

“How do vou do, Mr. Rovee?” Ruth 
heard a pleasant voice say. “Don't vou 
Pin Jack Bainbridge.” 


Rovee gasped audibly 


remember me? 
he eX 
What in the 
name of all the gods brings vou here?” 
Toa. 


went to your office in San Francisco and 


before 
Claimed: “Jack! Come in! 
was the laughing reply. “I 


they said vou were down here, so I just 
moseved along after you.” 
“When did you get here?) And how?” 
* By stage, just before dinner.” 
“Bul 


. apie 
or so ago and she didn’t tell me you were 


I had a letter from Kate a day 


coming.” 
“She didn’t know it. 


out to Denver about some business for 


I had to come 
the estate, and well, T just couldn't 
resist coming the rest of the Way to see 
the coast—and vou. So | decided to 
take you by surprise.” 

“You succeeded! 


see Vol : 


Jove, Pm glad to 

“Sure vou are?” 

* Dead sure!” 

Both men were laughing when Rovee 
brought his guest into the room where 
his mother and Ruth were sitting and 
presented him as an old friend. Later in 
the evening Mrs. Royce chose a moment 
when Ruth and Bainbridge were talking 
together to remark, with an observant 
eve upon her SOTL: 

“T dom’t remember Mr. Bainbridve’s 
family, Theodore.” 


* Probably vou never met them, 
Mother.” 
“You seem to know his sister very 


well.” 

“T have known her well for years 
You'd like her. Tmet her in Boston, but 
the family lived in Philadelphia, when 
they Washington — or 
abroad 

“Ah, Philadelphia. Frederick Bain 
bridge had a brother in Philadelphia, I 
remember. ” 

“Jack's father.” 

“An excellent family.” 
relaxed a little. 


were not in 


Hler vigilance 
‘And his mother?” 
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“Was Cabot vag \Irs 
nodded contentedly, her caste prejudice 
*'Thev're 


born a Rovee 
satisfied, and her son laughed 


conservative and exclusive enough to 
satisfy even vou, Mother.” 
* And the sister——whom vou eall Kate 
Whom did she marry?” 
“Kate has never married.” That this 
Was by ho choice of his he found irrele- 


Jack, 
splendid chap. | 


vant “Be nice to will 
Mother? He's a 
haven't seen him before since he left col- 
lege, but I And 
Ruth needs a good time.’ 

“Ruth has quite as much pleasure as 


Vou, 


know all about him. 


is good for a girl,” she began, firmly, but 
at that Bainbridge 
her with just the admixture of deference 


moment turned to 
and interest that she regarded as her due, 
and she smiled benignly upon him. 
Before Rovee walked back to his hotel 
with him the young man had accepted 
with the women 
Ruth had 


him in- the 


an invitation to dine 


the following evening, and 


promised to ride with 
morning 


Having 


long as possible in Santa Barbara, the 


urged Bainbridge to stay as 


elder man departed at dawn for San 
cheered by the 
that relief had come to a difficult: situa- 
He argued that however Ruth's 
youthful faney might have turned, in her 


Francisco, conviction 


tion 


isolation and loneliness, to a man she 
had never seen around whose person- 
alitv, as indicated in the letters, she had 


undoubtedly built up a romantic ideal 
of sublimated masculine perfections—a 
few days of actual association with so 
Bainbridge 


would dispel sO Vague a dream. os \ hov 


attractive a man as young 
in the flesh is worth two on a page,” he 
told himself, the more comfortably be- 
that, should the 


bov in the flesh replace the one on the 


cause he was satisfied 


page in Ruth’s dreams, no more suitable 


marriage could he desired for her 

Meanwhile, as his steamer wallowed 
Bain- 
bridge galloped over the hard, wet sands 
to a break in the cliffs near Ortega Hill 


road, chatting 


slowly northward, his niece and 


and returned by the 
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blithely Phe discovered that he had 
met during the winter several deébu 


tantes who were her friends, and, while 
disclaiming any desire to be regarded as 
a society man, he told her of dinners 
and play s, skating parties and dances, of 
which these friends had earlier written 
her. 

“To think that were there, and 
that I might have been!” she eried. “Tt 
feel like Rip van Winkle! 
You say Julie van Brunt’s cousin was 2 


What 


vou 
makes ne 
Classmate of Wis 
college?” 

* Harvard.” 

“Oh 

Her hesitation instantly caught his at 


vours. Vou! 


was It? 


tention and he turned sharply toward 
her. “Don't tell me vou're for the blue!” 
“Ts that 


laughed, rally ing 


alternative?” she 


“What 


the only 


Was Vour 
Class? 


When he told her that he 


and Patterson had been classmates, 


she knew 
too, 
but dared not ask if they were friends, 
since she could not explain how she knew 
the other man. For the moment it gave 


her an uncomfortable furtive feeling 
where before had been only the sense of 
a delightful secret shared with her unele. 


To be 


another was to Ruth a 


unable to speak of one man to 
sersation, 


new 


and not a pleasant one dnt to be mding 


| 


in the scented sunshine with some one 


near her own age, who knew her friends 
and shared her interests and talked of 
places she had always known, savored 
of rapture The morning was touched 
with magic 

Passing the post-office, they stopped 
for the mail, and when she found a thick 
letter 


furtive feeling returned, to be banished 


from Patterson the disagreeable 
only when she read the letter itself after 
luncheon—a letter so frank, so humor- 
so full of a vigorous and charming 
that a thought of 


connection with it seemed absurd 


OUsS, 
personality guilt in 
Even 
her new resentment that she must steal 
away alone before daring to read it lost 
its poignancy in the atmosphere of that 
letter, and there was balm in the thought 
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that she had explained to Patterson her 
reasons for entering upon such a corre 
spondence, the unyielding convention 
and her tithe le’s share 
For the first 
failed to answer 


these le tters on the day 


ality of her famuly, 
in the proceeding time, 
however, she one of 
it was received. 
Her grandmother require d her attention 
all the 
Bainbridge dined with them, deepening 
the favorable impression he had 
Mrs. Royce the night before 

At dinner the talk turned upon travel, 
and the 


afternoon, and in the evening 


made 
tipon 
mentioned that he 


young man 


had spent the greater part of the time 
since his graduation traveling in Europe 
with friends Mrs. Royvee ascertained 
that he had felt at home in London from 
the first moment, but that Parts, while 
more stimulating im many Ways, had 


seemed less his own. Rome, naturally, 


presented a tremendous historical ap 
peal, he said, but living in Rome would 
be hike Minerva, Mune 
mosvne, and Atropos rolled into one 

at breakfast Mrs 


Rovee srutled approvingly at the class 


living with 


rather ove rpowerln 


ical allusion 

“Now Florence.” he went on, “not 
withstanding her tragedies, has charm, 
like a lovely woman. But Rome 
well, Rome's rather too tremendous. 
Dont vou think so, Mrs. Royce?” 


Which ¢ 


initinnente 


ave the lady an opportunity to 
tactfully that the impressions 
of vouth were always interesting when 
though 
and experience often corrected them 

“Did 
Holland?” Ruth asked, in a casual tone. 

“Both” he This, it 


he remembered, was more than thirty 


modestly expressed, miaturits 


vou Lo to Germany ~ -» Ge 


replied. mist 
before Kurope had he 
* Holland 
Rather damp, of course, 
We hked it 


this hay hea super- 


five vears avo, 
American highway 
is delightful 


but quaint 


come an 


picturesque 
But Germany 
ficial impression” he smiled disarm- 
Mrs “and I 
over it when T grow up, though I think 
Mil be dead first . Germany I don’t 


like.” 


ingly at Royce may get 
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“Which do vou like the better, Dick- 
Ruth 
suddenly, fixing him with wide, accusing 


chs or ‘| hackeray i 


ce manded, 
eyes 

“Dickens,” he returned, 
though his lips twitched. “Thackeray's 
Why?” 


i) just wondered.” 


calmly 


too cynical for me 


“Ts that a touchstone with you?” he 
asked, laughing. “Have T said the 
wrong thing? Which do vou like 
better?” 


“Thackeray.” said Ruth. Then, care- 
fully, Anybody 
might London and Rome and 
Holland to Paris and Florence and Ger 
Thanh She decided 


that her guilty conscience must be reach- 


she took a long breath. 


preke r 
Lots of people did 
Ing an acute stage. 


thought 
Had Patterson been one of those travel 


Presently another 


disturbing occurred to her 


ing “friends”? She made up her mind 
to find out. 

\ day or two later her opportunity 
came, When they stood on the headland 
above Castle Rock and Bainbridge made 
the usual comparison between Santa 
Barbara Channel and the Bay of Naples. 

“Who was with vou over there?” she 
*] Anybody | know Q” 

“LT think not 
ot us. 


asked 
There were quite al lot 
Some fellows [ knew in college 
happened to be voing over, and Steven 
Bond 


vou? 


vou don't know him, do 
and we all went by the same 
ship. A couple of us had sisters alreads 
and aunts 
We had no formal party, and 
we split up into groups all the time, 


but we kept running across one another, 


there, and COUSINS 


Some 


turned up 


and SOTne of us were generally together. 
I came then 


went back and picked up some of the 


home once or twice, and 
others.” 

Failing to obtain the information she 
sought by direct questioning, Ruth re- 
sorted to subterfuge and laid snares for 
him, but, while he sometimes mentioned 
one or another of his traveling compan- 
ions, he never spoke of Patterson, and 
gradually she ceased to watch for the 


name, although she never ceased won- 
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dering why these men 
were not « lose friends 


Meanwhile 
bridge 


Bainr- 
again and again 
his depart- 


Mrs. Rovee, 


after satisfy ing herself 


postponed 
ure, and 
hy Various quiet tests, 
as well as by some talks 
that the 
young thor- 
oughly high-principled, 


with her son, 
man Was 
of irreproachable man- 
ners, and independent 
allowed Ruth 
Together 
the couple made excur- 
the 
returning with branches 
of the delicate wild hlae 
or with huge bunches of 


means, 
more liberty 
canons, 


into 


SIONS 


nemophila and 


They 


marveling, through the 


brodiwea. rode, 
orange-orchards of tne 
Montecito Valley and 
the olive LYTOVES at KI- 
wood. Sometimes thes 
went alone, sometimes 
with Ruth’s Santa Bar- 
friends, sometimes with Eastern 
Bainbridge the 


hotel, and whom he always contrived to 


bara 
visitors whom met at 
present for Mrs. Rovyvce’s inspection be- 
fore including them in these jaunts. He 
and Ruth made collections of sea-mosses, 
in the fashion of the day, and mounted 
them on cards. They made friends with 
the witty Superior of the Mission, who 
regaled them with tales from Santa Bar- 
bara’s romantic history, and teased Ruth 
by taking Bainbridge into the cloistered 
garden where no Wotan her 
foot. 


Rovee came down from San Francisco 


may set 


once or twice and looked on with amused 
Ruth gave him Patterson's 


letters beginning 


satisfaction. 
latest 
to complain humorously of neglect 

and Bainbridge told him that he wanted 
which 


letters to read 


to marry his niece, was duly 


communicated to her parents, who rc 


OBJECT 
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MATRIMONY 


AND BURNED THEM 


plied in’ trepidation that would 


come West at once. 


they 
Indeed, the voung 
man’s plight was obvious to him who 
but not Mrs. Rovee, astute 
and watchful old worldling though she 


ran, even 


was, could tell how it was with the girl. 
That liked 


dent, but while she laughed and danced, 


she Bainbridge was evi- 
rode and tramped with him, she main- 
tained toward him even more than the 
maidenly reserve approved by her grand- 
mother. Only Ruth herself knew how 
his every taste, sentiment, and opinion 
were weighed against those of ao than 
whom she had never seen, but whom she 
thought knew 


them she discovered an astonishing simi- 


she and between 
larity. 

Bainbridge felt attitude 
and walked carefully, even while he lost 
no opportunity to advance his still un- 
spoken suit. On still nights “white with 


her. critical 
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ie OX 


, 


a 











RUTH, | LOVER You! WON'T YoU GET OFT 


moonlight” he emploved “the Spanish 


band.” consisting of a trombone and two 
vuitars, to serenade her. He ransacked 
the nurseries, in the absence of florists’ 


shops, for flowers for her, sent to San 
Francisco for books and sweets, and was 
careful never to force himself upon her 
April came, with 
Mustard, 


in her remoter moods 
its splendor ol bolus and vold 


wiist-high, gave its sweetness to the 
wir, and lupines dved the Wis sides blue, 
while roses threatened to choke the 


vardens, mingling their faint aroma with 
And as this 


congenial 





a hundred other perfumes 
cl of 


combined charm vouth, 





AND LET ME TELL you About IT?” 


tastes and propinquity, fragrance and 
spring, worked its spell upon her, Ruth’s 
problems intensified until they kept her 


awake o7 nights and sobered her by day. 


Onee, when Bainbridge had been talk- 
ing of his mother and sister, she said, 
thoughtfully : 

“You're all awfully proper and con- 
ventional, aren't you?” 

“Aren't vou?” he countered, laughing. 
“Vou the best of girl 
I've ever known, That's one reason I 


Her 


have taste any 


so tremendously.” 


admire vou 
glance fell before the warmth of his, 
and he laughed happily. “I guess 
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voure as ‘proper and conventional” as 
we are.” 
“We are 


admitted. “But 


rath “al she solv rly 
whis is ‘ vervbody 
SO hard Oona irl’s escapades when hows 
do lots WOTPSE things and nobody, minds 
much?” 

“What 
asked, mischievously ‘Fess up!" 

*T don’t need to be “up to’ 
to know that. 

. and it 
human, just like boys!” 


“Yes, of 


really minds just a prank. 


have vou been up to?” he 
anything 
People are hard on virls 
isn't fair! After all, we're 
and nobody 
But if a girl 


well, it 


COUPSe 


really breaks over. Mmeahs 
alot more than it does for a fellow, don't 
vou think? The nice ones hats do some 
lark, but they 


good tiaste about + 


thing just for a always 
have 

Remembering with a pang the tone in 
which her uncle had said, “This is less 
taste,” 
Ruth was silent, but within her grew a 
that Rovee had per- 
mitted her to indulge what now seemed 


And vel Pres 


Patterson had shown impeccable 


a matter of morality than of 


hot resentment 
an insane desire. 
cott 
taste. 
* Are all Harvard men exactly alike?” 
she demanded later the same afternoon, 
Bainbridge’s 
salmon-fishing. “Do you all do 
and read the 
things, and think the same way about 


breaking into discourse 
about 
the same things, same 
them?” 
“By no means,” he returned, amused. 
“What put that notion into your head?” 
“Well, Lonly know two. At least 
I never saw the other one, but I 
I've 


. except for two or three things, you 


read some letters he wrote, and 


might have written them yourself.” 
Who is he?” 


her closely how. 


So? He was watching 


Pat terson.”” 
“Don't 


* His hame is Prescott 
Bainbridge shook his head. 


know him.” 
“You don’t know him! 
Was in your class!” 
* Patterson? 


his head. 


Whi oa Se he 


No.” Again he shook 
“Nobody of that name in my 


OBIECT 
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Class. [TE know a whol family of Patter 
sons, but none of them are Harvard 
men Sure it wasn’t Princeton?” 

“| thought ~ He said Harvard,” 


she re pli d, faintly. “Shall we go home? 


Pim vetting tired.” 


That might, while her grandmother 
sonorously she pt, Ruth read over every 
one of Patterson’s letters, and then, 


white-faced and tight of lip, she slipped 
down stairs to the fireplace and burned 
dead 


re mained 


ashes 
The 


went for the 


them, sternly stirring thei 


until not a fragment 


next morning, when she 
miutil, she stopped at the telegraph -offic e, 
also, and sent eight curt words to Pres- 
colt) Patterson, sq... “Do not dare to 
write to me again.” Pwo later letters, 
arriving within a few day s, she returned 
unopened, 

After that she 


when she could, and when they were to- 


avoided Bainbridge 


vether he found her listless and= silent. 
Try is he 
back to their former footing, and when 


would, he could not win her 
they heard of the approaching marrage 
of one of the girls they both knew she 
sald she didn’t see how any girl could 
trust a man enough to marry him, As 
for herself, she had quite decided to be 
an old Bainbridge 


sponding|y despondent. She devoted a 


maid, Was corre- 
good deal of time to her grandmother, 
who had been rather neglected lately, 
and the observant old lady sent for the 
doctor, who gave Ruth a tonie, which 
she poured out of her window, a tea- 


Mrs. Royce daily 


gave thanks that the girl's parents would 


spoonful at a lime. 
arrive soon and assume responsibility 
for their daughter's health. 

A few days of this and then the blow 
fell. Fortunately Ruth intercepted the 
telegraph-boy at the gate or there’s no 
knowing what would have happened. 
She signed the book, tore open the yel- 


low envelope, and read: 


Letter received have known something 
was wrong cannot lose vou am leaving for 


Santa Barbara tonight due there steamer 


twentythird. 


P. PATTERSON. 














Crumpling the telegram in her hand, 
Ruth walked 


blindly until she found herself almost at 


' 


Ope ned the gate and 
he Mission, when she turned and went 
back to the Arlington, where she hap 
find the little 
Which bore het leisurely to the telegraph- 
ofhice Shi this 


pened to street-car, 


sent message to her 


titi le: 
P P on Wa here Due 


Must get awa Please be sick or something 


and send for us Nearly crazy. 


twenty-third 


Bv the first possible mail she received 
a letter from Rovee, telling her that her 
plan Was impracticable, but that instead 
of coming down with her parents by the 
steamer arriving on the eighteenth, as 
tuke the 
and talk to Patterson on the 


had been planned, he would 


boat 


next 
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Wits down “Don't worry,” he wrote, 


This situation 


and Vl see 


“and don't tell anvbody 
is largely my fault, you 
through.” 

Ruth failed to see how Rovee’s par 
ticipation in her disgrace would help her 
position with her scandalized family or 
with the fastidious Bainbridge, but after 
a sleepless and tearful night, when she 
made and rejected one desperate plan of 
escape after another, she decided that if 
her world must end so soon, she would 
make the most of what happiness re 
Therefore Bainbridge 
favor 


to her. 
himself 


mained 


feund taken into again, 


and once more Ruth rode and tramped, 
jested and laughed with him, but her 
galety feverish 


Wis Her parents ar- 


rived her father shrewd and cool, her 


mother precise, humorless, and worldly 





“so YOU KNEW 


AROUT 


IT ALL THE TIMI 
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—-and they looked upon Bainbridge and 
found him desirable. 

On the morning of the twenty-third 
the young people galloped again down 
the beach toward Ortega Hill, where 
they had taken that first magical ride 
together. Ruth seemed in high spirits, 
but Bainbridge was unusually silent. 
When they had passed the first point he 
checked his horse and dismounted. 

**Let’s sit down in the sand,” he sug- 
ested, holding up a hand to help her. 
*T want to tell you something.” 

She lifted a mutinous chin. “No, I 
don’t want to sit in the sand. I’m not a 
crab nor yet a sand-flea! I want to ride 
and ride and ride!” 

“With me?” 

*T just want to ride . . 
said, but her voice shook. 


. away,” she 


He caught 
the hand with which she was brushing 
at her habit, pulled off the gauntlet, and 
kissed her soft palm. ‘Ruth, I love you! 
Won't you get off and let me tell you 
about it?” 

“No! You mustn’t! I...2... 
Oh, you mustn't!” 
“But I do! Don’t you care...a 
bit?” 

“Oh, please! I didn’t mean... 
You don’t know. ... Oh, you wouldn’t 
if vou knew!” 

Bainbridge blanched. “You mean 

. there’s somebody else?” 

“Don’t!” she cried. “Oh . . . don’t!” 

With a sob she pulled her hand away 
and gave her horse a sharp cut, wheeling 
him toward town. He mounted hastily 
and gave chase. 

When he caught her he said: “Tell 
me just that much. Is there anybody 


else?’ 


“Never away from me!” 


But she turned away her face and 
would not answer. In silence they gal- 
loped hack to town. At her grand- 
mother’s gate she slipped out of her sad- 
dle be fore he could reach her and stepped 
inside the yard, closing the gate between 
them. 

“Good - by,” she said, brokenly. 
“You'd better . . . go away. I didn’t 

Vor. CXL.—No. 839.—80 


mean... Oh, good-by!”) She turned 
swiftly and ran toward the house. 

At half past four, lying face down on 
her bed, she heard the gun with which 
steamers announced their approach in 
those days, and shuddered. The rest of 
the family had gone to the wharf to 
meet Royce, but she had pleaded a head- 
ache. Shortly after five the door-bell 
rang, and Fong brought her a familiar 
eard: “Mr. Prescott Patterson.” 

“Tell him I can’t see him.” 

“Missa Loyce, he come, too.” 

“Aren't the others . . . Mrs. Royce 
and my father and mother . . . down 
there?” 

“No come. Missa Loyce, he say go 
dlive.”” 

“Tl come, then.” 

When she entered the little sitting- 
room the first person she saw was Jack 
Bainbridge, looking flushed and somber. 
Awross the room was her uncle, fatuously 
smiling, and beside him . . . a woman. 

“Oh, . . . excuse me,” Ruth apolo- 
gized, wanly. “I thought Mr. Patter- 
Mic ee 
“You poor child!” The stranger took 
her unresponsive hands in a close clasp. 
“I’m Prescott Patterson . . . Kate 
Prescott Patterson... and I’m Jack’s 
half-sister!” 

“Te ..« Fat 

“You see, I was bored, too. I'd been 
awfully ill, and was shut in my room, 
chafing ... and Teddy thought it 
would amuse us both . . . keep us out 
of mischief”—Kate’s gray eyes shot a 
twinkling glance at Royce and her hu- 
morous lips twitched a littlhe—‘‘so he 
telegraphed to me, and .. . I fell!” 

“You!” Ruth repeated, in a daze. “It 
was you!” 

“When your letters began coming I 
fell head over heels in love with you! 
And Jack . . . he knew all about it, you 
see... I patterned Prescott Patterson 
after Jack. .. . He read your letters and 
fell in love with you, too! That’s the 
reason he came out here.” 

“So you knew about it all the 
time!” Ruth recovered her tongue, and 
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her eyes blazed at Bainbridge over hot 
cheeks. “ You’ve all been amusing your- 
She turned on 
“Oh, you might have told 


selves at my expense!” 
her uncle. 
me!” 

“T was afraid to, after you got into 
the thing. I thought you were in love 
with the fellow, and... I didn’t want 
to give you a shock. You scared me 
nearly to death! Then Jack turned 
up <j 

“And he thought you were in love 
with me, too!” Kate interrupted, with a 
humorous glance at her lowering young 
brother. “‘He’s hated me bitterly ever 
since!” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” Ruth 
demanded of him. 

“Because I didn’t choose to play sec- 
ond fiddle! That’s why!” he hotly in- 
formed her. “7 didn’t eare to be a sub- 
stitute for Prescott Patterson, even if he 
was a myth! If I couldn't be first 
Anyhow, I kept hoping you’d tell me. 
I gave you chances enough!” 

“Oh yes, you left it all to me! You 
all knew . you planned it = 


Her indignant eyes scorched Royce 
again. “And you... you! ... delib- 


erately let me go through all this. 

“TI let you take some of the conse- 
quences at the last... yes,”” he gravely 
admitted. “You see what might have 
happened. Ruth!” She had whirled 
toward the door. “Don’t go! See here, 
dear. You mustn't feel this way!” 


He spoke tenderly, and tried to lay 
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his hand on her arm, but she backed 
away. “‘We didn’t mean to hurt you 

the thing just grew beyond us. 
Sut it started as an amusement for vou, 
and the first suggestion didn’t come from 
us. Remember that. There’s something 
else,” 


he added, even more tenderly. 
Kate has promised to marry me, Ruth 
. . . and I want you to love her!” 

“T won’t! I hate her! I hate every 
one of you! You're cruel! You’ve al! 
. fooled me . . . laughed 
i es earce 

“IT haven’t laughed at you,” Kate 
said, going close to her and speakin; 
softly. “I may have fooled you—a lit 
tle. But when I found you were i: 
trouble I came across the continent to 
see you and to ask you with my own 
lips...” She paused, and a gleam of 
laughter crossed her face. “Ruth, you 
told me never to write to you again 
You've rejected me . . . but I can’t 
lose you! Won’t you at least ... oh, my 
dear ee 


conspired . 
at me. 


.. be a sister to me?” 
Ruth stared into the 
whimsical, pleading face, and then broke 
into peals of hysterical laughter. 

“If you knew,” she gasped, “if you 
only knew . . . how I’ve cried and cried 
... and cried . . . because I thought 

. . I never could be!” 

“Ruth!” Bainbridge had her by the 
shoulders. “Do you mean that?i” 

“Come along, Teddy!” Prescott Pat- 
terson called, fleeing. “This is no place 
for us!” 


e please ‘ 
For a moment 

















ARE 
BY FLETA 


( THER people have always called 
then, 
people have been almost as fond of call- 


us braggarts: but, other 
ins us hames as we have been Oourse Ives. 
We Americans have continually said, 

| others to that 


and encouraged 
Americans are the crudest, the most un- 


say, 


cultured, the most impossible people on 
earth; that we are money-grubbers and 
climbers; we are shallow and superficial; 
we have no taste, no knowledge of life 
or art. We say, and encourage others to 
say, that outside our own country we 
are universally despised, and that it Is 
really not to be wondered at, since we 
make of ourselves such insufferable 
braggarts and boors. 

Now, | submit that nothing short of 
and grossly 


an excessive exaggerated 


modesty can account for such wholesale 
admissions as these. We accuse ourselves 
in a Way ho braggart would think of do- 


And the 


trouble with saying these things is not 


ing or of allowing others to do. 


so much that other people believe them 


as that we come to believe them our- 


St Ives. 
In at least a dozen houses during the 
last few months I have heard the state- 
ment made that we have already lost the 
hard-won friendship of Europe by our 
ridiculous claim that America won the 
war. 
**Do we claim it?” I’ve asked. 
“Why, of course we do!” 
“IT don’t. Do you?” 
“Oh no, certainly not. 
you and I.” 


We wouldn’t, 


“Then who does claim it?” 

“Why, surely you know that it’s being 
said everywhere!” 

Now, as a matter of fact, the only 
American I have ever heard say it was 





AMERICANS 


CAMPBELL 


BRAGGARTS? 


SPRINGER 


an extremely pretty young thing who 
couldn’t have been more than eighteen, 
in French heels and gray-squirrel furs, 
whom I saw one day coming down the 
Avenue clinging to the arm of a young 
lieutenant; and as I passed them I heard 
her say, in her silvery voice, “Of course 
She is positively the 
only American I’ve ever heard make the 
claim, and now, as I recall the tilt of her 
head, and the confiding way she clung 


we won the war!” 


to his arm, and the tone of her voice, 
I’m not 
playing the licutenant just a little bit. 
For, before we go further, I may as 
well confess what 
order that, as they say in the courts, if 
there are any ladies present who do not 
care to remain they may leave before 


so sure that even she wasn’t 


I have to confess, in 


Here, then, it is: 
I have many 
friends among them, personal friends, 


the proceedings begin. 
I like my countrymen. 


with whom it gives me honest pleasure 
to associate. Leven go so far as to admire 


some of them—not only their characters 


or their cheerful dispositions but I 
admire their manners. This, I am well 
aware, is a confession few Americans 


I shall 
But then, you would 
have suspected me of it before I had 
finished, anyway. 

I must admit that for years I shared 
the popular American prejudice against 
Americans, particularly Americans 
abroad. I had been persuaded by the 
unanimity of the reports that Americans, 
no matter how unassuming they might 
have been before, underwent some aston- 
ishing metamorphosis of character the 
instant they set foot on foreign soil, and 
one and all began loudly to boast of our 
plumbing, our money, our bigness, and 


would care to make, and lose 


face by doing it. 
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our electric signs. I believed this until I 
ventured abroad for myself, and there 
discovered all the Americans I knew still 
engaged in deploring American brag. 
To my protestation that they didn't 
seem to be doing much of it, they gave 
the invariable reluctant reply: “Oh, we 
don't, probably; we re simply not made 
that way. But you can’t deny that most 
Americans W ho come over here do!’ 

Well, there have been times when, if 
I had been able to discover the where- 
abouts of any of those bragging com- 
patriots of mine, I should have sought 
them out as an antidote. They would 
have been distinctly a relief. 

After all, what have we accomplished 
that we should be so excessively modest 
about? For modesty presupposes much; 
hecoming only those who have the right 
to boast. And even then it is, of all the 
virtues, the most difficult to wear with 
grace. Like a string of pearls, it should 
be displayed with due regard to time 
and place. Yet we Americans wear ours 
noon, and night, tn public 
making of our 


morning, 
places, among strangers 
modesty an ostentation in the worst of 
taste. 

One would think that from 
home at least we might let bad enough 
our and our 
erudities reveal themselves. But no. 
We are not able to resist. We are like 
those irritating persons who, being so 


away 
alone: let shortcomings 


supersensitive to the opinions of others, 
and caring so much what people think of 


them, hasten to say the very worst 
things. the most derogatory, unjust 


things, about themselves, lest others say 
them first. Nothing pleases us so much 
as to prove our mediocrity. We talk 
loudest of the things of which we are the 
most ashamed. Just now we speak of 
prohibition as if already it had dimmed 
the bright record of our past. We have 
forgotten, it would the many 
years in which we reigned the most 
spectacular drinking nation of the 
world. No half-way measures with us, 


seem, 


no watered wine with sugar in it, and 
sobriety. 


For we are all or nothing—a people of 
extremes. Our pendulum has no half- 
way stop. We are at one end of tly 
swing or the other, never paused midway 
between. It may even be that there w: 
a time—though it was before my day 
when Americans were all braggarts, and 
that this accounts for our present mod 
esty. There may have been a time whe 
America was first in our affections, and 
now the pendulum has swung and she 
last. Some such theory must explair 
our curious antipathy. For it creates ; 
situation sometimes very hard to mee! 
When we found ourselves in the wai 
for example, it was no easy thing to con- 
tinue as pro-Ally as we were and at tli 
same time remain anti-American. Ther 
were occasions when it seemed utterly 
impossible to avoid speaking well of 
ourselves. Though most of us developed 
along that line an astonishing ingenuit) 
Before we entered the war we were, o! 
course, quite free to speak our minds 
Our humiliating position was then the 
ever-popular theme. I remember in 
lrance during that time a story told hy 
Americans, of Americans, for all who 
happened to hear. I heard it on the 
very afternoon of my arrival, told in 
group of Americans and French. I do 
not remember the story in detail, the 
dénouement took the beginning quite out 
of my head, for it turned upon a refer- 
ence to “the two yellow races: the 
Chinese and the Americans.” It is true 
that we never know what passions lie 
hidden just beneath the surface of our 
every-day calm—and certainly I had 
never suspected myself of a passion for 
my native land that would flare into 
such sudden flame. But suddenly, as the 
climax of the story brought forth its 
acclaim, I heard my own voice raised 
hotly in defense of America. I do not 
remember with what words or argu- 
ment, but I do remember the surprise 
with which, in the midst of my indigna- 
tion, I felt myself flush; I remember 
their moment of astonished silence, and 
then the impact of their unanimous ver- 
bal counter-assault. They were outraged 





























America; they sought, before I should 
really say something I should be sorry 
for, to silence me. But a Frenchman 
who was present suddenly intervened. 
“Please! Please!” he said. “It is very 
interesting. Madame is the first Amer- 
ican I have heard say a good word for 
America. I should like to hear.” Seeing 
their faces, he asked, with a smile in his 
dark eyes, “Is it then défendu to speak 
well of your country in America?” 

I confess that, although I did go on, 
I did it the em- 
barrassment Americans always feel when 
surprised into a betrayal of sentiment. 
We have long been accused of youthful- 
ness, and, like all youth, we have re- 
sented it. And only now, as we are 
about to grow up, are we willing to ad- 
mit the charge. For it has been true. We 
have had youth’s cynicism, youth’s 
coldness, and, above all, youth’s aver- 
sion to sentiment. Sentiment, that is, 
toward anything that is our own. 

For no American hesitates, after a few 
months abroad, to sigh sentimentally 
and say, “Ah, my dear eld England!” or, 
“My beloved France!” or, “My adored 
Italy!” Indeed it is considered quite the 
thing to do. And American eyes grow 
moist in sympathetic admiration of the 
sentiment of the French for La Belle 
France, or an Englishman’s love of Eng- 
land, or an Irishman’s soulful rhapsody 
of his sacred Emerald Isle. But Amer- 
ica? Oh well, to be sure, one had to be 
born somewhere! 

There is a probability that if it could 
be made plain to us that it’s really being 
done in Europe, we should soon be less 
ashamed of showing a bit of human 
sentiment. For it might break down that 
youthful complex which now warps our 
judgments in all sorts of small, uncon- 
scious ways. Here, for instance, is a 
case of it which comes into my mind. 
When Jeanette Rankin wept in casting 
her vote in Congress against our en- 
trance into the war, the incident was, 
for some reason I could not fathom, 
given particular prominence by the 


with embarrassment 





that I had dared say aught but ill of 
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Parisian press. I think we American 
women had all been a little more anxious 
than we realized over the deportment of 
our first Congressional representative. 
Not that we knew exactly what we 
wished it to be. But whether we hoped 
that she might shed glory on our cause 
by brilliant speeches on the floor of the 
House, or by a masterly grasp of the 
world’s affairs, | am sure the chief hope 
of all of us was that she would, above 
all, remain completely feminine, wom- 
anly; but certainly it occurred to none 
of us that she would break down and 
cry! And it gave us a kind of shock. 
So, on the day when the report appeared 
in the Paris papers, and a French editor 
acquaintance of mine called my atten- 
tion to it, I was inclined to apologize. I 
began saying that it was to be regretted 
that she had not, in so great a moment, 
shown greater dignity and strength— 
that she had allowed herself to be so 
weak. But he cut short my apology. 
“Ah no! It was beautiful! beautiful! A 
woman weeping as her country goes to 
war! War, and women’s tears. It will 
be a sad day for humanity when they no 
longer go together, will it not, Madame? 
And she must have had a great, a ter- 
rible courage, your Miss Rankin, to say 
No” 

Of course he was right. I had been 
His was by far the greater, the 
Mine had been a 


wrong. 
more human view. 
wholly artificial judgment, based on 
nothing but my fear of sentiment. He 
gave me the face-about I needed; I very 
well saw that. 

And yet, somehow, although it has 
nothing whatever to do with it, I cannot 
help remembering how very short were 
the vamps of that Frenchman’s shoes! 

And perhaps it is such irrelevant mys- 
teries as these that keep the peoples of 
the world from understanding one an- 
other. We are all alike—with a differ- 
ence. We have our artificialities—but 
with a difference. Our good manners, 
and our bad—with a difference. 

So we are braggarts, too—with a dif- 
ference. Oh yes, the others brag. Hav- 
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ing so much more than we to be modest 
about, they vet permit themselves to 
boast. But they do it with a subtlety, 
a self-respect, a finesse, that are, we may 
as well admit it, outside the possibility 
of the They 
boast with dignity, by indirection, infer- 


American temperament. 
ence, so that we who listen do not realize 
it until afterward. 

Vera, blonde, Russian, improvising at 
the piano, her long white fingers caress- 
ing the keys, her back to Margaret and 
free to be 
I have just 
come from seeing Barlow, a long-absent 
mutual friend, and Margaret has asked 
me what we talked of, Barlow and I. 


noring 


our American selves. 


me, i us, SO we are 


quite 


“Oh,” Treply, “nothing in particular. 
We talked, I think, of love, and other 
trivialities.”’ 

At the piano Vera turns her head. 
One hand still the 
kevs. * Love,” says she, “love—is not 


a triviality.” 


meditates upon 


Margaret and I, with one accord, ex- 
press our great surprise. 

Vera turns full toward Us. (I cannot 
hope to reproduce the effectiveness of 
her accent or the weight of her repri- 
mand “Ah, that is 


you Americans 


the trouble with 
you are always so—”’ 
“Superficial,” [ suggest. 


“Shallow,” Margaret supplies. 


“Ves. You do not face reality. You 
are afraid of truth. Love’’—she spreads 
her long white hands and turns about 


now on the plano bench—love is a 
sacred thing.” 

Her fingers seek and sound the saddest 
ninth in the pianoforte. 

Margaret and I are silent, properly 
We do not remind Vera of our 
friend Anderson whose long-faithful love 


re buked. 


she had found so simple to diseard but 
a week gone by. Nor do we explain that 
if | had not looked upon love 

solemnest of tragedies, I should never 
have spoken of it as a triviality. Those 
are the things we never do explain. And 


as the 


\ era will hehieve, because of our silence, 
that she has done us possibly just a little 


good. 
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It was, you see, Vera’s particular form 
of brag. Peculiarly Russian, too, in its 
profundity. Of course Vera would be 
very much annoyed by my suggestion 
that she meant to boast. ‘The truth is 
the truth,” she would probably say, 
darkly, dismissing the charge with a 
shrug and turning her back to go on with 
her improvising. 

And now, dare we risk an illustration 
of the subtle British brag? For here we 
must, we Americans, tread very care- 
fully indeed! Yet 


of cowardice? 


shall we be accused 


Last spring an American was a guest 
at a certain dinner in London. There was 
a very popular and much ad- 
mired young English lady, whom we 
shall Miss G. Miss G. talked a 
great deal, very briskly, very brightly, 
superficially. And in a pause the 
American said, “You are more like an 
American, Miss G., than any English 
She paused, 
flushed, and a horrified silence spread 
round the table, in which Miss G. man- 
aged finally to “Why, just 
how do you mean? No one has ever said 
that to me before.” The American an- 
swered, “Well, I hardly know; your 
manner, your way of expressing yourself; 
I could name a dozen American women 
Miss G.’s fiancé 
being present, now was the time if ever 
for him to come to her aid. He leaned 
forward, like a knight tilting his lance 
for his lady’s defense and challenging the 
enemy, “A very great compliment to 
America, I should say, Mr. A.”” And the 
American said, oh, very rudely, very 
bad manners indeed, “I had intended 


present 


call 


girl I have ever seen.” 


stammer: 


of exactly your type.” 


the compliment for Miss G.” Well, 
there was nothing they could do. And 


Englishmen are nothing if not masters 
of themselves. But shortly after that 
the ices were brought on. The following 
day the American met at the club an 
Englishman who had been present at 
the dinner the night before. The two 
had long been friends in America, where 
the Englishman had spent a great deal of 
his time, and consequently understood 














our point of view. “I say,” said he, 
chuckling at the memory, “but that 
was a stiff one you gave Miss G. last 
night! Good for her, though. She needed 
taking down a bit! I enjoyed it thor- 
oughly!”. . . It makes one wonder some- 
times if English brag can be too subtle 
for an Englishman to see. The 
loveliest of English gentlewomen once 
said to me that the unconsciousnesss of 
our bad manners was perhaps our great- 
est charm. It gave us such sincerity. 
I could multiply examples—but you 
see the sort of thing I mean. I could, for 
instance, tell you of the young French- 
woman who told me that would 
have been a “femme des lettres” like my- 
self, except that “ladies of that profes- 
But that 
would be a sin against our ideal politesse 
francaise. And I should have to tell you 
also of Mademoiselle Crozet, who, when 
I had related the incident to her, re- 
marked, with a twinkle of her black eyes, 
“So she decided to be a femme de cham- 


she 


sion have no position socially.” 


bre instead!” 

I could tell you of the Irish writer 
living over here who shows me his 
manuscripts and asks me if I think they 
are “inane” enough to submit to the 
American editors I know. 


A SPRING 


A SPRING RONDEL 
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But what would be the use? For we 
shall never learn these subtleties. If we 
brag at all, we shall brag as children do— 
openly—our thumbs in our galluses. It 
is the only way we know. 


I have just now gone back and read 
| have 
resulted in a 
From the 


over from the beginning what 
written here, and it 
most astounding discovery. 
first word to the last (may my country- 
men forgive me!) I’ve done nothing else 
but brag! 

We have been in turn the biggest, the 
youngest, the richest, the most ideal- 
istic people on earth. But we 
longer any one of these. For, behold us 
now—the most modest people on the face 
of the earth! 

Well 


whose author sagely says: “A 


has 


are no 


I quote from a this year’s novel, 
man’s 
work reveals him. In his book or his 
picture the real man delivers himself 
defenseless. . . . To the acute observer 
no one can produce the most casual 
disclosing the innermost 
secrets of his soul.’> And I have a sus- 
picion that, if I have done nothing 
else in these pages, I have succeeded 
in proving myself, at least, wholly .an 
American. 


work without 


RONDEL 


BY DAVID GORDON 


“ 


FE. temps a laissé son manteau” 


(The Year has doffed his ashen cloak). 

How graciously the words evoke 
French spring five hundred years ago. 
D’Orléans, the poet, warrior, beau, 

Tells how the Loire-side flowers woke: 
“Le temps a laissé son manteau”’ 

(The Year has doffed his ashen cloak). 
This morn I was affected so 

By the green buds upon the oak, 

That from my lips the soft lines broke, 
Telling me, with an accent low: 


“Le temps a laissé son manteau.” 





THE UGH 


BY HARRISON 


4 T visitors to our 

4 Pacific coast 
wis a kindly Providence sheds upon 
that land eternal i 


hut one answer to that ques- 
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sometimes wonder 
sunshine. There is, 
however, 
tion 
pic tures there. 
the pictures elsewhere, even in New 
York, though the weather often shows 


so that vou can shoot the moving 
Of COUrse you ean shoot 


an incomprehensible disregard of what 
is really due them. But many other 
things happen in New York; indeed, one 
is often in danger of forgetting what is of 
real importance in the world. This is not 
satire; it is only the Moy ie point of \ iew, 
amazing, but quite natural. 

They make the pictures at a place 
called Hollywood the 
considered as symbolic, since there are 
also activities elsewhere. Now Los Ange- 
les, which is the best-known suburb of 
Hollywood, indeed only a_ few 
away by the trolley, is rapidly becoming 


name may be 


miles 


one of the largest cities in the world. 
We must of course wait for the census to 
be sure, but it has quite possibly already 
passed its rival San Francisco, and it 


‘ 


confidently predicts that it will soon 


have the most numerous urban popula- 
tion west of the Mississippi. It is not 
claimed that all these people are in the 
movies; there must be hundreds of thou- 
sands of unfortunate creatures there 
who have no connection with them. But 
the pictures are, for all that, the one pre- 
eminent industry of the great town; 
they are its obsession, its sun and moon. 

In Los Angeles there are a few cave- 
to borrow a Washing- 


who, deeply intrenched 


dwelling ladies 
tonian phrase 
in West 
bourg 

maintain the 


Adams Street, the local Fau- 
struggle to 


may be 


St.-Germain, — still 


idea that one 


KINGDOM 


OF THE MOVIES 


RHODES 


Angeleno and yet be scornful, or even 
ignorant, of the movie world. They are 
magnificent, but they fight a losing fight. 

They gain no support from the distin- 
guished visitors from out of town, who 
indeed fly to the studios like homing 
And indeed when real royalty 
arrives, as nowadays may happen in a 
republic, they know quite what it is in 
California they want to see. Only re- 
cently several thousand amiable and 
blameless school-children waited in the 
broiling sun for hours, massed in the 
form of the stranger’s national flag, while 
some miles away at the world’s heart a 
real king and queen met even more real 
and queens, whose rule 
Blood is indeed 


doves. 


movie kings 
knows no boundaries. 
thicker than water. 
Of course in the social fight against 
movie people there are naturally dark 
and desperate stories of dissipation al- 
ways abroad. If she believed them, no 
lady, faubourg or otherwise, could fail 
But such legends 
grow only too easily. We cannot be 
quite sure that the stars give parties so 
wild that at regular intervals during the 
long night the local police pass through 
the rooms and tearfully plead with the 
hostess to moderate the gaiety of the 
guests—of course no mere policeman 
would dare give actual orders to a really 
important movie artist. If such parties 
take place, those who attend them may 
be felicitated upon seeing Babylon and 
Imperial Rome revived. But rigid in- 
vestigation discloses the fact that many 
a Hollywood social evening consists 
merely in the decent yet pleasurable ex- 
perience of hearing some moving-picture 
director tell the other guests how great 
he is. In any case these rumors of an 


to react unfavorably. 


“er 
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extremely full free life scarcely stem the 


tide of stellar popularity 


It is in vain that gallant golfers rule 
that no moving-picture actor shall join 
their most exclusive club. The movie 


club, and 
vith the loose change in their pockets 


irtists merely found a new 
buy expensive land and lay out a 


Whit 


lands ape to them? 


hew 
ourse are trifling changes in the 
Any day they may 
see the tangle of a sub tropical varden 
modified hy the studio landse ape spec ial 
ists so that it becomes the rocky path 
in the Canadian Northwest 
hero and heroime first meet and love. 


where the 
It is equally useless for proud and 
rear tionary owners of furnished houses 
to refuse to let little 
i All these 


blonde moving picture queens 
ladies have to do 1s to telephone some 


them to lov ely 


where and give the order, and on some 
hill near by palaces rise In the next week 
Why should not the 


builders from the studio do the job in 


their off time? What is 


or month or so. 


even an im 


perial villa to men who have perhaps 


i S) 


MONTHLY 





ACTRESS DRESSED, FOR SOME 
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just that afternoon finished Cleopatra’s 
houdoir where soon the lovely star will 
the The which 
owners declined to rent to the moving 


entice world? houses 
pie ture people are pointed out to vou as 
among the historic sights of the region 
but even on the “Seeing Hollywood” 
automobiles they excite only derisive 
laughter. 

It is not being worldly-minded to say 
that it is absolutely no use trying to 
treat as lepers those who are rising Upon 
an irresistible tide of success. [tis a littl 
as if you stood upon the bank of the 
Mississippi which was so in flood as to 
threaten to engulf your home and snob- 
bishls that did not 


make the acquaintance of a river so com 


said you care to 
mon and possibly sO Was ward. 

Los Anveles 
dinner-party, keep the conversation off 
the pictures while the being 
served; after that it is difficult. As to 
the people on the street-cars, in’ the 
cafeterias and the hotels, they shame 
lessly adore the topic. They turn to the 


You may possibly, at a 


soup is 





DARK REASON, AS A JOCKEY 


















WHEN REAI 


ROYALTY ARRIVES 


the 
From ten thousand thousand altars in- 
burned to the 
the unstained California 
And the United States postal service 


movie stars as sunflowers to sun. 


cense favorites streams 


toward blue. 
might reasonably excuse its breakdown 
by making a statement as to the num 
by the 
adored ones from every quarter of the 


ber of letters received daily 


civilized and uncivilized globe. 
\ good day will bring by the morning 
post toa really beloved movie actress as 


many as eighteen hundred and_ sixty- 


seven letters from unknown remote 
worshipers. And there are times when 
the chief secretary for personal let- 


ters and her corps of undersecretaries 
beneath the 
infinite in 


and stenographers faint 
The 


they range from those of sim- 


burden. letters are 
variety; 
ple admiration and gratitude for as- 
suagement of soul, to the definite state- 
that the 


Esopus by the 


leaving East 
train on 


ment writer Is 


ten-twenty 


= Saw T 
—_ 


~—— 


h 
(es 


KNOW WHAT THEY WANT TO SEE 


Monday and would like to marry the 
object of his affections as soon as POs- 
sible after his arrival by the Santa Fe 
on Saturday. The colossal scale of the 
movies may be somewhat guessed at by 
the 
Los Angeles hotels gentlemen who have 


just 


the fact that there are always at 


the leading movie 
but 


come to marry 
actresses or to reclaim the lovely 
evil vamps. 

Parenthetically, something more 
should be said about these letters which 
are read, answered, and then turned over 
for study and tabulation by the business- 
by this time, 
more widely learned in human nature 


office experts, who are, 
than the professors of psychology in our 
colleges. The “appeal” of each star is 
reduced to figures, and the results guide 
the future choice of plays for the pro- 
tagonist of this correspondence. Some 
It is asserted 
that a certain famous and virile gentle- 


odd things are discovered. 


man is proved by the statistics to be 
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loved chiefly hy ladies between forty- 
two and fifty, 
scenarios must be constructed espe ially 
Another is 
Another the ideal 
American vouth. It is 
that 


available which would show what chiefls 


and that consequently his 


to delight this age in the sex 
the children’s darling 


f 


of “clean-cut” 


possible there are figures 


qqUllite 
1 


is thre le light ot cor aine Wsers orolt super- 


annuated clergymen. The point is that 


from the peaks of Holly wood fame one 
sees the horizon burst. and can view, as 
in an Einstein straight line, even the 


It ivwhere, here the movies 
taken lightly, 
Mmcompetence to handle the epic 
admitted 


Antipodes 


mav seem to be 


it is only 
Prom 
quality which it is so free ly 

Never before, perhaps, in the world 
has so Strange a social lands« ape existed 
asin Holly wood, never a scene so tempt 
ing to an ambitious philosopher. In 2 
world where the study of rovalts in full 


bloom is becoming increasingly difficult 





FORMER IS AN 


EVER 


PRESENT 
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one need not repine; the picture people 
a solitude 
which was unknown to royalty even in 
Sovereigns of the old day had 


power, but from the modern point of 


live on an eminence and in 
its prime 


view their publicity was not well man- 
aged. Indeed, publicity in any real sense 
has never existed until the movies made 
their favorites known to the world. 
Imagine yourself sojourning in, say, 
New 


Guinean, where the inhabitants repair 


some native village in central 


from their wattled or otherwise exot- 
ically constructed huts in the scantiest 
attire to the local picture-show; vou 
would find that they had not heard of 
Alexander the Great or Julius Cesar; 
that they knew nothing of Napoleon, 
Washington, or Abraham Lin- 
coln; that they conceivably were un- 
aware of Kaiser William, or even of Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson; but that un- 
tutored savage of them—man, woman, 
r child the name and the look 
of the well-beloved comic of 

films. Of this 


( weorge 


every 


knew 


young 


-. the 
gentleman, for example, it is 


now possible to say things 
that it was never before pos- 
sible to say of any one. He 
is the best-known person in 
world, and he is 
better known than any one 


the whole 


has ever been in the world’s 
whole history. 

Another great man is said 
to have a clause in his con- 
that his salary shall 
be automatically raised — sé 


tracts 


that it shall always be larger 
than that of any actor in the 
world! Such thoughts are 
vertiginous! 

Not the 
artists the best known; they 


only are movie 
are, it would appear, the most 
necessary people in the world. 
The most violent revolution- 
ist does not conceive of any 
rearrangement of the world, 
any dictatorship by the prole- 


tariat, which will not leave 














STIMULATING A VAMPIRE 


the movie favorites on their thrones. If 
such unprecedented creatures present 
any resemblance at all to ordinary hu- 
man beings, as indeed they do, it can 
only be explained by the natural and 
ineradicable niceness of their natures. 

You cannot prevent modesty, like a 
shy violet, from blossoming even under 
the Hollywood hedges. One adorable 
goddess corrected an admirer who was 
asserting that she was the best-known 
person in the world. 


“No,” she said, prettily, “I don't 


WITH STRAINS FROM STRAUSS 


think I'm more than the second, or even 
perhaps the third, best-known person in 
the world.” 

True modesty, it must here be pas- 
sionately protested, has never consisted 
in ignoring all the facts in the case. 
Why, in the interests ofan obviously false 
humility, blink at the truth? This new 
royalty is indeed amazingly democratic. 

The court surrounding a movie king 
or queen is of course informal and un- 
titled except as the masseurs, the 
scenario - writers, the private valets, 
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vids, and secretaries, the Sper ial inter 


ewers for the movie the train 


papers, 
ers, the Eastern authors temporarily in 
captivity, thie decorators ot 


tem hie rs 


of dancing and rhythmic move- 


ments, the professors of swimming and 


diving, the masters of the kennels and 
the roval stables, the architects in ordi 
nary, the beauty and scalp specialists, 
and so forth, endl ssl\ ras he consid- 
titles 


ered as having In addition there 


Is, Of course, thre cloud ot unexplained 


and devoted friends who always gather 


around a throne and pour forth acqui- 
thought that 


“ ves-men 


escelcee in [on 
falls 


they are 


‘very. gem of 
from the royal lips 
sometimes termed in the local 
vernacular. Into this category also fall 
and 
whom are glad of 


minor actors and actresses, even 
extra people, all of 
inv chance to learn how to behave when 
they, too, shall in time become royal a 


hope within the reach of all. 





4 MOVIE KING MASSAGED IN 
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However veiled from the general pub- 
the life at 
singularly open to the courtiers. Queens 


lic’s eve, court of a king is 


have, of course, always delicately with- 
But for 
kings there is always the example of 
Le Grand Monarque with his grands et 
petits levers du roi, and Louis NIV pub- 
licly putting on his breeches is no more 


drawn into a certain privacy. 


amazing than one of the athletic stars, 
at the close of the day's work, running, 
boxing, jumping, and finally being mas- 
saved in presence of the full court and to 
its soft, pleasant, adulatory murmur. 
All this, however, it must be repeated, 
though not taking place exactly in pri- 
vacy, happens far from the great beat- 
inv-hearted public. Of course vou could 
not have lived in Versailles without see- 
Ing the Roi Soleil occasionally flash by 
in his chariot, and in the streets of the 
movie cities vou eatch glimpses of the 
great as they break the speed limit in 
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THE DIRECTOR 


SEEMS 


their high-powered ears Even so the 


inhabitants of California are more 
blessed than those of any other region 
of the world 


of human nature that 


Yet such is the perversity 
a small bov was 
heard taunting another in’ the Holly- 
wood streets with the fact that, although 
he might have seen his favorite) star 
often enough in the street, he had never 
seen him on the screen. Such incidents 
make vou re lize how special and curious 
is the distribution of the good things in 
if 

Of course minor stars and the smaller 
so. thick 
is almost to impede trathe. There are 
like those of 


Haroun-al-Raschid in the romantic meht 


eneralls sometimes seem 


stories, too, which = are 
of Bagdad, or some Roman empress bent 
upon imperial but, so far as may here be 
asserted, bylevrnn less adventure in the Laos 
Angeles of that earher day. 
great, however, the five or ten or twenty 


The re ally 


wearers of the purple, do live to some 
behind al 
It may or may not be in their 
that shall not 
restaurants or repair thence to the local 


extent shimmering veil of 


mystery. 
dine at 


contracts thes 


theaters; at any rate, they rarely do. 


Sometimes, indeed, they may grace a 
first showing of one of their own films, 


ind the arrival and departure need only 


ro Bt 
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the traditional crimson carpet to make 


them perfect Ordinarily, however, 
movie stars see movies in the studios at 
private views, of which one speaks quite 
as if they were répétitions générales at the 
Comedie Francaise, or in private thea- 
ters at their own palaces where a pleas- 
ing survey of the work of other artists 
May he occasionally enjoved, or wulnl- 
favorably criticized, if INCOm pe tent. 

Ot course, for most of us lesser folk the 


And 


thesight is both singular and agreeable 


smaller try are easier to observe 


ngreeable partly because Movie land Is, 
everything, the land of 


above vouth, 
Where success may come overwhelmingly 


What 


rible thing happens to mov le actresses of 


before Vou are twenty one ter- 
thirty one cannot Imagine, but then few 
have ever reached that extreme old age.) 
The fact that the ideal movie sx 
are small, dazzlingly blond, and Der- 


tresses 


fectly formed (the type most admired, so 
it was alleged, by the Prince of Wales), 
them the little 


creatures The young men are 


makes most delicious 
to see, 
gallant and handsome, and neither sex 
shows any hesitancy about making dress 
fanciful and gay. There is, 


too, some- 


thing very piquant about actors and 
actresses who go to work like other peo- 


ple in the morning, though they return 
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quite unlike the tired business man at 
his hour 

All the things vou have read 
thr heWspapers do r ally happen in the 


| (Ss Ane le ‘ and Holly wood hotels. You 


may come home to lunch and find that 


about in 


they have been shooting a picture in the 
office and that the company in full finery 


and paint are lunching all around your 


own table Phere may be, for example, 


a bride in white satin and orange blos 
sors, love ly ladic Sin ey ening dress, dis 


line PT shed old Hie Hea ell only know s 


What ‘hey represent —covered with for- 
( n orders, and once there Wiis oh. fein 
nd unforgetable memory !—a ravishing 
small actress, dressed, for some dark 
reasoh, as a joe key in parle belive. tight- 
fitting doeskin breeches, a canary- 


and a smart blue 


broadcloth jacket! Phe 
) 


table 


vellow Waistcoat, 
contrast to the 


the Middle 


pie dl the other tables near 


famuhes from 


Tes pee 
West 


by Wits 


Who oc 
piquant, and the experience, let 
us hope, for evervbody broadening. 
Phis may seem to be taking the movies 
lightly, breathe 
atmosphere long and not be profoundly 


but ho one can their 


conscious that some tremendous force 


~ 


stirring here. It is for our generation an 
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almost 


incredible experience to watch 
the beginnings and development ol a 


wholly new art. It is no use for gentle- 


men with a Broadway assert, 


past to 
witha pungent oath, that it is not an art 


but just the “show business.” It is, or 
is going to be, an art and a great one, 


and in Hollywood they realize the fact 


with a kind of vague terror. It is a 


little as if thes had somehow unloosed 
a great and beautiful beast and were 
wondering whether, with their inexperi- 
ences, their ineptitudes, and their vul- 
earities, thes could long hold and control 
him 


We 


surtace vet,” 


haven't more than seratched the 
they say in Holly wood 
It is a cant phrase, and they say it with 
a light, 


that it is used too much. 


CN nical appree intion of the fact 
But they say 
it wine asily, too, as if some of them, who 
have 


maniae, wonder whether, when the mov- 


nol become completely megalo- 
ing picture has come to its full develop- 
ment, it will still be they who ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm. 

The newness of the movie in this gold- 
en land of California is something fab 
ulous. It is only about five vears ago 
lured by the prom 


that the pioneers, 





rit ACCOMI SHED MONKEY 


’ BEING INTERVIEWED 
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ise of eternal sunshine, trekked across 
the plains with their cameras and a few 
adventurous actors who thought there 
might perhaps be something in the pict- 
and 
s studios and began to find out 
ing about the Thev are 


old aristocratic movie families. 


ures, took barns such) makeshift 
quarters : 
somet] movies. 
now the 


Lhe ir 


1920, hang upon the hills,and their wives 


ancient palaces, built long before 
Ure dripping ancestrally with sables and 
pearls 
Before the stories are forgotten some 
one should write the history of this 
It was like “49 and the 
rush for California gold, or ike Virginia 
Nevada sil cr 


es were made overnight. In January 


bon nZa period. 


when fortunes in 


ian Was driving a taxicab, in June he 


In Octo- 


lire tins moving 


v" ‘ pictures, 

ay wtors lrom the Kast were borrowing 
five dollars to pay ior hall bedrooms, in 
the spring they were insisting that their 
emplovers give them what are termed 


“open contraets”’ in which the salary is 
delightfully left to be filled in by the 

tor himself. Almost without knowing 
it, the movie people had stumbled upon 
unbelievable deposits of the precious 
metal. It seemed to be there for any 
one who chose to pick it up. Salaries be- 
came princely. Actresses you had never 
heard of were guaranteed twenty thou- 
sand a Vvear, and directors Wore counted 


they fell 


And a frenzy 


failures if belew a hundred 
thousand 


© } 
seized 


ot spending 


upon every one. Automobiles, 
horses, dogs, 
and 


If cigars were not lighted 


pipe-organs in the house, 


jewels, swimming-pools, vintage 
champagne! 
with hundred-dollar bills it was only he- 
cause in the days of an earlier boom 
Coal Oi] Johnny had already done it. 
And 


business end of the business. 


the extravagance attacked the 
Economy 
heeame something almost ignoble, while 
wild spending was thought to be not 
only a pleasure and a mental stimulus to 
all concerned, but a means of charming 
the public. The press was flooded with 
wild stories, and the cloudburst of gold 
over Hollywood was seen to break into 
Vou. CXI 
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fine glittering spray of « thousand lovely 


forms. It is impossible to spend 


More 


money on fake “antiques” than was 


spent in Hollywood's studios, to make 


uvlier rooms as settings or to admit 
If one ambitious manager 
Babvlon, the next 
And if the first 


Phumerary 


them more. 
reproduced toved 
with Traps rial Rome. 
hired a thousand supe slave 


' 


his rival bought at once ten times that 


number. It became the fashion to en- 
| 


gage vour compat t full salary before 
vou had in hand the 


play, and, even when 


scenario ot your 
Vou Comme need 
shooting, to pay salaries for long weeks 
to some one you needed only for a brief 
the end. } 
Holly wood En rlish a 


permanenth 


scene al Vhere are now in 
etors wl oare, as if 
were, and irreparably 
dazed by such pro edure, not being a 
to realize that it all makes up the kind 
of confused, turbulent, passionate scen 
which we in America love. 
All this is indeed but the natu: 

fabulous! 


prosperous before any one has had tir 


sult of a business becoming 


to learn how to run it. [f the movies vi! 


poor things, as they sometimes are, it 
because they are made by poor people, 


Why not? There 


are not enough good people to go round 


as they sometimes are. 


And the incompetent and vulgar ones, 
safely intrenched, are not espe ally 
anxious to evacuate in favor of some one 
better. 

What has just been set down is, ad 
milttedly, le e-mayjesté, the only offense 
of that kind universally recognized in 
Heaven knows what fate 
Even 


under the Espionage Act you may speak 


our country 


awaits the writer of such words. 


America except the 
Even 
when, as in this present case, there is in 


ill of anything in 
movies—they are sacrosanct. 
the criticism no wish to exterminate the 
pictures, only to improve them. 

And vet is it not rather in defense of 
them that one repeats that both pictures 
and picture people are still experimental ? 
Fortunes come and go. Reputations are 
made and lost in a day. The land is 
noisy with the building of new movie 
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theaters; the populace, like starved 
wolves, wait In lines that would girdle 
the globe outsid the doors It must be 
again insisted that all this is without 
precede it or pal Hel Never has any 
art or alleged art been so known, so 


It is no 
] 


distributed, sO popul ir. 

wonder at all that when vou are ciose to 
see anvil ing 
head 


the movies Vouc is 


“Ce LN 


at ai 
else in the world. The strongest 


switns at the posstbilitte s of the future. 
Propa anda, we nowa lavs | lieve, 
builds the history of nations, ind no one 


euess LO what extent thre MOVIES, 


this service rie ld 
Why 


1 


stop ut the 


nm wet 
Can Vet 


turned to 


once may 
the very 

should the 
idea of 
queer old 


destinies of mankind. 


movie m nates 


absorbin the theater and the 


at | ol Ctl dram i? Why not add 


the n ines and the book trade, for 
what indeed is written literature but 
the raw imate l of scenarios? Publicity 
might wel demand the acquisition of all 
n paper And when the mind and 
the opt ions of the world are well in 
hand, the step to the assumption of all 


the functions of organized government 


not so vreut 


t as to require a parlicu- 


Is 
larly high-vaulting ambition to achieve 
i 


t. To those who have not serious con- 
moving pictures are, such 
nay seem wild and fantastic. But 
Hollywood it 
should seem almost sweetly reasonable. 

If proof of this 
the attitude of 
toward any censorship of the pictures 
There 
ith the state of Pennsyl- 
Kast 
But, 


from the talk that went on in Hollywood 


sidered what 
talk 1 


to #2 movie magnate in 
frame of mind be 
needed, the magnates 
mav be taken as evidence. 
lately 

( ‘ 


Vanilla, 


Was 
trouble W 


which is considered in the 


a rather powerful commonwealth. 


picture circles about its outrageous In- 


terfterence with ce rtain favorite films, 
you might have thought that Pennsyl- 
to be ignominiously 


vVinia was about 


obliterated from the map, and its terri- 
tory, like that of a second Poland, par- 
titioned between the surrounding states 
which had a fear in 
their hearts of meddling with the movies. 
that 


more wholesome 


Anv one who fears the pictures 
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too tar m taking ove! 


complete charge of the world must 





member that as a nation gets the kind 
too, 


. 7 
kind 


a government it deserves, so 


probably gets its due in its 
movies, 

Since the movies came there has he 
more “art” in the world than ever } 
fore—the most impasstoned detract 
of the film will at least admit that if the 
pictures have not all the merits of ¢! 
arts. they have at least 
faults. There i 


the famous 


most of t} 


;, IN Consequence, Mort 
artistic temperamen 

the world ever had 
with before. And here, with p 
heory will be propounded, 


existence than 


cope 
Inission, a t 
that temperament, which may well | 


te 


considered in the figure of a raging 


deprived of its natural excitements 
the tmmediate presence and applaus 
an audience, is always in Hollywood 


for some other prey. 

Ne question of how acting } 
achieved with a cold and unre- 
sponsive camera taking the place of an 
infatuated public might possibly be here 
discussed. Of course there is always 
certain public the director, the others 
of t] 
who by ho« k 


e company, and the few outsiders 
or crook always manage to 
he pre sent vel it is not an adequi ec 
And, besides, the condition 


of picture-making 


audience. 
necessarily perm 
only a small bit of drama to be done at 


time. That is to say there is no long 


passionate flow of the story, to warm uy 
temperament and sweep the artist emo- 
tionally away. For example, suppose 
they are shooting a great moral-uplift 
picture to be entitled **The Senses.”” A 
beautiful vampire is ready in an evening 
gown of purple chiffon. Around her mid- 
dle is bound a small tiger-skin—to indi- 
cate that she is not a good woman. In a 
minute she will be asked to lead astray 
a fattish, middle-aged fellow who look 

like a prosperous broker, but not like a 
devastator of female hearts. She has 
nothing to buoy her up, to induce 


necessary reprehensible emotion, Vou 
may suppose. But when the camera man 
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is ready a small, rather dirty violinist, 
full 


nd almost under the lovely creature's 


equipped, steals stealthily forward, 
nose draws forth from his instrument the 
low. thrilling strains which immediately 
inspire her to have her will of her \ ictiny. 


Never before have the charms. of 
music, to thrill a savage breast, or to 
bring tears to the largest. loveliest, for- 


vet-me-not blue eves, been so thoroughly 
recognized. 
employed, 
perfect harmony, 
in the studio, a bit of Beethoven is being 
Ne W en land Cx scho |. 
mist res a melodeon to stimulate the 

ors in “Her Fatal Sin” and a jazz 


by a colored quartet 


The sister art is constantly 
times even al the cost if 
| Hy ie! 


as when, side DV silage 


sole 


p! ved hy a 


oll 


s» that 

ater comicality fall into a coal-hole. 
even said that 
a film feels that hi 


| that he do SO to 


the hero of a comic may with 


| is now one director 


utting” s tempera- 


ment makes it essenti: 


‘melody from a string quartet. 


} 


Has any hint been given of why the 
| vsdom of the movies is at onee so 
‘ ted and so exciting, whiy pe rsonal 


} ha ior 


trammeled, and 


is so often wayward and un 
why | oll 


] } 1? 
ments has all the more agreeabie 


wood atl mo- 
char- 
risties of a mad-house? 


Phe assuagement of temperament is 


' al \ 20CR li } | ] 1 r 
Hot Awe Vs ace OMpits ere iy Music, nor, 


indeed, certain fond delusions of the 
romantic to the contrary, by vic 
Breaking contracts always helps, and an 
ocensional divorce from time to time 
keeps one from stagnating. But there 
re simpler ways, really more original. 


The famous star who leaves a standing 
order with one of his secretaries that at 
five every afternoon all engagements for 


that 
matically broken, whether he was to 


vening shall be, as it were, auto- 


figure in them as host or guest, and some- 
thing fresh and promising be taken on 
at six, is only availing himself of his posi- 
tion to gain a sense of liberty and 
piquant novelty for each night’s pleasure 
which we should all of us like were we 
as fortunately situated. 

Kvervthing is grist that comes to the 
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mill of temperament, if it is no more than 


having all your meals up-stairs on a 
ust One 
the little 


fellow vuests see 


tray or wearing sables in Aug 
does one’s best, if if is only 


lets 
gentlemen friends 


actress who her 
that her 
her at | 


during dinner in the hotel dining-room 


always call 


ast fifteen times to the telephone 


a matter accomplished by arrangement 
with a bell-boy if anything goes wrong. 
great 


is 


man who would not 
without 


- din 


The re is one 
consider crossin mtinent 
his private band which plays alt 
ner in one of his priv: te ears: he ds for 
the fire within 


Another, 


preters to every- 


the moment quenchin 


his breast. Chaeun @ sor qoul 
a famous comedian, 
thing the 
“ves-men” telling him antiphonally how 
great he'd be in “Hamlet,” a 
nd legend 


liquid eloquence of | is favorite 


only the 


damn play were screenable; a 


so often apocryphal, even says that an 


a rreeable 


: monkey 
who inhabits Holly Woe d and rN el! 


and accomplished 


erally be seen whenever a scenario « 


tains a good simian part, is himself not 


to the pleasures of being inter- 
vie ' ed by some humble and worship! 


writer for a moving-picture paper. 


The need to satisfy temperament is 


not confined merely to actors and 


actresses. There are also to be assuaged 
the great proprietors and the great di 
rectors who now rival the prima-donnas 
and the tenors of an earlier day. Is 


there, we may well ask, any good reason 
why, when a magnate owner has a big 
contract to sign, involving 
should 
mental over it? If he should motor by 
night into the solitude of the great hills, 


and there, alone with Nature, comparing 


extuibitors’ 


millions, he not be temper: 


her grandeur unfavorably with his own, 
possess his soul and fix his percentages 
why not he as well as another? 

It is partly by the development of 
temperament that directors have forged 
ahead so amazingly in the movie world. 
When the pictures started it was known 
that a and 
actresses nothing was 
Strategically 


certain number of actors 


were available: 


known about directors. 
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the \ were ence SS]I r ly \V ¢ |] placed, and 
thes took excellent advantage of their 


Thev have ' using photo- 
rea hy trick in ] tures They 
build, for imple t hich is to 
be carried away bv a flood or destroyed 
} n earthquake mature, with 
the hills a few feet and the houses a few 
inch high Phe camera will make vou 
I) Cj f \ director, direct- 
i h operations as these, seems to be 
set in his right st ir astride the 
\\V i! 

i | heen interesti to see how 
{ featuring” of rectors has kept 
pare id almost outdistanced that of 
< The ts indeed much reason for 
t! and justice Theirs is a curiously 
quill ult nad « mrmpl a r er re juir- 
i tact, techni skill lministrative 
abilit and some touc f the ere ive 
lmaginati And vet it} ! ing that 
eve i direct | dt ome so great 
that rT rdvertisem«e a aeciare 
t { } of his is 

Greater than Words 

Finer than Thoughts 

Deepel than Life 
( ‘ though it he. as probabl: 1s, 
whi li] li three. Snel phrases do 
i el ‘ ice rv of the dizzv 
heights to which di rs have now 
( hed Here. il he | ol t} » world, 
t| would do well 1 sider not 

ely | ir exalte i ] n but its 

responsibilities It is true that they, 
more than any one else, ¢: make the 
movie th Hine na hy utiful hing it 
might become 

Che director in the flesh—often a ro- 
bustly abundant amount of it—is a 


His silk 


throat 


ight. 


Upol n often fine 


magnificent shirt opens 
His shapely 
legs are ineased in shining Cordovan 
leather gaiters—Heaven | 
a creature of another race. If 


the local golf 


<nows why. He 
Moves s 


exclusion from | club has 


h iS only 


Fortunate 


1 1 *, 
seared his soul, outwardly it 


d to increase his pride. 


are those, for example, who have seen 
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shipwreck scene where he 

] } 7 , 
courageousiy orders scores ot wretched 
actors and actresses to risk exhaustion 5 
pneumonia, and death by plunging into 
Thrice blessed those who 
ry | 


vhen i 


hotling sea. 
are invited for great moments- 
the studio, for example, Cleopatra is t 


entertain Mark Antony, or the Queen « 


Sheba is to visit Solomon—and are per- 
mitted to view the elittering beye eled 


SCOres Of 
than the 
tremble at their master’s slightest 
word. At such moments the director is al 
| Is hest. it beautiful vet sinister By ronic 


cohorts marshaled, and to see 


women, each more beautiful 


morn, 


fivure. | pon his seaffolding throne he 


sits like Xerxes by that Eastern sea, o1 
perhaps, with his dark, passionate pride, 
lil 


e Lucifer of the peaks ot 


| I] 
1¢ ° 


of the 


upon one 

lie is indeed to-day the protagon 
movie drama. 

are authors he 


Ot course there 


alwavs in danger of forgetting them 
They are a comparatively unimportant 
race, since in the movies even the best 
paid of them seareely earn more th: 

hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand 


F é j i ‘rary 
dollars a year. Scenario-writing Is mm its 
‘v, and there is no reason to sup- 
hle 


pose that in due time the most admira 
‘ li rlo-W rights will not be dey clop d 


indeed, they are developing now, don 


their work direct, as it were, for the 
screen, Inventing their own stories and 
their characters and putting down their 
own point of view upon the world. The 


best 


it were, In 


will doubtless be those reared, 
the studios, to whom he 
medium seems neither new nor strange 
Thess 

better things than either superannuated 
hacks from that old 
stage, or indeed robust 
sroadway playwrights, who are merely 
lusting for the profits of the films. Ail 
they 


young people will probably 
queer speaking 


more young 


are in danger of discouragement; 
have moments when the whole busines 
of providing material for the pictures is 
contemptuously spoken of as the “can- 
ning-factory.”” And indeed there are 
moments when ineptitude, banality, and 
vulgarity seem to be becoming stand- 
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dized. But the uneasy sense which _ lit cells, with chintz-covered chairs, and 


| rvades Hollywood that the public is pet canary-birds or voldfish, as hye 


1° ! ? Pe | 
constantly demanding not only more pleased them, and there expected = to 


but better pictures, should he prool that work It is not quite certain how much 
here is sure to be a field some day soon they have worked there were also 
lor every one’s best and brightest crea- chintz-covered sofas. At any rate, there 
lions is no real proof that they were actuall 
The term authors is sometimes used to taken behind the veil and permitted to 
describe those who, instead of writing know the mysteries gut) something 
scenarios, turn out magazine stories, Is stirring in the deep bosom of our 
hooks, or plays for the speaking stage. greatest art; somewhere in that) dim 
And until very recently the chief object future one sees that our greatest authors 
of movie activities was to prevent the may be those who have rid themselves oi 
interference of these “nuts” in the Holly- both the sp kken and written word. 
wood change of their work’ into some- Who, however, cares for theories wh 


thing rich and strange for the pictures. has journeyed to the high kingdom of 
It may be suspect d that the old cuard the movies and seen that gay, rich, wild 


’ 


of the film world will fight hard before | struggling, and striving world? It is a 
vill admit these barbarians, who know © privilege to have seen the human side of 
iothing of “continuity” and such mys- royalty; to have learned that thev, 
teries, into the rich inclosure to loot and = though triumphant, still dream of higher 
pillage. Yet itis a symptom oi the un- efforts, better pictures, And, theugh 
iSIMe ss of these veterans ol three or four by th cats and ill he rs) may look t 
years’ service that you begin to hear talk queens and kings and afterward talk a 
even among them about getting the little banteringly about it all, both must 
author more “into the business.” he deeply sensible that to have been 


A slight beginning has of course been received at court is at once a pleasure 
made. Authors have been brought in, and an honor. Good luck to Holly wood, 
confined at the studios in pleasant, sun- It is indeed the capital of the world. 


THE QUIET HOUSE 
BY D. M. EYRES 


iE sun shines out, the birds are gay 
After the rain of yesterday, 
And buds break on the apple-tree, 
But she... she folds his things away. 


All uneventful swings the door; 

His dog sleeps, curled upon the floor; 
The days are long. Expectancy 
Stirs in the quiet house no more. 


The sun shines on the window-pane, 
And she . . . she comes down-stairs again. 


The children gather round for tea. 
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DON that it wall | 


ewitt said 


eas hol 


"T fancy 
id or two 


Walter 


Bolt +} . 
chill further 


Hewitt left his iced tea to 
is he joined his wife at the 
edve of the porch. 

Well, a F his voice 
tratled off into chilling signifieance. 


( le t her 


it’s only fog 


lance 


| ecp thr cloud 
flecked heavens and fall appraisingls 
uy) ( continuous Lith i ree COPS 
down the hillside. Below thea 

| the amo pru ( I Is of 

{ t ("| ra \ lle mil na ! S 
miles of faded gree ery sei red 

lo a note of yellow by the prolonged 
dre ht of a California summet | pon 
between the trees, a plum-purple 


1 


est shrivele d to byleve KTeSS under the 


hot gaze. 
“Oh, it " 


simply won't rain she in- 


1. “And, even if it did, the first 
! f September never lasts—a mere 
sp le doesn’t do any harm Drving 


‘s 


prunes are n'| quite that delicate. 
IIe said fell that 


ad She 
ivado had not convinced him. She 


nothing. sure 
Wi lered whether it had convince ed her- 
sf burt she had whistled SO TaN times 
through the eravevard of his annieties 
I ‘ 
? 


iit | id ceased to take account of 


Do vou know,” she broke out, pas- 
sionately, “Pm beginning to hate this 
place It’ it’s taken so much out of 
us! 

“I always hated it!” he said, and 
it nf abruptly back to his seat and 
ed the ice in his glass with an air of 

i¢ ‘ cle LIC 
She leaned her head wearily against 
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t! iron rod whicl uphe Id the gav- 
triped awning. Like most San Fran 
CISCANS, reared mn the cool lap of a mist 


! 
shrou if d 


ather. But sun 
Clara Valley brought its compensation: 


summer, she 


detested hot 
we iset hour in the Sant 
There was always a pageantry about the 
death of this almost tropical sun whic} 
snared her tito 
its | \t 
lad, ist, 


, ° 
dubiot ~ le acy 


a complete surrender t 
such a moment she fel 
that 

Was perched upon 


eauty. 


at |e her father-in-law’ 


height When everything else failed 
there was at least a view! 

To-night, as usual, the flaming spe« 
tacle was heetie instead of wrathful 
There were none of the reticences of the 


seashore landscape to which she was 
accustomed, shrinking timidly into ocean 
| in a 


mists swallowed 
smoke dun ( louds flushed to sudden hor 


or up maw ol 
turnal anger. Instead, the opposing hills 
languished behind a veil of palpitant 
colors, rearing their heads with provoca 
The hills, the skies, th 
plain below, were full of beautiful and 
the subtleties of a mag- 
nificence that could be as generous or 


tive boldness. 
cruel subtleties 


as niggardly as it fancied. And it struck 
her that on the 
opulent and alluring. 

The first time she had looked down 
from that height upon the valley it had 


surface if was alway 


been snow-white with promise, an un- 
ending stretch of satin bloom that held 
a prophecy of purple harvest. But over- 


night the blossoming spirit of spring- 
time had been broken utterly by the 
sharp tooth of a late frost, and vet 
throughout it all the land has smiled 
with the indifference of a princess who 
could squander as she chose, secure in 
the knowledge of her inexhaustible treas- 
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ures. Yes, the land was adorable and 
impulsive and capricious—it made or 
broke men as it vished! She turned 


away from the false allurements of this 


artfully flushed landscay c and she we nt 


slowl, back to het p! ce at the able. 
Walter He witt was still tinkling the 
] ip ot 1 his te evlass, 


“y potersy pee see hov VON ve made 
it.” she began. boldly. “I mean 
financial grade. , 
of it bye fore heeause beea ise 
I've moments. I might 


well admit how .. @ Man in 


had my fearful 
that 
vour position * 

“A man in my position?” he echoed, 
iftily. 

She cok red as she 


put an apologetic 


hand on his. “You know what I mean, 


George. You're in ; posi ion of trust 
d you're surrounded by money—and 
Heaven knows you've been pushed 


pretty to the wall 
He laughed, but she 


close 


effort hurt him. “Oh, so a thats the idea! 
Couldn't you grant me at least a little 
more originality? The trusted bank 


turning thief has been rather 
don’t you think?” 

wished that he had not parried 
with such a dubious 
* But this place ha 
1p money,” she 
lave pretty 
I've never 


offi ial 
OV, rdone, 
Shi 


thre blow weapon as 


I 
; fairly eaten 
“One must 


security. even for 


Sa&re 


asm. 
~ icted 
isisted. 

] 
LOOd 


realized until this 


friends. 


ast week how worried I’ve been. 


I sup- 


ose it’s the old storv—one always col- 

arash within sight of the goal.” 
“Well,” he threw back at her, vaily, 
it’s almost over. In a week every 


prune on the place will bestewed saf 
Unless, 
She rose impulsively a1 
The 
ished, sucked up completely by the warm 
breath of the shimmering valley. 

“Tt was only fog, after all,” she said, 


And she long, deep 


elyin 
e,itrains!” 


id went over to 


its own sugar. of cour 


the railing again. clouds had van- 


quietly. drew in 
breath. 

They both fell silent, partly from a 
sense of sharp relief and partly from a 
to let the die in mute 


desire passing day « 
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ai nity. 
broke the 


‘What are you looking at?” he asked, 


It was George Hewitt who first 
silence. 
quite suddenly 

Her hand dropped from her fore! eu 
*There’s a man e the road,’ 


she answered. “ A} 


ming up 


achine brought him 


as far as the first be mak I can’t make 
him oul 

Her husband had risen; she felt his 
breath upon her bare neck. 

| looks like Cranston,” hye said, 
almost too evenly, 

She turned slowly and faced him. 


“Cranston!” she 
] 


whi lispere ‘d. 
What can want 
He walked 
Something’: 


” 
YUeESS, 


here? 
toward the table again. 
one wrong at the office, I 
She f her f face 


vO dow n and hel; 


wondered } 
“You'd better 
with his grip,” 
could. “‘And Vl see 
hina, I fancy he 
‘He's very 


were pale. 

) him 
almly as she 
pe iio a bite for 


yy : a 
1 t had dinner. 


} : 
She Said, as ¢ 


fond of wine,” Hewitt sug- 


gested, significantly. 
‘Til see that he 


answered, but her 


has a bottle,’ she 
voice had a chilling 
brevity. 

Her husband 
glance. “I 


vou 


he ria 


him to be 


erateful 
comltortable 


threw 

want 
understand . . . as comforta- 
ble as we can make him!” 
She 


prving 


a little, 
man with faded red hair 


had never hiked Cranston, 


and a 


clerical stoop, and she liked him less 
now, sitting at her al-fresco table and 
smacking his thin lips over the wine. 


She could not help wondering why her 

husband picked 

assistant. 
“You've a 


saving 


had ever him for an 


nice place here,” he 
with a fine air of patronage as she 
cleared away his empty dinner-plate and 
set a dish of frozen age before him. 

“Yes,” she replied, “but we're tired 
of it. A place like this means money and 
thought and worry. And this is the 
first 


Was 


good year we’ve had. Prunes, you 
know, are nearly fourteen cents a 
pound.” 








I got to talking with 
People don’t seem 


“So T was told. 
a man on the train 
to have anything else on their minds in 
this section.”’ 

She made no reply, but he continued 
to chatter, throwing infer- 


out covert 


ences—about prices, and labor difficul- 

and markets, and the chances of 
rain. Yes, it seemed that he had weighed 
even this last possibility to the final frae- 
tion He had heen talking to people, 


with a vengeance. 

“Oh, P'm 
about rain, 
* she heard him lie defensively as 


At last her husband stirred. 
worried 


varticularly 


she went back into the house for black 
coffee 
month.” 
She halted at 
Cranston’s reply: 


“September is a pretty safe 


the threshold to catch 
* But they tell me 
that once it rained for a solid week. And 
trays all stacked, the 
Moist, warm air is 


even with the 


prunes mildewed. 
always dangerous.” 
“Well if that happens this year 
I’m ruined, that’s all!” 
Cranston said nothing, but he made 
noises over his 


Elizabeth Hewitt 


continued her movements into the house. 


significant and greedy 


dish of frozen pea hes 


They were lighting cigars when she got 
back 
“Eve 
fageved,” 
Phe light of a sputtering match at the 
tip of Hewitt’s cigar emphatically con- 


low ks 


Hewitt he 


Cranston said 


been telling 


firmed the statement. 

Elizabeth drew away into the shadow 
whe re she could C1VE her rancor scope 
without betraying the full measure of her 
SCOTN. 

- My husband is fagged,”’ she retorted, 
with deceitful coolness. “‘He needs a 
vood, long rest. And, of course, this isn't 
vacation—running down here for 
with all 


watching 


any 
t i) 


Wworrles ot 


weeks the anxieties and 


prunes convert 


themselves into dollars. |... And you 


there at the bank, vou who know 


people 
how things are . . well, [should think 
youd spare him all you could, and not 
come bothering him with bond and 
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mortgage problems. If he had gone away 
fishing in the wilderness you couldn't 
have found him. But here, of course 

“Yes, you're quite right,” Cranston 
agreed, with a shade of banter. “‘Tve 
been urging him for five years to take a 
vacation, a real vacation. But doubtless 
he has his reasons, Mrs. Hewitt.” 

Hewitt laughed harshly. “Why put 
it in the plural form, Cranston?” 

The assistant stared. ‘ You always 
were a stickler for details,” he burst out, 
finally. And the two laughed in unison. 

She did not know just what to do. 
The obvious thing was to excuse herself 
and leave them together with their busi- 
ness problems. But a curious reluctance 
urged her to stay. She had an absurd 
feeling that she would like to stand for- 
ever between these two, and, in a fan- 
tastical flash, she pictured the years roll- 
ing on and on while she continued to 
balk any exchange of their confidences 
by her coolly stubborn presence. ‘ 
The air was growing chilly as it does so 
often in the California country within 
range of the sea’s nocturnal breath. A 
few more wisps of fog were laying their 
cool bodies against the warm bosom of 
the hills. 

“Suppose we go inside,” she sug 
gested. 

The two men rose and stood facing 
each other. She passed between them. 
When she looked back she saw that they 
were following slowly and that Cran- 
ston’s arm was locked tightly in the arm 
of her husband. She felt a renewed dis 
trust, almost a loathing, for her visitor's 
intrusive presence. It was not possible, 
she reflected, for George Hewitt to have 
any affection for this man, and he had 
never yet been at a loss to keep at ba) 
advances which he found distasteful o1 
inexpedient. 

She switched on the lights, arranged 
the which scattered 
over the rug by her husband’s chair, shut 
out a sharp draft of air from an ad- 


new spapers were 


joining room with a quick drawing to- 
gether of draperies. The men sat down, 
settling themselves comfortably 




















THE 

An impulse to retire fluttered and 
died. She went to the piano. 
“What shall I play?” 


most gaily. 


she asked, al- 


It was her husband who replied, and 


; age: 
his voice sounded far away: 


‘If vou don’t mind, my dear, Cran- 


ion and I have a lot of tiresome things 
there'll 


. another night 
musie—later!” 


LO talk over . 
be plenty of time for 

She felt sudde nly as if a door had been 
and she had all the 
indignation of one put to the test of such 
an affront. 
alone with that man! She 


“Why,” she 


closed in her face, 


She would not leave him 


would not! 
“Mr. 


pouted, Cran- 


ston will be running away to-morrow. 
I know these bankers—they never 
have time for anything but money- 


erubbing!”’ 
She had meant to be insulting and she 
that her shaft had struck home, 
but Cranston shielded his feelings behind 
a crafty smile. 
“And what if I staved for 


two 


knew 


a week or 
just to disprove your statement, 
Hewitt? I’m anxious to 
see a prune crop safely harvested.” 

So that was it 
and he did net even intend to wait for 
an invitation! 


my dear Mrs. 
he proposed staying, 


She rose from the piano 
shrugging her shoulders, and walked to 
At the thresh- 
old she hesitated. A sense of helplessness 


the door without a word. 


She was sure that her 
husband needed her, and vel there was 
nothing to do but leave the 


came over her. 
room. She 
waited for some sign from him, halting 
for the briefest fraction of a 
which seemed to her eternity. He cleared 
his throat, but nothing further came of 
it. She passed on, out into the night. 
The chill seemed welcome to her now. 
She the porch and_ glided 
down the steps, throwing her spangled 
after-dinner scarf about her dark hair. 
Little puffs of warm air came up caress- 
ingly from the tawny ground. Before 
her, row upon row, stretched the quies- 


second, 


crossed 


cent trees, bent and broken, and seared 

by the weakening burden of fruition. 

Between them, upon the drying trays, 
Vout. CXI No. 839.—S3 
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lay the purple vield that mellow spring- 


time had spawned and thick-breathed 
summer had swaddled to perfect con- 
summation, 

“It's almost over,” she said to herself, 
consciously repeating her husband's 
words. 


But the thought no longer thrilled her 
What 


is the use in feasting if a ghost 


were to sit forever at their table? She 
did not mind sharing her husband's 
virtues with another, but his shortcom- 
ings She stopped short. What 


was she thinking of? 

The wind veered suddenly. 

“Tt’s from the south!” flashed through 
her mind. should 
after all?” 

And it 


ously 


“Suppose it rain, 


struck her that 
undisturbed at 


she felt curi- 
this possibility. 
She went around by a devious path and 
climbed the back stairs to her bedroom. 


She sat in the darkness, by an open 
window, thinking the his 
tory of these past five years. How well 
remembered the 
which she had met 
father-in-law’s prune-orchard was to be 


reviewing 


she satisfaction with 


the news that her 
their portion! A country place within 
motoring distance of town! How smart 
it had all sounded! But her husband had 
not shared her enthusiasm. 

“A pretty expensive luxury!” he had 
replied, grimly. 

But she had refused to be daunted, 
even with the story of Hewitt, Senior's, 
failure ringing in her ears. He had been 
an old man, of course, and too conserva- 
tive. And he had been bitten uncon- 
sciously by the old-fashioned theory 
that the land’s yield was in the hands of 
Fate. Furthermore, he didn’t know how 
to market his product to advantage. In 
short, he played the part of country 
gentleman with perfect consistence, even 
to the inevitable detail of a steadily 
encroaching mortgage. 

Of course her husband would change 
all that! He was a man of affairs, and he 
could command money ina crisis. There 
was really no reason why, in addition to 
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having a delightful summer home, they 
should not increase their income. Thus 
had Elizabeth Hewitt reasoned from her 
comfortable po ition on the side-lines. 
Participating in the game was different. 
She came to think, in due season, that 
such ventures were in the lap of the 
gods, after all. The first vear had come a 
frost, and the second a drving 
just the wrong season. 


wind at 
Again, a pro- 
lonved drought had reduced the crop to 
Finally, the bottom had 
dropped out of the market, and the re- 


a shadow. 


turns from a good yield had barely paid 
for the harvesting. And all the time 
the sloping hillside sucked up money like 
a yreedy mistress who lured with false 
promises and mockingly withheld her 
favor 

Owning a country place was not a 
delight, but a responsibility, and all 
through the long, hot, palpitant sum- 
mer Elizabeth Hewitt found herself 
chained to a rock of petty cares and 


worries and details, while George slaved 
in town for wherewithal to pour into the 
insatiable maw of this relentless enter- 
prise. Not that his earnings could satisfy 
the demands upon him! 


hb nk 


The salary of a 
cashier might be almost opulent 
as other salaries went, but it had small 
place in stemming the tide of a horti- 
cultural disaster. At first 1t had all been 
very poetic—the snow-white springtime 


ol ble soming, the green rold summer of 


swelling fruit, the wine-purple autumn 


of consummation. From bud to final 
ripening, the prim, slender trees had re- 
vealed the seasons colorfully and with 
fra ant vinbols. And in the richness of 
these dew-starred pageantries Elizabeth 
Hewitt sometini forgot to regret the 
shallower delights inwhich her first hopes 


had indulged. But presently this proces- 
sion from bloom to fruition became 
blurred by the nists of an ever in reas 
ing anxiety. She began to feel a disquiet 
at the circumstance that had once re- 
assured her—at the fact that her hus- 
hb: na bas aman ot affairs and could com- 
mand money ina crisis. It bore in upon 


her that 


man lacking easy access to 
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capital might have been less tempted to 
prolong the agony. At the beginning, she 
had known the sources of supply—an 
expansion of the first mortgage, the 
profit from a quick sale of an active 
stock, the grudging help from a_relue- 
tant relation, a friendly boost or two. 
But, as time went on, his financial cours: 
became blurred and finally lost in a series 
of quick turns and evasions. She remen 
bered the chill that had swept her on 
that day when in answer to her usual 
frank questions about finances he had 
replied, curtly: 

“T’ve managed to arrange things for 
a while longer vou needn’t worry.’ 

Later when she had pressed him, 
tactfully, though a bit tremulously, he 
had been less sharp but quite as un- 
yielding: 

“Don’t think about it. 
threugh somehow.” 

You needn't worry! Don’t think about 
it! Did a man fancy that anxiety and fear 


_ Tl pull 


and loyalty were subject to command? 
That the blossoms of peace and content- 
ment could flourish in the dark? 

Presently she ceased to prod him, and 
when that moment came she had a sick 
realization that something had. died 
within her. Could it be that her flame ot 
faith had been blown out? 

This year she had followed the usual 
seasonal progressions, parted - lipped, 
every nerve strained to anxious atten- 
tion. Bud, blossom, harvest—she had 
hung upon each successful unfolding 
until her very senses ached with the taut- 
ness of concentration. As late as yester- 
day the victory had seemed assured. 

She rose from her place before the 
open window. [t was long past midnight 
She thrust her hand out into the night 
The wind had died. Anything might be 
possible—a swift downpour or an equally 
sharp clear-up of the threatening clouds. 

She went to the door and opened it, 
listening. The low rumble of voices 
came to her. George Hewitt’s clipped 
laugh, the acrid pungency of stale to- 
bacco. Why didn’t they break up and 


come to bed? 














‘RANSTON WILL BLESS US IN THF MORNING—WIIEN HIS Al ARM GOFrS OFF” 




















She stepped back from the threshold 
and closed the door Presently she be an 


to undress. She was braiding her hair 
when she heard the tramp of feet coming 
up the stairs. She tried to be calm, but 
her husband’s nearness w: 

When he | 
tended to be very busy with the thick 


black 


belore 


is disturbin 
came into the room she pr 
Sitting 


murror, she 


strand of hair in her hand. 
her dressing-table 


; eg ee , 
caught glimpse of his face. She was not 


re assured. 


“Well,” she vawned at last, “I’m 
elad you've decided to turn in. Mr. 
Cranston will bless us as it is—in the 


morning—when his alarm goes off!” 

He did not reply at once. “His alarm 
won't be going off,” he answered, throw- 
ing aside his ( ollar. 

She tossed her braid backward with a 
qui k gesture. “ You mean he really in- 
tends to stay i 

“Yes.” 
there 
that?”’ 


She leaned close to the mirror, draw- 


J 
heres 
3 Is 


extraordinary in 


he flung out, sharply. 
anything so 


ing her upraised forefinger across her 
evebrows. a didn’t know il was policy 


for two people from the same depart- 


ment to be away from a_ bank. 
How long is he going to stay?” 
He frowned savagely. “A week— 


maybe two.” 

“In other 
words, he intends to see the prunes safely 
Just 
terest in our crop?” 


She rose and faced him. 


harvested. what is Cranston’s in- 

She had never questioned him defi- 
antly before and she could see that her 
attitude had confused him. He was off 
guard and unprepared. 

“T know he hasn't any money,” she 
so he can’t have 
any personal financial interest. And I 
that a banking institution 
doesn’t lend to its employees, so he can’t 
be here in the interest of the firm. But I 
do know one thing—he’s not staying for 
pleasure!” 


went on, relentlessly, ae 


also know 


He made a weary gesture as he leaned 
against the chiffonier. “Do you really 
want me to tell you?” he demanded. 
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Her hands fell from their folded posi- 
} For a 


tion on her breast. moment she 
gripped with the 


stood inactive, sudden 
terror of an Impending flash that she 
knew would blind her. 


: No,” she ans 


haps you 


wered, weakly, “i r- 


*“d better not 


She turned and sank down in her seat 


hi fore the dre ssing table, and she made 
a pretense of drawing her ivory comb 
through her imprisoned hair, 

He went to the window; he threw it 


higher. \ keen current of air stirred a 
spent rose upon the casement to swift 
showering 

ts clearing up,” he = cried 
buovantly. “The 
north!” 


She let the comb drop from her fingers 


out, 


wind’s from the 


and she buried her face in her hands. 
Presently she felt his nearness—he was 
infolding her with a gracious tenderness. 
CORRC « « se he 
“Bear up a little 
hard. 
at the 
You're not displeased, are you ..... at 
nt anything I've done?” 


She 


“Come urged, 


longer. I know it’s 
But, just think, in a week 


most, everything will be over. 


arms closer. * This. 
No, it isn’t that. But you've 
shut me out so long Ive lost courage.” 
He put his lips to her hair. “There 
there. . You worry! 
Don't think about it!” 
She released herself slowly. “I'm be- 
vond 
tinctly. 


drew his 


pleased? 


needn't 


worrving, mow!’ she said. dis- 


The morning broke clear and cloud- 
The effect of the potential rain- 
storm had been almost as complete as if 


less. 


a sullen torrent had descended to wash 
the air clean of its dust-golden haze. 
Elizabeth laid the breakfast-table out in 
the open, upon the porch, in spite of the 
air’s fresh tang. 

Cranston and her husband came down 
together, arm in arm. Elizabeth gave 
them a swift sidelong glance and almost 
at that moment she saw George Hewitt 
disentangle himself 
proprietary embrace. 


from. his. friend’s 
She put slices of 
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melon at each place, humming audibly. 
The men sat 
the cool 
him, smacking his lips. 
beth Hewitt was 
that audible sound of 
was extraordinary how 


down. Cranston fell upon 
crescent of melon in front of 
Already Kliza- 
crowing accustomed to 
satisfaction. It 

much vitality 
seemed to express itself in these thin, 
secretive lips snared to sudden and 


pale, 


almost ugly revelations by gastronomic 
delights. 

“Tt must have been a great relief,’ 
Cranston ventured, affably, “for you 


people to wake up this morning and find 
the s 

Klizabeth seated herself opposite him 
coffee. “Oh, P’'m 


way or the 


in shining.” 


and began to pour the 
not sure that I care one 
other,” she drawled with palpable affec- 
tation. “We've experienced every dis- 

ter but an untimely rain at the drying 
I’m 
discover just what the last straw 
be.” 

Cranston dug greedily into his melon. 
“Well, I guess any streak of bad luck 
would prove the last straw this year, eh, 
Geor e?”” 


Shi flashed 


curious to 
will 


and well, 


season 


. swift glance at her hus- 
band: he dropped his eves, 

“There’s such a thing as a choice of 
evils,” she 


teady 


said, coolly, transferring her 

ady glance to Cranston. 

ile gave an odd chuckling snort and 

delibev: tely unbuttoned his vest. 
Would he take off his coat, 

And how lon before he 


she 


next, 


would be slopping about her house in 
straw slippers? She could have stood 
sucl ‘roganee from physically vital 
personality, but somehow this man’s pal- 
lid insolence seemed an unbearable af- 
front The Chinese cook brought on 
shirred eggs and crisp, pungent bacon 


1 
and thin slices of buttered toast. 


‘Gad! but live well!” escaped 


Vou 


Cranston enthusiastically, and the 
smacking of his bloodless lips began 
‘ l 

Hewitt, picking at bacon, read the 


between gulps of coffee. Elizabeth 
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Presently the meal was finished and 
Hewitt rose, flinging his newspaper to 
the ground. 

“Well, Im off!” he 
“Want to come with me, Cranston, and 
look the 

Cranston stretched 
and glanced through a rift in the 
awning at the blue sky. “‘No, I don’t 
think I'll move about much to-day. It’s 
be hot, later on. Tl just stay 


nd chin with the missus.” 


announced, 


place ovel “a 
himself comfort- 


1] 
aoiv, 


going to 
hie if 

\n incredulous stare briefly escaped 
Hewitt roll a 
cigarette. 

Elizabeth back her 
Cranston’s words had a casual tone, but 
that 
tinctly malevolent ring beneath the sur- 
Should she rise and go with her 


Cranston began to 


chair. 


pushed 


she fancied she could sense a dis- 


face. 
husband or should she stay and face the 
music? It almost seemed as if George 
Hewitt had read her thoughts, for lie 
said, very coldly: 

“Perhaps Mrs. Hewitt has other 
plans.” 


put out for the moment by Hewitt’s 


stammered Cranston, 


bruskness, “Sin that case as 

Elizabeth folded her napkin with slow 
preci ion. “* No,” she said, finally. a 
think Ill stay here and listen to Mr. 
Cranston. I’m sure he must be an enter- 
taining talker.” 

They were silent for a season. Cran- 
with his 
and Elizabeth was shrouded in 


ston was. busy evil-smelling 
cigarette 
deep speculation. Was her apprehension 
investing the man before her with sin- 
ister values out of all proportion to any 
lity? she asked herself. Superficially, 


1, and perhaps 


rea 
he seemed pallid enoug! 
his very neutrality gave her the power 
to stamp every trivial act of his into a 


But she had to 


confess, as she watched him sprawling in 


confirmation of her fears. 


perfect physical content over his morn- 
ing smoke, that he impressed her as a 
shallowness was di 


the suavit' 


man whos ; 


turbing 


very 


he had none of 


of either real power or understandin, 
She withdrew to the mechanical diver- 
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sion of drumming idly upon the blue- 
and - white breakfast - cloth, and sud- 
denly, with a directness that surprised 
even herself, she broke out: 

“What is it that you want to say to 
me, Mr. Cranston?” 

He tossed away the spent cigarette 
stub. “I don’t think, Mrs. Hewitt,” he 
began, confidently, “that you quite real- 
ize how deeply your husband is involved. 
A mere financial disaster would be seri- 
ous enough, but as it is...” 

“You mean that he’s 
into something not 


She was calm. 
been forced 
quite ‘iy 

Precisely.” 

She felt no emotion save a withering 
scorn for the man opposite her. 

“How long have you known?” she 
demanded. 

“For about two days. I ran into 
the thing quite by accident. . . . Of 
course I came down here as soon as I 
could things exciting 
I pleaded an impending 
nervous breakdown. I felt sure it would 
be well for me to stick close to Hewitt 
until. . 


arrange without 


suspicion. 


. until everything was over. One 
man will do under 
Of course. you 


never knows what a 
such circumstances. 
realize I’m still loyal, still his friend in 
spite of everything Most pec ple 
wouldn’t take that view of it, I know, 
but I’m different! . After all, 
is a little moral lapse between friends? 
And if what he tells me is true, the crop 
this year will more than make good the 
defaleation.” 

“And if something should happen?” 

“In that case... Well, you couldn’t 
expect me to keep this affair quiet for- 
ever, Mrs. Hewitt, could you, now? 
And then, I’m not sure that he 
stand the strain of another season. / 
It’s very unfortunate and I’m 
sorry for you, Mrs. Hewitt, indeed] am!” 


what 


would 


She could have stood everything from 
him except this last smug commisera- 
tion. “Why should you feel sorry for 
burst from her as she rose to her 
feet. “I’m sure I haven’t asked for your 
sympathy!” 


me?” 
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He gave a self-satisfied laugh. “J 
don’t blame you for having pride. Fact 
is, I admire that quality in a woman. 

Naturally, you’re bowled over for 
the moment at the news. . . . I under- 
stand how you feel.” 

She drew back scornfully: “News? 
.. . Lhope you don’t think vou'’ve told 
me anything I didn’t know!” 

“Do vou mean to say that he... ?” 

“There are some things that women 
don’t told, Mr. Cran- 


ston. 


have to be 
He refused to be disturbed by either 

her manner or her revelations. Instead, 

he rolled another cigarette with irritat- 

ing satisfaction. 

“Tm 


It exses my conscience, 


“Well,” he began, pompously, 
glad vou knew. 
I wanted to do the right thing by 
George, and after seeing you here at 
close range I felt sure that you ought to 
know the situation. But such a question 
isn’t easy to decide. As it turns out, it 
wouldn’t have mattered whether I spoke 
or was silent. But at least you have one 
satisfaction. You know I’m your friend. 
2 + On With the help of 
the weather, you and I will pull him 
through, Mrs. Hewitt! You can depend 
on me!” 
She sat down suddenly and her peals 
of laughter rippled, the still morning air. 


worry! 


“Excuse me, but you don’t know how 
funny you are, Mr. Cranston!” 

He shifted about now, a bit uneasily. 
She stopped laughing. 

“He would have understood tears 
flashed through her mind. 

And she began to laugh again, glad to 


es 


find some weapon that could pierce his 
hitherto impervious self-satisfaction. 
She waited until one-thirty for her 
husband to come in to his midday meal, 
and then she decided to carry it through 
Cranston 
worried, she could see that, but he was 


without his presence. was 
cautious in expressing his anxiety. Ap- 
parently he had not recovered from the 
shock of her morning laughter; she still 
puzzled him to the point of confusion. 
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But he did gather the courage to sav, 
finally: 

‘Doesn't George usually come in to 
1, Wo" 

“he passed him a plate of crisp salad. 


“No alway s, she hed, blandly. 


“1 hope.” he ventured, “that 
that nothing has happened.” 

She closed her eves for a swift) mo- 
ment. “ Nonsense,” she threw back with 
i. defiance that would have betrayed it- 


self to a more subtle audience. 

He fell upon his salad with a crunching 
sound that made her shiver. Was the 
balance of her day sto be spent in listen- 
ing to this man eat? she asked herself. 
She felt that if she were to live forever 
she would always recall this visit of 
Cranston’s as a continuous and audible 
least 

“T really ought not to have let him go 
about this morning . alone!” he in- 
sisted, between mouthfuls. “A> man 
under his strain needs companionship.” 
thinking; in 
fact, the same idea had suggested itself 
to her as she was freshening up for 
luncheon. At that moment she had 
crossed over deliberately to her hus- 


She knew what he wa 


band’s chiffonier, and, with her hands 
upraised, she had dared herself to pull 
open the top drawer and see whether his 
pistol was in its accustomed place. At 
the crucial moment she had weakened; 
she had decided not to look. 

In spite of the sick disquiet which the 
memory of her cowardice evoked, she 
found a delicious irony in the spectacle 
of this hunter apprehensive as to his 
quarrs Like all lee hes, he needed a 
virile body upon which to feed a dead 
George Hewitt would not serve his pur- 
pose The man before her was many 
times and in many ways an ignorant 
fool, but he had instinctive impulses 
which guided unerringly, and he had 
made no mistake in ranging himself upon 
her husband's side. The réle of informer 
would place him at best in a position of 


transient glory, but, as confidential 
friend and savior, he had his future by 
the heel. From this moment on Cran- 


ston would rise or fall upon the fortunes 
of his superior. 

“With the help of the weather, you 
and I will pull him through, Mfrs. 
Hewitt. You can depend on me!” His 
complacent words of early morning 
came to her mind. Did he feel as con- 
fident now, as smugly sure, that the only 
enemy to his rising fortunes was the 
weather? She knew that he must be 
cursing his carelessness, chaffing in- 
wardly at the impulses which had _ per- 
suaded him that an after-breakfast chat 
with her had been worth the risk of 
giving his victim any rope. 

She would not have found a profes- 
sional blackmailer so disturbing. After 
all, such men usually had a definite 
price. They named the sum that would 
buy their silence and there was a fair 
chance that one heard no more of them. 
But this man was trading upon their 
gratitude and it was plain that he ex- 
pected the store to be inexhaustible. To 
the end of their days they must smile 
upon him, suffer his patronizing hand- 
clasp, convert themselves into tufted 
footstools for his rough-shod arrogance, 
become the ladder upon which his medi- 
ocrity would climb to otherwise unat- 
tainable heights. And he would not even 
temper the situation with the grace of 
either tact or understanding! A slight 
tremor ran through her. She picked up 
her fork and made a pretense of eating. 

She had been acting this morning 
when she had intimated that an inop- 
portune trick of weather might be less 
disturbing than some other shift of fort- 
une. She realized now that, while such 
a circumstance would accomplish its end 
swiltly, it would be scarcely a vindica- 
tion of her husband’s courage! Yes, 
courage was always left, even though 
honor had flown. The thought beguiled 
her. It was curious to discover the sol- 
aces that one could wring from disaster, 
the fresh point of view glimpsed from 
the last position that one fell back upon, 
in an attempt to stem the tide of utter 
defeat! What if her husband had still 


enough courage to outwit self-contempt 
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and the man before her in one swift 
flight? Cranston, she felt, had acknowl- 
edved one more sinister possibility to 
the chances against establishing for him- 
self a foothold the 
of fortune. The weather and a gleaming 


secure upon ledge 


pistol either of these agents could de- 

Stroy his hopes. But did he have the vi- 
on to include the third contingency 

which was flashing so luminously across 

her black anxiety? ... No, she felt 
ire that he did not. 

He finished his meal rapidly, but he 
lighted nothing in either his haste or 

s uneasiness. 

“T think,” he said, as he pushed back 
his chair, “‘that I'll take a look about the 
place, after all. It’s cooler and perhaps 
Ill run into George!” 

She went to the feot of the steps with 
im. It was cooler, and, as her 
the distant 
that a gray film was being drawn across 


gaze 
wept hills, she discovered 
The air Was 
moving restlessly in little aimless gusts, 
xhausted 
prune-trees danced in the screcned sun- 
light 


the blue face of the sky. 


and yellow leaves from the e 


“They ought to be stacking the 
trays,” flashed through her mind. 
Cranston’s figure disappeared, 
ing itself into the converging foliage of 
She went into the 

and up to her bedroom. 


did not hesitate 


merg- 
the orchard. house 
This time she 
she crossed to her hus- 
band’s chiffonier and pulled open the 
upper drawer. ... His pistol was not 


had 
quietly all 
that sultry afternoon, waiting for her 


She wondered afterward how i! 


been possible for her to sil 


hushand’s familiar step upon the stair- 
but there had seemed little else to 
She 
expressed her concern in physical rest- 
and her 
moments were often her 

She blamed herself 


and in a thousand different ways. 


way, 


be done. was not a woman who 


tranquil 
darkest. 

a thousand times 
Why 
had she allowed her cowardice to thwart 
his confidence last night? Wouldn't it 


lessness, 


seemingly 
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have been better to have heard the truth 
from him rather than from Cranston? 
A word from her might have saved him, 
while now But she put the very 
suggestion away with a sharp thrust. 
The fact that he had 
temptation no longer disturbed her 


suecumbed to 
she 
had greater hopes and fears for him. 
She had lost many vague and tremulous 
ideals along the pathway of reality, but 
her step was surer and her gaze accus- 
tomed to the relentless glare of a spir- 
itual noonday. She felt a responsibility, 
a sense that in the final analysis her 
husband would become what she had 
helped to make him—that only an in- 
corrigible l impervious to en- 
And 
thoughts flew back swiftly to the day 
when she had been pleased with her 
father-in-law’s legacy merely because it 


remained 


Vironment and association. her 


seemed smart to have a summer place 


within motoring distance from town, 
She had wanted it for display more than 
the empty 
Well, it 
had ended by taking them both captive. 
When, finally, she did hear the famil- 


jar fool 


anything else, snared by 


grandeur of possession. 


cl sed her eves and 
He came 
She could not 
trust herself to rise and ereet him. 


Leps, she 


clutched the arms of her chair. 
into the room cautiously. 


“Ah, so there you are!” he said, in- 
adequately, and he went to his chiffonier 
and stood before it awkwardly, combing 
out his hair. Presently he opened 
the upper drawer and she saw him put 


the pistol back. He turned and faced 


her. She 


=. knew 


rose, 


ete oa a 
wouldn’t do it! 


you she 


said, and her voice ( ive red. 


4 
i 
He kept his place, leaning back with 
a suggestion of exhaustion 


“Where's Cranston?” he demanded. 

*Out looking 
nervous.” 

“Naturally, 
harshly. 


He’s been 


rvyou. 


ory 


he laughed back, 
“THe told you, of course 
but [ guess it wasn't really news. 
I’ve been figuring things out this after- 
noon. I’m in pretty bad, but not 
bad enough to buy my safety at his 
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less vou ould rather have it 
SO 
She felt the sudden glow of warm 
reli ent up to lim and she took 
his face between her trembling hands 
He put her from hon genth Don’t!” 
he entreated *T mustn't break down 
Kk If vou'll find le my O ercoat and 
ent collar and ti I want to 
uN befor } comes In 
hie bustled bout, gathering his 


things, while he freshened up. It was 


how all trivial © 

relieved the 

i Was ready She had never 

St 1 him look so we I, she thought. \t 

the door be 

for a moment, inert bu 
“Vou said, 


may mean I’m hoping that with fair 


CUPrlLOUs MwWnoOn- 


Heese 


stram 


2 é ; 
infolded her, and she clung 
tearless. 

this 


realize,” he “what 


thev'll let me make good 


resign. On the 


pre spect 
and other 
hand .. 

She looked inte his eves with a clear, 
‘Nothing matters but just 
to know 


\ 
then 


ste dy VAZe 
this 
to rm to 


that . . always . . ho matter 


vou had the courage 


them .. . alone! Remember 
what 
happens!” 

Ile answered with a swift, ~p ssionate 
embrace 

*'Po-morrow, if it still looks threaten- 
ing, have them stack the trays. Every 
thing depends on the crop now.” 

“Yes... yes ” 


‘And make any excuses you think 


best to Cranston . Po-morrow you 
ean tell him what [have done... . Pl 
be back as soon as thes ‘ll Jet me.” 

He had gone and she stood, wilting 


The 


curtain claimed her atten- 


for a moment, tn the doorway 


flapping of 


tion. She crossed over, thrusting it up 


sharply. The wind struck her face with 


cool refreshment and played wantonly 


with her hair. 


she 


“From the south again,’ mut- 
tered, shivering slightly. She shut the 
window decisively and = threw herself 
upon the bed ‘Tl have to get them 


it work early to-morrow, stacking trays. 


We can’t afford to take any chances.” 
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She wondered what Cranston was «i 


ing at that 


of him running 


moment, and a droll picture 


about the or hard, lik 
an anxious setter sniffing for gan 
ho purpose, rose before her, moving het 
to inward Inughter. She thought wit] 


sharp gasp of satisfaction that, no matte 


] 


r] 
Whit 


happene l, to-night would be 
last time she we el ay compelled 
share her loaf with the man she deteste: 


And 


cerity 


she had a sudden sense of the si 
and fairness in the Far East 
custom thai denied an enemy bread ar 
salt. Well, she would play the 
according to Western 


him a 


standards at 
pro ie good meal. eve: 
closed her eves, thinking over the far 
that she would set before him, pie kins 
out all the things that would bring t! 
greedy and audible smack to his lip 
Yes . . . she wanted to move him to ; 
his irritating that 
measure the depths of their escape. Shy 


tricks so she could 
would have a piquant soup and a crisp 
again and chicken broiled to 
And for dessert somethit 
Had she better serv 
would he find a 
frozen fruit more to his 
How about prune whip? Of 
thing - « « SO appro- 
and and My, but 
she was growing drowsy! . . Prune 
Well, she had better rouse 
the cook. . . Yes, 
just a min 


What a 


salad 
turn. 
cool and juicy. 
another melon or 
crushed and 
taste? 

COUTSC, just the 


priate 


whip 
herself and tell .. 
in just a minute 


Prune whip. 


She awoke witha sense of stifled con- 
fusion. It was dark, and somebody was 
tapping on her door. She flung herself 
to her feet and switched on the light. 

‘Come in!” she called, boldly. 

The door flew hack. Cranston stood 
before her at the threshold. He had on 
his overcoat and his hat and traveling- 
bag were tn his hand. 

“I'm very sorry, Mrs. Hewitt,” he 
began, awkwardly. “But I’ve decided 
to catch the next train.” 
without 


* Going? dinner?” she 


gasped. 


























SONG 
“Yes,” he spit out, brutally. “It’s 
raining!” 
She could hear it now, flinging itself 
in an angry torrent against the pane, 
but she refused to surrender. 


“Rain?” she echoed. “Why, it’s 
only a shower. ...In a few mo- 
ments 


‘Nonsense! he retorted, bitterly. 


“It’s been coming down for over an 
hour. Everybody says it will last all 
night! Your husband is a fool, Mrs. 


Hewitt; he ought to have been stacking 
the trays to-day!” 

He was turning from her with a gest- 
ure of impatient contempt. She roused 
herself suddenly, drawing up to her full 
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height. She was not exactly a happy 
woman, but at that moment she knew 
what it was to be a proud one. 

“You might as well stay, Mr. Cran- 
ston,”’ she said, distinctly, “and eat. My 
husband is already in San Francisco.” 

He put his hat on his head and pulled 
it over his eyes. “A confession won't 
get him anything now!” he growled, 
viciously. *He’s done for. Big 
business isn’t tender-hearted with pau- 
pers!” 

She stood motionless, pressing her 
cold fingers against her throbbing tem- 
ples. She heard him go down the stairs 
and out into the night, banging the door. 
. She felt an enormous relief. 


SPRING 
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HAT is there to sorrow for 
When the spring is young? 
What are all to-morrows for 
But songs to be sung? 


When I see the lilaes flower, 
And the apple-trees, 

Every minute seems an hour 
Ripe with ecstasies. 


In the 


wood the ferns unfold 


Slow their fronded green, 
Little mysteries are told 
By little tongues unseen. 


Footsteps pass, and on the earth 
Leave no impress there; 

There are sounds of secret mirth— 
Where are they, oh, where? 


And yet, within my true love’s eyes 
Hides a stranger thing, 

Mystery of mysteries, 
Subtler than the spring. 


“Y 
- 
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BY EDWARD 


SC( yR E of 


cated men and women were asked 


A supposedly well-edu- 
to which figure the distance from Petro- 
grad to Vladivostok was nearest—400 


miles, 1,400 miles, 4,000 miles, 14,000 
miles. Eight did not answer at all. 
Two answered 400 miles; two gave other 
wrong answers. They were asked 
whether the product of a+b and a—b 
was a?—2ab+b*, a?—b?, 2a—ab+b?, 
or a(a’—b*). Two answered correctly. 
Eleven did not answer at all. Seven 


gave wrong answers. They were asked 
whether the two words i 


pairs meant nearly the same or nearly 


1 each of these 
the opposite: since-——before; bankrupt — 
incumbent — obligatory; 
Only half had the four 
correct, and seven made actual errors. 


le adin ’ busine SS and profes- 


solvent: suc- 


cinet concise. 
ee 

These were 
nd their wives. 

Harper Magazine 


two 


sional men a 
The 


probably repre sent the t yp one 


readers of 
per cent. of our population in respect to 
education, but if they il] spend two 
minutes on these four ks: Add .07, 
7.94, and 1.6; add 4 and 8; subtract 
1.892010 from 7.040201; subtract 4 
from 4%), they will show only about half 


tec] 


suceess. One in four of them will not 
know whether the Ten Commandments 
are called the deeagon or the decalogue 
or the decament or the decemvirate; or 
whether light travels in jagged, straight, 
or wavy lines. 

\ man need not be ashamed to confess 
ignorance of such matters, perhaps. One 
can live happily and usefully not know- 


ing whether Vladivostok is a city, a 


Bolshevik general, or a college fraternity. 
For a man to be half-educated in the 
sense that only a part of him is edu- 


THE 


L. 





HALF-EDUCATED MAN 


THORNDIKE 


nbia University 


cated is a relatively innocent defect 
provided the man is himself aware of it 
When an uneducated part of him need 
education he can be aware of the fa 
and provide for it. 

For a man to think his errors 
knowledge or to lack all sense of su 
distinction between knowledge and ig: 
rance more serious matter. Or 
who really thinks that solvent mes: 
bankrupt will be misled by his readin: 


IS a 


of financial items; and a_high-scho 

who that 
2a°—ab+b? will probably 
willing to be sure that black is whit: 
or that war is profitable, or that all | 
troubles of the present are due to t] 
Democratic party (or the Republi: 
party, if his predilections direct). Suc 
a man is often only half-educated a! 
over. 

In the face of the details and con 
plexities of modern science and_ tech- 
nology and art, it is the fate of all to be 
half-educated in the of havin 
large areas of mind uncultivated, many 
problems answered only by a question 
mark. And such has always been the 
fate of the great majority of men. There 
is nothing new, and no great public 
danger in this. We have only in such 
cases to turn to the doctor, lawyer, en- 
gineer, priest, or other specialist who 
does know. The world has, even in it 
most successful epochs, got along with 
its population half-educated, or more 
truly one-fiftieth educated, in this sense. 

In proportion, however, as the man’s 
mind is incompetent all over, in pro- 
portion as he has in general only an 
amateurish semi-knowledge and does 
not realize its inferiority, there is public 


graduate is sure (a+b 


(a—b) = 


sense 














THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
danger. Such a man is likely to try (and 
fail) to understand the specialist instead 
of obeying him. He does not 
his place” intellectually. He 
enough to criticize and abandon the cus- 
toms of his fathers, but not enough to 
preserve their merits or to improve their 
defective parts. He maintains only a 
pseudo-independence of mind, being at 


“know 


know S 


the mercy of clever charlatans who have 
an interest in misleading him. 

The psychology of such half-educated 
men and women is perhaps especially 
instructive at this time, for there are so 
many of them. 
than the world has ever had to endure at 
any one time, though this may be only 
an appearance. At all events, they rep- 
resent an intellectual inefficiency and 
perversion whose cure and prevention 
are a main part of sound policy in a 
democracy. And if they have not actu- 
ally increased in America in the genera- 
tion past, they have at least not de- 
creased in proportion to the increase in 
general leisure and the spread of public 
education. Let us consider, then, this 
disease of half-education, pseudo-intel- 
lect, “fake” thinking. 


One of its main features is a belief in 


There seem to be more 


magic. Although the great majority of 
the half-educated would indignantly 


deny that they believed in alchemy, 
witcheraft, fairies, or elves, down deep 
in their make-up there is an active, if 
unconscious, faith in magic, an expecta- 
tion that you may with good luck occa- 
sionally “beat the game,” 
io excuse yourself for failure on the 
ground that “things went against you,” 
a superstition that chance can be in- 
duced to favor you this time. A mother 
“T don’t see why Mary caught the 
whooping-cough from Nellie Ames; they 
were together only a few minutes,” 
meaning that the gods should have been 
reasonably generous to her and _ her 
child. A business man loses ten thou- 
sand dollars because of failure to insure 
his goods and argues: “I ought not to 
be blamed for that. I had paid insurance 
a hundred times. Surely I had a right 


a willingness 


says, 
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to expect a little luck.”” A boy thinks 
that he will pass an examination on a 
subject in only half of which he is com- 
petent. The Germans blame America 
for disappointing their hopes, instead of 
blaming themselves for having foolish 
hopes. The employer thinks that the 
discontent in his factory will blow over, 
but it doesn’t, and a consideration of all 
the facts would have shown that it 
couldn't. The labor leader thinks that 
the A B C’s will surely strike in sympa- 
thy, though the actual facts, minus luck 
and fairies, prove conclusively that they 
probably won't. The communist really 
looks to some deus ex machina to supply 
new motives to replace the motives of 
ownership and independence. He is so 
sure that state ownership of property is 
desirable that in his heart of hearts he 
expects some secret powers of the uni- 
verse to make it succeed, once he gets it 
started. 

Since hardly any one is fully educated, 
fully rational, entirely sound in his 
thinking, hardly any one is entirely free 
from this resort to magic. 
cessful 


A most suc- 
man and, as men go, a most 
acute thinker, explained European his- 
‘ory as a result of a progressive move- 
ment producing a reaction, which in 
turn produced a progressive movement, 
quite as if a progressive movement were 
a fairy godmother and reaction a wicked 
ogre of a folk-tale. Some sociologists of 
the benevolent sort discuss evolution or 
development or progress in ways that 
defensible only if evolution or 
progress is a tutelary deity holding hu- 
man welfare up, and even shoving it 
gently forward, when all other forces 
would let it slip back. 

During the this subterranean 
faith in magic played a large part in the 
universal cursing of the then Kaiser. 
Men and women reviled him not only 
because they felt hate, and because it 
was a cheap and comfortable way of 
being patriotic, but also probably be- 
cause they really thought their curses 
would hurt him and his cause. Ten 
thousand years ago the best-educated 


are 


war 
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man would rather be soundly beaten or 
heavily fined than cursed with a proper 
magical formula; and this fear of the 
spoken word persists in the half-edu- 
vated of to-day. 

In the present hopes of the manual 
workers to gain compensation for the 
discomforts in which the war involved 
them magic intrudes amusingly. Two 
out of four employees half regard the 
employer as a jinn who can command 
dollars at his own sweet will. If you can 
cajole or frighten the jinn he will get 
more dollars for you out of his magic 
pot. This fantasy has been counter- 
acted not so much by any clear sense of 
the facts in the case as by the long-estab- 
lished habits of expecting a plumber or 
brass-worker, or what not, to receive 
much. The war disturbed 
these habits by its emergency wages, 
and gave magical fancies their chance. 

The fully educated man knows that 
nothing happens without a natural, mat- 
ter-of-fact cause, and forms his hopes 
and fears and acts in harmony with this 
knowledge. He controls things, other 
men, and himself by bringing adequate 
causes into play; leaving no links in the 
chain to be forged by fairies. If he wins 
he knows why, and, even in losing, he 
learns. The half-educated man works 
in the dark of luck and magic. So even 
may work for failure, 
teaching him nothing, or lies. 

A second main feature of the half-edu- 
cated mind is its restriction of thought 
to self-justification. The really educated 
man directs his feelings and actions by 
reason. The half-educated man lets his 
passions and desires direct his thinking. 
He thinks chiefly to justify himself in 
something he wishes or has done. Since 
he likes to play golf, he thinks how good 
it is for his health. Since he likes to 
drive an automobile, he thinks how 
pleasant it is to go out with all the 
family. Since he dislikes music, he thinks 
how much time and money are spent on 
music that might better be spent in 
healthy outdoor games. Since he has 


about So 


his successes 


failed to make much money, he consid- 
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ers that money-making is a greedy, 
materialistic sort of career. 

The psychologist calls such thinking 
in defense of one’s selfish interests “ra- 
tionalizing,” though “irrationalizing” 
would perhaps describe it better. We 
have some desire or aversion and set our 
reason at work to defend or “rational- 
ize” it. Led by some motive, we have 
acted in a certain way and set our think- 
ing to work to defend it, not only to 
others, but to ourselves. All this may be 
quite innocent, as in the case of the 
infant son of William James. The child 
had played gladly with frogs up to a 
certain date, and then was seized with 
a pronounced aversion for them. He 
would not touch one, and when urged 
said that he could not take it because it 
was too heavy! So a woman urged to 
handle a mouse might think of it as too 
nasty. So saloon-keepers may quite 
honestly think prohibition is too great 
an infringement of personal rights; so the 
man who is comfortably fixed in the 
world regards any change in it as too 


‘ 


‘ 


radical. 

The fully educated man can and, if he 
chooses, does think impersonally, being 
led by the naked facts, regardless of the 
consequences to his own comfort or self- 
esteem. His observations and logic are 
not harnessed to his hopes and fears, 
but are free to follow the trail of truth 
wherever it leads. The half-educated 
man thinks only in self-defense. 

There are two ways of achieving a 
satisfying self-respect in this world. One 
is to meet the world squarely, conquer 
its difficulties, make friends with its 
beneficent forces, meet its requirements 
so far as you can, and get, so far as the 
world will give it to you, genuine pay- 
ment in the blessings of health, work, 
food, friendship, love, mastery, ap- 
proval, and pride in what the world 
thinks of you. The man who does this 
loses nothing by thinking of things as 
they are, since it is from things as they 
are that he wrests durable satisfactions 
of life. He sees himself as others see 
him, sees others as they are, and, adapt- 
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ing himself to them and the physical 
world as best he can, gets what he can. 
What he does get is genuine. Such a man 
has at least one element of a real educa- 
tion—he has learned to face the world 
and win or lose on merit. 

The other way is to retreat within 
your own soul whenever it is convenient, 
avoiding the world’s difficulties, blaming 
it when its requirements are beyond 
you, and paying yourself by excuses, 
hopes, explanations, resignation, and the 
like if the world does not give you the 
genuine pleasure, power, and prominence 
that you crave. If you do not get a job, 
you tell yourself that you are too inde- 
pendent in spirit. If you fail in court- 
ship, you decide that she was not your 
real love. If you lack friends, you are 
consoled by thinking that your indi- 
viduality is too fine to be appreciated by 
the common herd. You preserve your 
self-respect, not by genuine success in 
the real world, but by retreat to an imag- 
inary world which you construct in such 
fashion that you can respect yourself. 
The man who does this may be satisfied, 
but his wife, if intelligent, cannot be, 
and he is a nuisance to his neighbers and 
acquaintances. Such men are found 
among graduates of colleges, but they 
are of the half-educated—they have not 
learned to live and win in the real world. 

A third characteristic of the half- 
educated man is his inability to think a 
problem through. He is like a chess- 
player who fails to consider all the pos- 
sible replies to his attack, and to con- 
sider any one of them more than a few 
moves ahead. As a merchant, he buys 
goods that attract him without thinking 
whether his customers want such goods 
or ought to want them. As a manu- 
facturer, he hires a beginner for his fac- 
tory at eight dollars if she will take 
eight, nine if she asks for nine, ten if she 
insists on ten, promotes nobody until he 
is forced to, and then is surprised that 
there is so bad a spirit in his factory. 
As a farmer, he works ten hours a day 
for a dozen cows without ever thinking 
out whether the cows are supporting him 
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or he is supporting the cows. As a big 
business director, he votes for bonuses, 
installs safety devices, hires social work- 
ers, and provides amusements, when the 
real trouble is the petty tyranny of fore- 
men and the brutality of the thugs who 
are his works-policemen. 

One can hardly ride two hours in a 
trolley-car or train with working-men 
without hearing one of them, perhaps in 
the course of otherwise sagacious re- 
marks, say, “ Why shouldn’t every work- 
ing-man receive his fifty dollars a week 
or his hundred dollars a week?” If 
you reply, “For the same reason that he 
can’t get fifty eggs a week or fifty quarts 
of milk a week,” he will see no point. If 
you ask him, *“ How much is fifty dollars 
or a hundred dollars multiplied by 
four hundred million?” he will think you 
are mildly insane. Since it is easy for 
him to see where one workman—to wit, 
himself—could get a hundred dollars a 
week, and how he could get it without 
any social or financial miracle, he fails to 
arry thought on to ask where forty 
thousand million dollars a week is to 
come from in the world. 

Fully half of our citizens regard it as 
a mixture of glory and crime that certain 
men should have great wealth. When 
they day-dream or read the Sunday sup- 
plements they admire the glory. When 
they read yellow journal editorials or 
go to the polls they resent the crime. 
Yet thought pushed just one step fur- 
ther would show that the rich man’s 
crime or glory can be only in how he got 
wealth or what he does with it. 

The educated man may not have 
thought out any of the matters which I 
have been mentioning; his mind may 
not have tackled them at all. If it did 
tackle them, however, it would fight 
through to a finish. It would see the 
issue clear to the end, if it could; and, if 
it couldn’t, it would not claim to have 
settled the issue. The educated man is 
full of question marks, but when he does 
give answers they are bitter-end an- 
swers. The half-educated man thinks 
till he reaches some conclusion that 
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sounds well or otherwise strikes his 
fancy, and then makes peace with the 
issue. 

We can sum up these three qualities of 
the half-educated man by a homely 
analogy. Suppose that a man, who 
needed to go from New York to Chicago, 
instead of buying his ticket, finding the 
train and boarding it, and staying in it 
till he reached Chicago, should sit in the 
station hoping that somebody would 
offer him a private car! Suppose that, 
having finally bought a ticket to Chicago 
and boarded the train, he finds that it is 
the train to Boston, and, instead of real- 
izing his blunder, thinks, “It’s good to 
go by way of Boston, so as to see my 
mother-in-law!” Suppose that, misled 
by the look of the station, he gets off at 
Cleveland, in spite of the fact that he 
should know that he has ten hours more 
to travel! 

Pseudo-thinking must probably be en- 
dured to a considerable extent until a 
far better human race is bred. Some of 
it, however, can be cured. The cure is 
twofold, consisting of the displacement 
of pseudo-thinking by real expertness on 
the one hand or by intelligent refusal to 
think on the other. 

Expert thinking cannot be expected of 
many men outside of a limited field. 
Within the limits of human capacity 
we can have as much expert thinking as 
we will pay for, in time and money. All 
our medical schools or business schools 
can be made to teach the best practices 
in medicine or business, instead of some 
antiquated, outworn customs, if we will 
pay the cost. There is the same cure for 
plumbers or printers or teachers or 
electrical engineers or salesmen or cooks 
who now blunder in thinking about their 
respective problems that there is for 
children who think that 4X4 is 8, or 
that 15+14¢ is 5, or that half of a half of 
a half is twice as much as a quarter of a 
quarter of a quarter. In his special field, 
the size and character of which will vary 
with his talents, a man may be made a 
competent thinker. The educated man 


should be taught to think with approxi- 
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mately 100 per cent. efficiency in his 
share of the world’s job. 

Outside that field the intelligent pro- 
cedure for most of us is to refuse to 
think, spending our energy rather in 
finding the expert in the case and learn- 
ing from him. That is what sagacious 
men already do almost universally in 
matters like surgery, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, or seismology. They are doing it 
widely in such less recognized fields of 
expertness as building construction, 
philanthropy, advertising, and educa- 
tion. They are beginning to do it in 
fields that not long ago were supposed 
to be problems anybody could properly 
think out, such as the selection of one’s 
employees, the choice of occupation for 
one’s children, the planning of a city’s 
government, the tariff, the expenditure 
of public money, or the regulation of 
public morals. 

Wherever there is the expert—the 
man or woman who has mastered the 
facts and principles on which the best 
present practice in a certain field is 
based, and who can adapt this best pres- 
ent practice to special circumstances in- 
geniously—should we not let him be our 
guide? Should we not, in fact, let him 
do our thinking for us in that field? 
Thought is too precious to be wasted in 
dilettantism; the issues of the twentieth 
century are too complex and difficult to 
be played with by amateurs. The gen- 
eral common sense that was admirable 
for the tasks of the town meeting of our 
fathers is hopelessly inadequate for the 
municipal problems of to-day. It is 
likely to be an easy prey to the selfish- 
ness of politicians, the seductiveness of 
salesmen, and the enthusiasm of fa- 
naties. Our thought, if we trust it too 
far, will in fact not be our thinking, but 
only the ready-made conclusions that 
have been sold to us by somebody. The 
question is whether we shall buy from 
somebody who will play on our vanity 
and prejudices or from a_ reputable 
dealer. The educated man should know 
when not to think, and where to buy the 
thinking he needs. 














TROPIC 
BY 


Bigeye HOLT stood by the win- 
dow, looking out into the velvet 
tropic night. She was thinking of her- 
self. Clarissa was almost always think- 
ing of herself, for, as she put it, “What 
else was there?” 

Below, in the canal, the nocturnal 
frogs of Georgetown serenaded one an- 
other, strident and incessant. Clarissa 
detested them. In the beginning, that 
first night, when she had felt her wrong 
to be insupportable, they had seemed, 
with that peculiar significance which 
totally unrelated things often assume, to 
sharpen the edge of her pain. 

Now that resentment had so long 
been her dull and accustomed back- 
ground, she was less acutely conscious 
of vociferous frogs. What she really saw 
as she stared out into the night 
herself in a wide leghorn hat and floating 
veil. She was leaning over the rail of a 
steamer and looking for Linton Holt in 
the crowd waiting on the jetty. It had 
been difficult to make him out, for the 
sun had blinded her. She never imagined 
that a sun could blaze with such fury. 
She had curved her hands about her eyes 
in a vain effort to shut out its glare. 

It had seemed to take an extraor- 
dinary time to make fast the boat. 

She remembered thinking it very won- 
derful that she, little Clarissa Medbury, 
should be coming alone, all the way to 
South America, to be married. It was 
romantic, she had told herself, as ro- 
mantic as a novel. She had always 
wanted to be a heroine. Well, now she 
really was; for had not Linton, in one 
year, made his fortune and sent for her? 
The village girls had been envious, espe- 
cially Mattie. . 

Behind Clarissa, in the room, a queru- 
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lous voice had suddenly begun speaking, 
dispelling abruptly that old dream of 
hers, which even the frogs had at last 
become powerless to interrupt: 

“Tell again, Clari, how he beat with 
his cane—” 

She went reluctantly toward the bed 
and sat down beside it, beginning in an 
emotionless and monotonous tone: 

“T was walking along the street. It 
was very shady under the elms and I 
did not see him coming.” 

“It was late and you were on your 
way to supper,” the voice from the bed 
prompted. 

“Yes, [ was on my way to supper 
when he stopped me and said—”’ 

Clarissa had told this tale many times 
before; she did not hesitate for a word; 
she ground it out precisely like a talking- 
machine; as mechanically as the frogs 
chanted outside in the darkness. 

“He said,” she went on, “‘that he'd 
heard I was going to South America to 
marry you—’ 

“What more, Clari? What more?” 

“He said then, ‘Think better of it, 
my girl. I’ve no quarrel with you. I 
knew your mother before you, and I 
don’t want to see you married to a good- 
for-naught fiy-up-the-creek like my son 
Linton. . . . In less than a year—mark 
my words—in less than a year this is 
what ‘Il come of it. . you'll both be 
on your knees to me for money.’ 

“TI told him,” she went on, wearily, 
“that you were rich already and that, 
whether you were or not, I'd no inten- 
tion of changing my mind.” 

In her repetition there was left no 
trace of that long-ago girlish scorn which 
she’d flung back at Linton’s father. 
How scornful she had been! At the very 
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memory of it she felt her body stiffen, 
her face flush, and her head tilt back. 
Scornful in her youth, her pride and her 
loyalty! 

The future was golden. Surely it could 
be nothing else. It was tiresome of the 
old man to stand there talking like that! 
She knew well enough it was just he- 
cause Linton refused to be treated like 
a child! 

“But, when he beat with his cane, 
what was it he said, Clari?” 

“He pounded on the sidewalk with 
his cane,” she resumed, drearily. 

“The heavy cane that had belonged 
to Grandfather Holt 
plemented. 

“Ves, with the head on the 
handle. He pounded with it and cried 
so that T was afraid Mattie Smith 
would She was sitting on her 
stoop, shelling peas at said, Very loud: 
‘Little fool! Little fool! . . . Well, tell 
my son from me that I’ve finished with 
Finished! 

“Te walked on then, tapping with his 
he went, and saying, “On their 
knees, yes, on their knees!” 

* But we never did, did we, Clari?” 
“No, we 


Linton 


* the voice sup- 
lion’s 


out 
hear. 


him, do you hear? 


cane as 


never did.” 


Holt 


leep. 


closed his and 

Clarissa returned to 
the window, the frogs, and her own acrid 
thoughts. 

“If he had only trusted me!” she said 
to herself. “I would have come just the 
same. He might that I 
wouldn't have minded anything but 
deception. Mayr 

How noisy they were to-night! Was 


eves 


seemed to s 


hav ©’ known 


all the world made up of frogs and she 
and Linton the only human beings left 
in it? 

She recalled the months she'd spent 
in the jungle, the time when Linton was 
absorbed in a gold-mine which was sure 
she'd forgotten now 
the fabulous income was to have 


to bring them in 
what 
been. 

What she did remember were the frogs 
of that jungle. The noise they made was 
like a railroad train; a heavy train that 
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pulled into the station, stopped, got 
under way again with slow and mighty 
chugs, tempo as_ they 
diminished in effort, until the train was 
off, faster and faster. 

Half asleep, she would think it was 
the state of Maine express, stopping, as 
she'd so often heard it, at the station of 
her far-off home town. Then she would 
wake to find herself lying in a hammock, 
in the depths of a vast tropical jungle, 
with tears of homesickness rising and 
overflowing like rivers in flood-time; but 
silently, always silently, for fear Linton 
should hear. 

However, that was in the days when 
she could cry. Now her resentment was 
like a rainless desert, where her scorched 
spirit dwelt solitary and mute. Yes, it 
had been good to cry, for the fatigue of 
it often brought sleep. 

Her wandering thoughts came back 
with a jerk to the present: 

“They are certainly noisy to-night. 
I wonder why frogs have so much to 
say? And why there are so many dif- 
ferent kinds?” 

There was one that clicked with little 
intermittent breaks like a telegraph in- 
strument. This jungle telegraphy, she 
supposed, had a meaning. Perhaps they 
were all—the frogs—trying to tell her 
something very important. She wished 
their Tele- 
grams were always important! 

This particular frog she had held re- 
sponsible for countless wakeful hours. 
But where had she heard it? Was it at 
Abary, where Linton had been interested 
ina rice-plantation? Or was it near Anna 
Regina, the time he’d put all his faith 
in sugar? Really she couldn’t remember. 
It might, after all, have been at Bartica 
on the Essequibo, when sisal hemp was 
the thing that was going to pour gold 
into their laps. 

Recalled again to the bed, Clarissa 
found Linton sitting up, his small, pale 
eyes glittering: 

“But we never went—on our knees— 
did we, Clari, did we?” 

“No! no! We never did... . Now 


increasing in 


she understood message. 
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lie down. Doctor Raymond will soon be 
here. He mustn't find vou like this—” 

“And we never will?” 

“No, we never will.” 

Clarissa laughed ironically to herself. 
They would, beyond doubt, never ap- 
peal to Linton’s father. He had been 
three years dead. 

“You'll send the letters, Clari? ... 
Don’t forget to send them.” 

“No, the letters have gone.” 

“What do they say?” 

“They say that we have just come in 
from a drive through the beautiful 
streets of Georgetown and that before 
we dress for the ball I must write and 
tell them how happy we are... .” 

“What else?” 

“Oh, that I wish they could see my 
lovely tropical home, set in a garden of 
flowers where the heliotrope grows actu- 
ally as high as my head.” 

“You tell about the ball, don’t you?” 

“That is in another letter, the one to 
Mattie, where I described the big recep- 
tion at Government House. I told how 
gorgeousit wasand what there was toeat, 
and how the orchestra played; and said I 
wished she could have been there, too—”’ 

“Did you remember to put in the 
newspaper clipping, the one that said 
only the élite of Georgetown were 
invited?” 

“Yes, Linton, I put that in.” 

“But’’—he raised on his elbow and 
his voice trembled with apprehension— 
“but you cut off, didn’t you, the part 
at the end where they gave the names 
of those present? Surely you didn’t for- 
get that?” 

“Oh no! Of course not.” 

“Ah, that’s good!” he breathed, sink- 
ing weakly back on the pillows. “Father 
will believe it all . . . because . . . you 
have written it. He wouldn’t . 
lieve me . . . father wouldn’t.” 

Clarissa winced. Sometimes that was 
to her the most cruel part of the whole 
thing. The old man had indeed believed 
her, for in his will he had stated that his 
property was to be divided among his 
daughters. “‘Not,”” he’d added, “that I 
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would die unforgiving my son, but be- 
cause of his wealth I feel that my daugh- 
ters are the more in need.” 

To deceive one who trusted you, 
Clarissa moaned. Ah! She hated herself 
for that! 

Linton had dropped into a fitful sort 
of sleep, in which from time to time he 
murmured: 

“You are sure you posted the letter, 
Clari?” 

He fell asleep again at once, as soon 
as he was reassured. 

For a long time this semblance of his 
desire, of his ambition, had satisfied him. 
It was well, Clarissa thought, marvel- 
ing, since its realization had become for- 
ever impossible. But she could not ac- 
custom herself to the incredible fact that 
Linton had given up—Linton, whose in- 
domitable spirit had stoutly resisted 
climate and failure, denying their very 
existence. 

Facts had never been facts to him. His 
little roving, eager, blue eyes had always 
seen visions and in the light of his 
futures the present had counted for 
nothing—that is, so long as back there 
at home “they” did not know! 

“TI do not matter,” Clarissa was wont 
to say, bitterly. 

Now his once -alert, nervous little 
figure lay oddly listless, content if 
Clarissa would only reiterate during his 
every waking moment that myth which 
he had induced her to help him main- 
tain. To him the semblance had finally 
become the thing itself. 


Clarissa sat alone and idle. 

The swift instant of twilight was gone. 
Night had swooped down like a great 
black bird on silent wings, in the shadow 
of which the little tropical city had van- 
ished. 

The white oval of Clarissa’s face con- 
tributed the one high light; for the rest 
of her, in a mourning frock of lawn 
hastily thrown together by the negro 
dressmaker across the street, was as 
dusky as the room. 

She was utterly pathetic to David 
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Raymond, as he stood in the doorway 
watching her. 

“May I come in?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

He entered the room, as he always 
did, like a gust of wind, a healing wind 
that has blown over pine forests. 

He sat down Clarissa, who 
even in her lassitude, unconsciously drew 


besi le 


a deeper breath, much as one does when 
a window is suddenly opened. 

‘There was a pause, in which she did 
not help him. People said of her, the 
few she’d met in Georgetown, that you 
never got anywhere with that poor little 
Mrs. Holt. 

What they really meant, although 
they did not know how to say it, was 
that Clarissa was so detached, so remote, 
that talking to her was like calling to 
some one across a great distance. 

They did not realize that behind the 
detachment a quivering human spirit 
hid itself. They did not understand that 
the remoteness was Clarissa’s fortress, 
which she’d painfully constructed for 
her protection, much as an oyster con- 
structs a pearl. They did not compre- 
hend that aloofness is the last refuge of 
those who, for any reason, may not be 
frank. And Clarissa could not be frank. 
She lived in fear of betraying Linton. 

Even David Raymond, with the 
sharpened sympathies and keener insight 
which had come to him in the way of his 
profession, even he had at first failed to 
classify Clarissa where she belonged. 
Then one day he had chanced to over- 
hear Linton’s: 

“He'll believe because you say So. 
He wouldn't . « father 
wouldn't.” 

After that Doctor Raymond had vis- 
ited his patient with his eyes open. 

He sat down how, heavily and a little 
awkwardly. 

Clarissa replied to his questioning 
that she was feeling well enough and 
that she was glad to have him come; it 
was good of him. 

There was another pause which Ray- 
mond had to break: 


believe me 
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“T have come... Several of us 
have talked it over. You see, Mr. Holt’s 
affairs . . . well, every one knew there'd 
been reverses. That rubber enterprise 

Deuced bad luck. What we 
thought was, knowing how things were 
We imagined a little something 
might be realized here and there, and 
I'd an idea that, after the strain you've 
gone through, occupation—light occu- 
pation, I mean—would be the very best 
thing for you. . “ 

Raymond hesitated, little lines of 
worry gathering on his forehead. He 
was the direct, out-of-door sort of man 
who is always floored in an attempt at 
diplomacy. He mopped his brow now 
with one of the big North-of-Ireland 
handkerchiefs which his mother sent 
him in quantities from Belfast. That 
soothing operation over, he went on 
hurriedly, as though the sooner he'd 
said his say the better: 

“There’s that shop of Mrs. Price’s. 
She’s going to Rio to join her son, you 
know. . As to the shop, she hasn't 
made a fortune out of it, but I under- 
stand she has made a living. Now | 
we—thought that with what you'll have 
we could raise a sum to buy out Mrs. 
Price—stock, good will, and all like that, 
and that then you—you might run the 
enterprise for us stockholders!” He fin- 
ished with an embarrassed laugh. 

“Really, Doctor Raymond,” Clarissa 
stammered her amazement, 
awfully dear of vou all . 


“it’s most 
. but I'm go- 
I’ve always intended to go 
home. Oh, of course, 'm going home!’ 

“We didn’t know. I hope we've not 
presumed. Naturally you would want to 
I quite understand. If there 
is anything at all that I can do to help— 
settling up affairs, booking passage, and 
all that sort of thing—” 

“Oh yes, and I do appreciate—” 


ing home. 


go home. 


Left to herself, Clarissa summoned 
her forces. She had been completely 
languid ever since Linton had gone, 


scarcely knowing whether she lived or 
dreamed. 
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“There are so many practical things 
to be done,” she said as she mounted the 
stairs. 

She was glad Doctor Raymond had 
come. Otherwise she might have gone 
on indefinitely dreaming. But how could 
any one have thought she would remain 
in Georgetown? Why, she hated it! She 
hated it all! She hated the heat and the 
Why, she even hated the 

She wanted to feel a 
driving against her face. 
She wanted to hear sleigh-bells. She 
to eat buckwheat 
cakes and maple syrup. 

Home—she’d longed for fifteen years 
to go home, ever since the first day when 
Linton had taken her to live in that 
little shanty and she'd discovered he'd 
lied to them all, lied even to her! 
wondered why she hadn't 
started packing before, why she’d been 
sitting idle like that. with folded hands, 
when there was much to be done. It 


dampness. 
flowers! . . 
snow-storm 


even wanted to eat 


Clarissa 


must have been because she was tired, 
so tired. But meanwhile she might have 
missed a boat! 

She moved feverishly about the room, 
emptying closets and heaping their con- 
tents upon the bed. When she was quite 
exhausted she stopped to change to an 
old dressing-gown. The night was steam- 
ing. - She loosened her hair, which felt 
damp and heavy on her head, and 
braided it in two thick braids. 

The face that looked back at her out 
of the mirror, framed as it was by the 
dark braids, was like a magnolia petal 
in its pallor. 

As she looked at her wan face, Clarissa 
remembered that in the old days Linton 
had called her a rosebud. . . How 
silly men were when you were young! 

She rubbed her cheeks with the palms 
of her hands until they glowed faintly. 

“Ah!” she thought, “the snow, the 
snow blowing in my face will bring back 
the color!’ As though the touch of 
snowflakes could banish the mark of 
brooding years! For faces bear marks, 
regardless of whether or not they are 
lined. 
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Shaking her head sorrowfully at that 
colorless replica of herself, she returned 
to her work, becoming again excited in 
the turning out of bureau drawers. 

Even Linton’s clothes, never now to 
be needed by him, did not depress her. 
Was she not going home at last? She 
began to sing softly to herself as she 
hurried about the room: 

“Why, I don’t think I’ve sung since— 
since the day I landed! I remember sing- 
ing then, as I pinned on my hat down 
in the cabin.” 

She was piling up Linton’s white suits. 
They were not good for much, frayed as 
they were at the collars and cuffs, and 
with little circles of iron-rust around 
each button. Still, Doctor Raymond 
could give them to some one... . 

It would be nice to see Mattie again. 


She wondered if Mattie ’d changed 
much. She supposed having five chil- 


dren did change one. 

Clarissa turned to survey ber own 
things heaped on the bed, wondering 
what she should take with her, and still 
humming that little air, the air of a 
music-hall of fifteen years ago. 

She inspected her garments one by 
one. She’d made them all herself. Her 
sisters would not believe it, for when 
they had been domestic she had been 
off skating or paddling or playing tennis. 

**No, this old thing is too faded. It’s 
not worth packing. And this must be 
out of style. I made it four years ago. 
The materials are cheap, anyhow.” 

So through the pile; there was nothing 
worth packing. 

“What will they think,” she said, “to 
come home with nothing?” 

Then Clarissa reflected that she was 
in black and that she could explain she’d 
waited to get home before buying the 
rest of her mourning. She knew they 
would wonder she hadn’t brought trunks 
of old finery to her nieces, but Linton’s 
long illness would help there; she could 
say the things were all out of date. She 
could picture them laughing over her 
having been rich so many years that 
she’d forgotten about “making over.” 
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In this way Clarissa’s mind strayed 
into the familiar channel which every 
year her life with Linton had worn 
deeper, the problem of how to perpetuate 
the fable of their wealth, involving end- 
less discussion of what must 
not be said in order to make “them” 
think so and so. 

Then, all at once, a thought walked 
into her mind, stalked in like some sin- 
ister person entering a room without 
even a warning knock. That thought 
put into words was: 

“But when I get home, what shall I 
do? . . . There'll be no money!” 

There would not even be enough to 
buy out Mrs. Price’s little shop. Doctor 
Raymond had said so. There'd be 
nothing with which to purchase the fine 
mourning that was to impress them. 
She would be poor. From years of asso- 
ciation, her thoughts ran as Linton’s 
would have done; so long as they did 
not know, the people in that town who 
had seen his stern old father order him 
out of the house, so long as they did 
not know, you weren't really a failure, 
you weren’t really poor. If only they 
thought you had succeeded, that was all 
that mattered. So Clarissa, surrounded 
by her garments that worth 
packing, said to herself 

“If I go back I shall be poor!” 

Well, she would bear it. She would 
bear anything if only she might once 
more feel the snow in her face. 

Then a second grim thought entered 
and stood beside the first: 

“But they will find out that all these 
years I—I have lied about things.” 

Clarissa sat down on that heap of for- 
lorn clothing and burst at last into a 
storm of tears. She cried with great sobs, 
like a heartbroken child. 

She had never intended to be false. 
It had seemed to be forced upon her, in- 
creasing by imperceptible degrees, with 
time. Each small misrepresentation had 
In the 
beginning how could she have written 
truly of her life without betraying Lin- 
ton? So, gradually, at his instigation, she 


must or 


weren't 


involved another and a greaier. 
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had filled her letters with tales of gaiety 
and prosperity. And she had loathed 
herself and Linton while she did it. 

But through the years she had prom- 
ised herself that the day would come, 
must come, when she could go home. 
That day, she now discovered, she her- 
self, unconsciously, had all along been 
making impossible. Why had she not 
foreseen? 

The very violence of her grief finally 
exhausted her and she fell asleep among 
the pitiable garments of her life. The 
candle, by the light of which she’d been 
working, flickered and sputtered and 
finally burned out. 

When Clarissa woke she was singu- 
larly calm. After all, it would be good, 
miraculously good, to feel the weight of 
deception slip from her; never to have 
to think any more of what “they” would 
say, or of how careful she must be lest 
they suspect this or that, while to be at 
home would be reward enough for any 
preliminary humiliation! It was  sur- 
prising she hadn’t thought at once of 
this way out of her difficulty. 

She rose and went over to the chair 
by the window, resting her arms on the 
cool sill. The stars were bright with the 
unearthly brilliance of southern skies. 
The moon was rising, a molten silver 
sphere, still low, close to the hortzon. 
Through a break in the avenue of saman- 
trees, it reproduced itself on the gleam- 
ing surface of the canal, but less distinct 
in outline, softer, like a dream moon. 
It silvered the great white lotus 
flowers which lay in its path along the 
water. 

In its luminous radiance the eternal 
chant of the frogs went on as usual, un- 
abated. 

Clarissa reminded herself that she was 
going home. Soon, when she woke in 
the night, it would be to hear a heavy 
freight-train laboring up-grade to the 
station, stopping, and then going on 
again into the darkness. 

Clarissa stirred. Somewhere behind 
her she seemed to hear a voice... @ 
voice which said: 
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“But we never did, did we, Clari . . . 
go on our knees?” 

She started. The room was empty, a 
light breeze had sprung up. It lifted the 
curtains of the window and blew them 
out into the room, letting the moonlight 
stream in. Yes, the room was undoubt- 
edly empty. How was it, then, that 
above the tumult of the frogs she had 
plainly heard the words: 

“But we never did, did we Clari . . . 
go on our knees?” 

There was a throb in the frog chorus 
outside, like the beating, the measured 
beating of countless hearts. She longed 
for them to stop, if only for an instant, 
that she might listen, that she might be 
sure... . Yet she felt, although she 
knew it to be very foolish, she felt that if 
they did stop some catastrophe would 
come to the pulsating heart of the world. 

Throbbing . . . throbbing. . . in 
measured beats; there was no pause. 
The cadence of the night was unceasing. 
But far away, faintly, words came, with 
such a space that moments 
passed before they appeared to her as a 
sentence: 

“And...we... never... will. . .?” 

Not until the words had quite melted 
away did Clarissa feel them as a ques- 
tion, a question that palpitated in the 
streaming light, a question that she must 
answer. 

She met it, as great crises are always 
met, in a numbed silence. She dropped 
back into the chair. For a long space of 
time she gazed out into the luminous 
night. 

There, in the shining path of the 


between 


moon, the shadow of her resentment 
faded. She saw in its place, very 


clearly, the soul of Linton. In the glory 
of the night it was to her like a little 
child, a child who seemed to be in dark- 
ness and to be seeking the light, moving 
with outstretched, uncertain hands. She 
wanted to go to help it, but she could 
not stir. 

Perhaps, she thought, long ago, when 
it had been possible to move, she might 
have been able, had not the sense of her 
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own injury towered so large, she might 
have ... might have seen a way to 
show that groping child. . . 

She felt that she had condemned 
without understanding. She saw now, 
for no obliterating specter of resentment 
fell across the path of light—she saw that 
the groping child in Linton had always 
deceived himself first; he had been so 
sure that the fortune was coming he had 
simply anticipated it! 

Clarissa knew that she was not shrink- 
ing with less revulsion from duplicity, 
but that her repugnance had become of 
smaller moment than the profound com- 
passion that filled her, that welled up 
in her like an eternal and fathomless 
spring. It included the universe, in the 
foreground of which the soul of Linton, 
like a blind child, seemed to grope for 
light. ... 

The question had been answered for 
her irrevocably, there in the glowing 
path of the moon. She could never go 
home, not now that it was too late for 
Linton to do here on earth what he used 
to call “make good.” For him the game 
was done. But she could play out his 
hand. All she had to do was to go on 
living in Georgetown. Her silence would 
protect him. Her course lay clear before 
her; she would not turn back. 


As Clarissa Holt bent over her desk, 
the pucker between her eyes deepened. 
A shadow fell across her work and a 
deep, ringing voice cried: 

“May I come in?” 

“Indeed you may. I’m in trouble 
again. Those same old pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. I can’t make my ac- 
counts balance. You see I don’t get 
over having been brought up on the 
dollar!’ 

“Well, if that’s your only trouble, it’s 
soon set right.” 

David Raymond’s bigness dominated 
the tiny shop. His white-duck suit was, 
always, his complexion 
ruddy; his features rugged, and _ his 
brown hair crisp, with a wave -that re- 
sisted the most vicious of military 


as spotless; 
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brushes; while his eves were a cool, dark 
gray, like some deep and very quiet 
northern lake. 

a chair and sat down. 


what’s the matter. ... 
bd 


-e 


He drew up 
“Now let's see 
Six and four are ten, and eight are 

“The half-crowns are so annoying.” 

“Of course they are. IT wish you 
wouldn’t bother with the figures. [ve 
told you that Pll gladly drop in every 
night and balance them for you.” 

“Yes, I know, and it’s angelic of you, 
but don’t you see that isn’t my being 
a good business woman?” 

“You're a marvelous little saleslady. 
Nobody can be everything. Any one 
will tell you it’s the sales that count. 
. . . How did things go to-day?” 

“Oh, there was a ship in. [’m com- 
pletely sold out of picture post-cards, 
The shop was full of customers all day. 
It was terribly exciting. One woman 
She’s 
taking it to her daughter who’s going to 
be married.” 

“Good! Who says you're not a busi- 


bought oceans of drawn-work. 


ness woman?” 

“T do, until I learn to keep my own 
accounts properly.” 

“Well, if you won't let me do it, at 
least let me teach you. May I?” 

“You may if you can!” she laughed. 

He added up the columns, erasing 
here, correcting there. “Now I must 
“Old Mrs. Edgar 
has another attack of fever. I'd hoped 
this would be a free evening for me. I'd 
planned to drive, if you had nothing 
else.” 


ae | oS eco 
£0, l@ Salad, Tsing. 


“Thank you just the same and so 
much for everything and always.” 
Clarissa had risen. She was in a little 
white -lawn frock, but she’d stuck in 
her belt A crimson 
reflection of it swept over her face as 
Raymond pressed her hand in his pow- 
erful grasp. 


one red blossom. 


“You are beginning to look like your- 
self at last. I am so glad.” 

“No, not like myself,” smiled Clarissa 
—‘like what I ought to have been all 


along—”’ 
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After he had gone the faint odor of 
antiseptics, which was characteristic of 
him, made everything—the chair he’d 
sat in, the account-book he’d handled, 
the very room-——seem somehow fresher 
and more wholesome. 

Clarissa turned back to her work. 
Yes, needed a lot more of that 
drawn-work. She must look over the 
stock and see which pattern was the 
most popular. The tea-cloths went best, 
and the doilies next. For the big table- 
cloths it took a wedding to make any 
real The bureau-scarfs never 
made much of a hit. That rich Mrs. 
Leach was saying it was because nowa- 
days people used plate glass on their 
dressing-tables. 


she 


sales. 


When everything was arranged she 
went out to her hammock, as she fre- 
quently did when the day was over. 
Once more velvet night had blotted out 
the world. She swung gently back and 
forth, occasionally giving a little push 
with her toe to set herself going again. 

It was nice, she thought, as she 
watched the fireflies dart in and out 
among the dark masses of shrubbery, to 
be self-supporting—as self-supporting as 
a firefly! 

David—what a comfort he was! Of all 
that he had done for her, the thing that 
stood out was that he had never ques- 
tioned her—not even that first haggard 
morning a year ago when she’d gone 
to him to say she’d decided, after all, not 
to go home. His only comment had 
been that it would be good not to 
her. He had immediately pro- 
ceeded to discuss the matter of Mrs. 
Price’s shop. 





lose 


There had never been a question since. 
She knew now there never would be. 
The hammock swung slowly, drowsily. 

“Poor Linton!” Clarissa whispered to 


herself. “Poor Linton! No, we never 


will . . . go on our knees.” 

The frog chorus again beat the age- 
old rhythm of the night, insistent, cease- 
The hammock barely swayed. 

“Ah, I have come ... to love... 
even the frogs 


less. 


hi 
. 














THE ARCHITECTURE OF MATTER 


BY ALFRED 


HICH is the greater marvel, the 

universe in which we live and in 
which our solar system, five thousand 
six hundred million miles in diameter, is 
but a speck, with our nearest neighbor, 
the star Alpha Centauri, twenty-five 
million million miles away; or the human 
mind that perceives this universe, and 
not only perceives it, but measures or 
estimates its dimensions, ranging from 
many thousands of light-years, the dis- 
tance of remote stars just faintly visible 
through the telescope, to the diameter of 
an electron, about one-ten-million-mill- 
ionth of an inch? 

How you answer this question is per- 
haps very much a matter of taste; but, 
at any rate, let us reserve our decision 
until we have considered some of the 
evidence. 

The recent development of molecular 
physics—of our knowledge of the inti- 
mate structure of matter—is a record of 
achievement in comparison with which 
the fairy-tales of our childhood days 
must appear tame. And the wonders of 
modern scientific discovery have the 
advantage over the miracles of fairy lore 
that, with all their well-nigh unbeliev- 
able triumphs, the stage for them is set 
among essential realities. The fairyland 
of the nursery stands aloof from our 
actual abode, with an impassable bar 
rier between. But the fairyland of 
science is this very world in which we 
live. 

Can you imagine your feelings if, as a 
child, you had waked up one morning to 
find that your pet fairy story had come 
true overnight? Such, almost, is the 
frame of mind of him who fully appre- 
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ciates the drama enacted within the last 
few decades in the realm of molecular 
physics, an achievement which stands a 
monument alike to the astuteness of 
human intellect and to the resourceful- 
ness and skill of the experimenter. 

First came an era of shrewd guesses, 
of abstruse mathematical reasoning and 
computation. According to an ancient 
speculation, matter which appears to us 
as smooth, continuous, homogeneous, 
such as a stream of limpid water, for ex- 
ample, or the air of the atmosphere, is 
smooth only by reason of the imperfec- 
tion of our senses; in reality it has a 
granular structure, is built up of minute 
separate and particles, the 
atoms. Such was the somewhat gratui- 
tous hypothesis of Lew ippus, taken over 
into modern science, for good and sufli- 
cient reasons, by Dalton, and developed 
by the mathematical physicists of the 
nineteenth century with a genius and 
skill that command our unbounded 
admiration. 


diserete 


In this first era the prime problem was 
to show, as a matter of mechanics, that 
observed phenomena can be accounted 
for on this hypothesis, and, being thus 
accounted for, how they give us an in- 
sight into the inner structure of matter, 
provided the fundamental assumption was 
true. 

Butas more and more facts were found 
to receive an intelligent interpretation 
on this hypothesis, the problem soon be- 
gan to assume a different aspect. Facts 
can be accounted for on the atomic 
hypothesis. But is the hypothesis neces- 
sary to account for them?’ We may be 
satisfied that the granular picture of 
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matter is a possible one. Is it a necessary 
one? Is it the only possible one? 

Yes, if we could 
the 
But toward 
the close of the past century the pros- 
pects of any such proof as this for the 
existence of 
deed. For the estimates reached as to 
the size of them to 
be well beyond the limits of visibility 
And 
the power of the microscope, it was 
pointed out, is limited, the 
bounds of human ingenuity and _ skill 
(these might be extended), but by the 
very character of light, a fact of nature 
beyond our control. 


Seeing is believing. 
only see the atoms or molecules, 


question would be settled. 


molecules seemed dim in- 
molecules showed 
commanded by the microscope. 


not by 


The microscope 
can never form an image of an object 
materially less than a wave length of 
light in diameter. 

But there are few things more hazard- 
By the 


time the new century was twelve years 


ous than a negative prophecy. 


old the track of a moving atom had 
been made visible, not through 
wonderful unheard-of 


some 
microscope of 
power, but to the naked eye! 
As for the fabulous number of mole- 
cules in a cubic inch of air, the physi- 
cists of the last century had to be satis- 
fied with an estimate which, applied to 
the population of New York City, for 
example, would give us the rather vague 
information that it lay somewhere be- 
tween twenty million and two million 
To-day we can state with an 
accuracy greater than that of the census 
of the population of New York that 
every cubic inch of a gas (at normal 
temperature and pressure) 
four hundred and _ forty-three 
billion billions of molecules. And this 
result is based on an actual count, one 
by one, of a known fraction of the 
much as the doorkeeper 
building counts the visitors 


souls. 


contains 
some 


molecules, 
of a public 
that 

Moreover, although the microscope 


enter. 


is indeed utterly incapable of forming 
an image of the molecule or atom, yet 
the physicist has found means to deter- 
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mine not only their number, but also 
their arrangement in space—at least in 
the case of bodies possessing regular 
structure—namely, crystals. 

As for the electrons, eighteen hundred 
times smaller in mass, fifty thousand 
times smaller in diameter than the atom, 
Professor Millikan, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, has shown us how we may pick 
them up one by one and toss them to 
and fro in a sort of Lilliputian tennis- 
game on an infinitesimal scale. 

Let us now enter the laboratory of 
that modern wizard, the molecular 
physicist, and see how these extraor- 
dinary results have been achieved. 

We may begin with C. T. R. Wilson's 
ocular demonstration of the track of an 
atom. In order to understand this we 
must briefly call to mind some simple 
facts regarding the moisture content of 
the air. We all know that moisture can 
be present in air (or any other gas) in 
two different forms. There may be 
actual liquid drops, as in mist or rain, or, 
even where there is no visible evidence 
of liquid in any form, the air may still 
contain varying amounts of water vapor, 
an invisible gas, indistinguishable to the 
eye from the air itself. 

Now it is largely a matter of tem- 
perature whether the moisture in the air 
assumes the form of liquid (mist) or the 
form of vapor. On a large scale, in 
nature, a fall in temperature may cause 
formation of clouds and rain; on a small 
scale, in the laboratory, we can, by suf- 
ficiently cooling a body of moist air, 
cause the invisible vapor to condense 
to a visible mist. 

Furthermore, the reader may recall 
that the condensation into droplets is 
greatly facilitated by the presence of 
dust particles or certain other small 
bodies in the air, so that the formation of 
a mist, under proper conditions, may 
actually be used as a test for the presence 
of such particles. 

This is the basis of C. T. R. Wilson’s 
ingenious experiment, in which an atom 
of helium, shooting through moist air 
with a speed of about twelve thousand 














a 
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miles per second, leaves for evidence of 
its lightning passage a fine trail of mist 
plainly visible to the naked eve and 
readily recorded by the camera. 

When vou know how it is done it 
seems simple enough. The apparatus 
consists of a jar or evlinder connected 
with a piston in such a way that the 
volume of air space in the jar can be 
suddenly increased. The result of this 
sudden expansion is to cool the air in the 
chamber of the evlinder and to cause the 
formation of mist around any particles 
(condensation nuclei that may be 
present. 

Such nuclei are provided by inserting 
a small quantity of radium into the 
chamber. It is well known that radium 
continually throws off so-called alpha 
particles, which have been proved to he 
atoms of the gas helium. These are shot 
off with a velocity of some twelve thou- 
sand miles per second, about twenty 
thousand times the velocity of a rifle- 
bullet. As they travel they collide with 
air molecules and knock out an electron 
in the impact. 

These electrons, although almost. in- 
finitesimally small, have, like dust par- 
ticles, the power of causing the condensa- 
tion of liquid drops around them from a 
moist atmosphere. And so the path of 
the alpha particle is strewn with fine 
droplets of water which, to the eye, 
present simply the appearance of a fine 
streak of mist. 

The radium is continually giving out 
alpha particles and producing a supply 
of electrons in the chamber. If these 
were allowed to remain, they would 
cause a general formation of mist and 
obscure the tracks of the individual par- 
ticles. The top and bottom of the ex- 
pansion chambers are therefore con- 
nected to the opposite poles of a bat- 
tery. The battery is for catching these 
undesired electrons and drawing them 
away, the negative electrons being 
drawn to the positive pole of the bat- 
tery, while the positively charged mole- 
cules (ions) are attracted to the nega- 
tive pole. Thus, at the moment of the 
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expansion, when the bottom of the 
chamber is pulled down, only electrons 
produced just at that imstant hy colli- 
sion of alpha particles are present to 
cause formation of trails of mist. 

C.'T. Ro Wilson’s experiment makes 
the track of a helium atom visible to the 
eve as It flits by along a path of its own 
choosing at a speed of twelve thousand 
miles per second. Professor Millikan, of 
Chicago University, has given us a 
method by which wecan not only observe 
at our leisure the actions of a single elec- 
tron (weighing about seventy-two hun- 
dred times less than a helium atom), but 
which enables us to toss it up and down, 
to make it go where we will. 

Wilson makes liquid droplets form 
around an atom provided as a conden- 
sation nucleus. Millikan first makes the 
drop and then waits for an electron to 
fall into it. 

Millikan’s apparatus consists of a 
chamber filled with dust-free air, into 
which a spray of oil-drops can be in- 
jected from an atomizer. Near the bot- 
tom of the chamber are two parallel 
circular metal plates, about half an inch 
apart. The upper one of these plates 
has at the center a fine perforation or 
pin-hole. The fine spray of oil-droplets 
slowly settles down in the chamber, and 
eventually one droplet falls through the 
pin-hole, and thus enters the space be- 
tween the plates. This space is illu- 
minated by a brilliant beam of light from 
an are-lamp. The drop, thus illuminated 
from the side, is viewed through a tele- 
scope pointing at right angles to the 
beam of light. 

The telescope eyepiece contains a 
graduated scale, so that, as the droplet 
of oil is observed, its time of fall or rise 
through a known distance can be ac- 
curately timed. 

Either the upper plate or the lower 
plate can, at will, be charged to several 
thousand volts by connecting it to the 
pole of a ten-thousand-volt  storage- 
battery. The two plates thus form an 
electric condenser with a parallel field 
between. The plates can also be short- 
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so that there is no field be- 


tween them 


circuited, 


Now what happens in an actual series 
of observations is this: After blowing the 
atomizer with dust-free air the experi 
himself at 
telesc ope and watts for a droplet to fall 


menter seats the observing 
through the pinhole (the drops used 


had a 


about 


diameter of 
one-ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch). 
When, present ly : 
such a drop appears 
in the field of vision 
he follows it with the 
eve as it falls slowly 
the 
plate, the two plates 


toward lower 
being at this stage of 
the experi ment 
short-circuited so 
that the drop moves 
under the in- 
the 


solely 
fluence of force 
of gravity. 


Befe re 


reaches 


the 
the 
plate it is jacked up 


drop | 
lower 


by connecting either 
the or the 


the 


upper 
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an entirely different one. Sometimes it 
goes up and sometimes it goes down, but 
always it proceeds in definite steps, like 
a man ascending or descending a stair- 
case. And if, after making a few steps 
up, the speed diminishes again, it does 
not by any chance assume some new in- 
termediate value, but goes back to one 
of the values previ- 
ously traversed. So, 
in one series of ob- 


the 


passage 


servations, 
time of 
jumped from twelve 
seconds to twenty- 
two, then to thirty- 
five and to eighty- 


five, then back to 
thirty-five and twen- 
tyv-two. 

The meaning of 


this is clear to any 
one conversant with 
electrical phe- 
The drop 


have 


homena. 
caught 
lost) 
successive charges of 


electricity 


must 
(or, possibly, 


not by a 





gradual process, but 
in perfectly definite 





lower plate to 
battery. 
always acquires an 
electric charge in the 
process of atomizing, 
so that the putting on of the electric 
field in the requisite direction causes it to 
travel upward. 

The observer watches the drop as it 
the 


Passes 


and notes successive In- 


which it 


ascends 
stants at 
divisions of the scale in the telescope 


consecutive 


eveplece. 

And this is what he finds: 
the drop moves quite evenly, so many 
Then 
suddenly something happens. The speed 
of the drop changes. And this is the sig- 


For a time 


seconds between sé ale divisions. 


nificant fact. On looking over a series of 
observations it is seen that these changes 
are abrupt. The speed does not vary 


gradually, but jumps from one value to 


The drop BIG 


I installments. 

pe pt What has hap- 
pened, in fact, is 
that each time the 

velocity of the drop underwent a change 

this was due to the capture of one 


(positive or negative) elementary charge 
of electricity, an “atom” of electricity, 
the smallest quantity known to  pos- 
A certain 
number of such elementary charges are 


SESS independent existence, 


always present in the air. 
Now “atom” of 

tricity is what has been spoken of above 

as an electron, the smallest thing known 


the negative elec- 


in physical science, with a mass nearly 
two thousand times smaller than that of 
the lightest atom (hydrogen). 

The older molecular theory was able 
to make a very creditable guess at the 
size and behavior of molecules in gases; 
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in which they flit about loose, with large 
spaces between. Of the inner structure 
of liquids it could tell us very little, and 
of the architecture of solids practically 
nothing. 

To-day, through the researches chiefly 
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waves of light can be made to meet and 


Phis 


property of light, in fact, is made use of 


produce an “interference pattern.” 


in determining the length of a wave of 
hight. 
One of the hest 


plishing this makes use of a 


methods of accom- 
so-called 
plate 
closely ruled, by a 


“interference grating,” a glass 


dinmond point, 





of Laue and of the Braggys, father and 
son, we know, In a sense, more about 
the inner scaffold- 
ing of solids than 
about that of mat- 
ter in anv” other 
form. For this seaf- 
folding turns out 


to be not so much 
an arrangement of 
di- 
rect arrangement of 
the atoms them- 
selves. At least, 
true of the 


crystals which have 


molecules as oa 


this is 


been successfully 
attacked the 
wonderful hew tool 


with 


devised by these ex- 
perimenters, 








with about twenty 


thousand lines to 
the inch. Light 
from a distant 


source passing 
through such a 
erating produces an 
interference pat- 
tern on a screen 
placed on the far- 
ther side. 

Now X-rays were 
suspected of being 
light waves of very 
short wave lengths, 
Say about one thou- 
sand-millionth — of 
an inch. 





This con- 





In order to un- 
derstand this 
method of prying an 
into the inner . Sone at ke ee i 


structure of a solid 
body we must brief- 
ly eall to mind some fundamental facts 
about waves, and in particular about 
light waves. 

What happens when two sets of waves 
meet, two 
dropped in a pond some distance apart, 


for instance, if stones are 


each giving rise to a circular wave 
traveling outward? 

The answer, of course, is that wher- 
ever two crests unite they rise to an 
added height, where two troughs coin- 
cide there is an ext ra-deep pit, and where 
a crest of one wave meets a trough of the 
other the level of the water is about the 
same as if no wave had passed. Under 
certain conditions a definite pattern may 
thus be produced. 

Now light is a wave disturbance, and 
by suitable arrangement two or more 


eVi- 
dently not be tested 
the 
ordinary man-made 
grating, as it would 
impossible to rule one with 


jecture could 


fied por- 


by ald of an 


be quite 
several millions of lines to the inch. 
Here, then, was an occasion for the 
How to make a 
grating with the lines a molecule or so 


exercise of ingenuity. 
apart. The problem looks formidable. 
Suppose we use the molecules them- 
selves? That was the suggestion made 
by Professor Laue, of Zurich University, 
carried out by Friedrich and Knipping, 
and further developed by W. H. and W. 
L.. Bragg, of Cambridge University, and 
others. 

From the regularity of crystal struct- 
ure it was to be expected that the mole- 
cules or atoms in the crystal were spaced 
evenly and regularly. True, the arrange- 
ment would be much more complex than 
the rulings of the lines in a grating, for a 
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erystal is a three-dimensional solid body 
It is therefore to be expected that the 
pattern produced will be more compli 
cated and difficult to interpret 
One of the patterns thus photographed 


nore 


Knipping is shown 
Fig. 4 But the 
general principle is the same, and. so, 
from the character of the pattern ob- 
tained, it is possible to deduce the ar- 


by Friedrich and 


in the illustration, 


rangement of 
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was thus 


mate cubes in common salt 
found to be a little over one one-hun- 
dred-millionth of an inch. 

We now know the ruling of our grat 
the number of lines (or, rather, in 
this case, planes to the inch, and the 
wave length of the X-rays producing a 
given interference pattern can thence be 


found to be in the neigh- 


deduced. t i 
borhoed of 


one - thousand - mill- 
inch, 


two 


ionths of an 





atoms in the « rvstal 
The 


volved is 


the —— 
[ 


reasoning in 
somewhat 
omplicated and re- 
quires the taking in- 
to account of a large 
bods of evidence col- 
lected in the study of 
a variety of ervstals 
It must 
to state some of the 
taking 


suffice here 


conclusions, 
for our example what 
turned out to be the 
the 


structures examined, 


simplest of 


the « rvstal of potas- 








varving according to 
the source of the rays 
and their penetrating 
The harder, 


more penetrating the 


power. 


ray the smaller its 
wave length. 
But the light 


which has dawned in 
the last twenty-five 
vears or so on the 
inner structure of 
matter has revealed 
something more than 
merely the size, num- 
ber, and arrange- 
ment of the atoms 
It has 





given US a 





sieum chloride, the 

next of kin to sodium FIG 
chloride or common Int 

table salt It was a 
here found that the 


atoms of potassium and chlorine are 


arranged alternately, occupying — the 


corners of a cube, as shown in 


Ki ) 


ever of 


There is no evidence what- 
the existence of separate mole 
cules The entire cry stal seems to be 


built 


were, of 


molecule, as it 
thus 


up, one large 
the 
regular order 


Having once determined the arrange- 


atoms arranged in 


ment of the atoms in the crystal, the 


distance between atoms can now be 


computed. For the mass of an atom is 
known from other sources; the mass of 
a cubie inch of the cry stal can be deter- 


the 
a cubie inch can 


mined by direct weighing; hence 
number of atoms in 
easily be found by simple division. The 


distance between the faces of the ulti- 


number of pointed 
clues as to the con 
struction of the atom 
itself, 

In C. TT. R. Wilson’s experiment 


described, an alpha 
practical- 
distance 


which has been 
particle is seen to shoot in 
through a 
There is no difficulty 


lv a straight line 
of several inches. 
how molecules it 


in calculating many 


must strike in such a trajectory; the 
number figures out to about half a mill- 
ion in a distance of something less than 
three inches. This strongly suggests a 
“loose” structure of the atom whereby 
two atoms can pass literally through 
each other, with little or no impact, 
somewhat as a meteor or comet can pass 
through our solar system and travel cn 
into space without necessarily colliding 
with the earth or any other member of 
the system 

But more convincing evidence in the 























THE 


same direction is furnished by the be- 
havior of the beta rays of radium. These 
from their deflection by a 
to he 


electrons moving at a very high velocity, 


are known 


magnet and by an electric field 


ranging up to about one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand miles per second. 
The track of 
photographed by Wilson's method in the 


a beta particle can be 


same way as that of an alpha particle. 
But, 
continuous 


instead of a 
traal, 
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part of an inch, practically the same as 


that of a negative electron. The diam- 


eter of the electron can be computed 
from its charge and its mass 

The experiment) of Marsden and 
Geiger also furnishes the information 


that the number of free positive elec- 
trons in the nucleus is equal to half the 

atomic weight of the substance. 
Our picture of the atom is now becom- 
ing concrete. It 


consists of a Posi- 





the beta partic le 
gives a beaded 
string or a series of 
indi- 
vidual droplets. 
When such a track 


of a beta particle 


disconnected 


electron is 
lyzed it is 
that the 

may pass through a 


ana- 
found 
particle 
large number of 


atoms without af- 








nucleus about 
mill- 


tive 
a million - 
ionth of an inch in 
diameter and con- 





fecting them in any 
way. It 
about 


every ten- X-Rav interferer 


thousandth atom 
passed through 
which has an electron knocked out of it 
in the process 

Still more conclusive testimony to the 
effect that the atom consists of particles 
very small in comparison with its diam 
eter is furnished by the experiments of 
Marsden and Geiger. Their work repre 
sents a brilliant example of the experi- 
mental confirmation of a prediction from 
theory. 
atom consisis of a small positive nucleus 


On the assumption that the 


and a number of negative electrons, 
Rutherford had caleulated what fraction 
of a stream of alpha particles should be 
deflected through 
angle when allowed to fall on a thin gold 
leaf. The results obtained by Marsden 
and Geiger were in essentially complete 
Rutherford’s calculations. 
They give us a means of computing the 


scattered) a given 


accord with 


diameter of the positive nucleus. It 


comes out about the million-millionth 


is only FIG 


\ | taining a number of 
positive electrons 
equal to half the 

: atomic weight of 
the substance. Dis- 
| tributed about this 

‘ | nucleus are a num- 

: ber of negative elec- 

-- trons each about 
- . the same size as 

{ the nucleus. The 
Whole atom ts con- 

tained within a 

space about one- 


hundred-millionth of an inch in diam- 
How the 
electrons are can perhaps best be illus- 


eter, Inconceivably small 
trated by saving that an electron bears 
to the atom something like the same pro- 
portion that the earth bears to its orbit 
the Thus, although the 


atom itself is far past the limits of micro- 


around sun. 
scopic vision, it contains within. itself 
a world comparable, in its relative di- 
mensions, to our solar system. 

So far we have been recording fairly 
When we 


come to the question of the mechanism 


posit 1\ ely ascertained facts. 


of the atom we enter the land of con- 
jectures. 

When a radium atom disintegrates an 
alpha particle is thrown out with a 
velocity twenty thousand times greater 
than that of a rifle-bullet. Where does 
the energy for this high-power artillery 
come from? 
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Or, to put the matter in another way, 


radium gives out, each 


every ounce of 

hour, enough heat to raise one ounce of 
water from freezing point to boll 
in In the course of seventeen hundred 
vears this ounce of radium will have 


eiven out as much heat as could be ob- 
tained from the burning of nearly four 
tons of coal, and there would then still 


be half an ounce of radium left over. 


If we could stock a 
transatlantic liner with ——— -- 
radium instead of coal, o>nwnm+——- 
if we could persuade ae eee | on 


the radium to give up 





its energy as wanted 


Instead of at its OW | | 
chosen snail's pace, 


then the thousands of 





ie 
- 
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atoms of 


cotton, his “bricks” are Car- 


bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
The “house” 


case, be constructed for the express pur- 


he builds may, as in this 


pose of being demolished at the chosen 
Then it comes down with a 
with it 


moment, 
other 

But 
note that it is just the falling apart of the 
chemist’s brick house that furnishes the 


crash, carrying such 


structures as may be in the way. 


energyv for the disrup- 
tion: the bricks them- 
intact: 
after the explosion 


selves) remain 


| | there are just as many 
| “bricks” (atoms) of 


carbon, oxveen, hy - 


drogen, and nitrogen 


as before. 








‘ } - 
cubic feet now given } | | Now the disintegra- 
| ' ' . " . . 
over to coal-bunker | 4 py tionofradium is a very 
space would become [— | Pad | ~—e different kind of pro- 
avatlable lor cargo— me al 7 ve cess, Here we have a 
the amount of radium = ” house built of bricks 
required could be car- which themselves are 


ried in a satchel 
Where does all this 

heat, all 

trated « nergy, 
It must be 


we hay eS 


this COoncehh- 
in the radium come from? 
clearly that 


something radically differ 


understood 
here 
ent from the sources of energy which the 
chemist 1s ordinartls accustomed — to 
handle. Weight for weight, the energy 
resident in radium is about one million 
times greater than that obtainable from 
the union of carbon and oxygen, for 
example 


Perhaps a figurative illustration may 


best serve to bring out the facts. The 
chemist hay he likened to oa building 
contractor His business is to build 


“houses,” or sometimes to demolish 


them. But in any case his materials are 
civen bim in the form of bricks. He 
does not make the bricks; he buys them 
ready-made, and does not ordinarily con- 
cern himself with their inner make up, 
for he uses them entire, just as they come 
to him. For him they are the ultimate 


units of construction 


So, for example, if he is making gun- 


When 


radium slowly disinte- 


explosive. 


erates, shooting out 
alpha particles and liberating heat, the 
picture is not that of a house falling, but 
that of one which is slowly crumbling 
away by the « rplosion, one by one, of its 


indir dual hricl a. 
thousand million bricks explode f-om 


Every second over two 


every grain of radium; and yet, so small 
are these bricks, that even after seven- 
teen hundred vears there is still half the 
original quantity of radium left. 

Whiat 


construction, 


interests us here, then, is the 
the inner mechanism, of 
themselves. Of 
stituents, the positive nucleus and a 
the re- 
searches of the last quarter of a century 


the bricks their con- 


number of negative electrons, 
have given us a fairly definite and ac- 
curate description, as we have seen. But 
the manner of assemblage of these con- 
stituents, the mode in which the stupen- 
dous energy of the atom is locked up in 
its structure, to determine these is to- 
day one of the central problems of 
physics. Work in this direction is being 
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pushed forward intensely at all the lead- 
ing centers of physical research. Hardly 
a week passes without the publication of 
several contributions on the subject, and 
it may well be that shortly something 
As vet, 


however, we can only select from among 


posiiive will be ascertained. 
several specuiations the one which seems 
best to fit the facts. 

Broadly 


present themselves. 


speaking, two possibilities 
The electrons, like 
the planets and satellites of the solar 
system, may be in rapid motion within 
the atom. Ordinarily, according to this 
they 
fashion, in definite orbits. 


rey oly e. in orderly 


But 


element 


hy pol hesis, 
every 
like 


radium, one of the orbits becomes un- 


now and again, in an 
stable, there is a cataclysm, an electron is 
shot out, its orbital velocity now appear- 
ing as velocity of untrammeled motion. 

This is essentially the picture accord- 
ing to which Bohr of Copenhagen de- 
veloped his theory of the atom, very 
accounting for certain 
properties of the light emitted by sub- 
luminous state, but 
not so successful in certain other respects. 


successful in 
stances when in a 


But there is another type of picture 
In this 
picture the electrons may be at rest, or 
and the 
energy from being, as it were, wound up, 


which one can form of an atom. 


nearly so, atom derives its 
like a watch spring. The spring is held 
coiled by a ratchet and pawl, say. Every 
now and again the pawl fails to catch 
and the spring uncoils by one tooth of 
the ratchet wheel at a time. 

Or, to carry out the simile along a 
slightly different line, this type of atom 
might be likened to a loaded crossbow. 
The spring of the bow has been stretched 
and is held in place by the trigger, ready 
to be released by the pressure of the 
finger. 

This, in a sense, is Sir J. J. Thomson's 
latest model of the atom. Its conception 
is based on certain reflections regarding 
the law of repulsion between electric 
charges. So long as we are dealing with 
ordinary distances it is well known that 
the force of repulsion between two 
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similar electric charges falls off in inverse 
proportion to the square of the distance, 

Now there is no evidence that this law 
holds down to such almost infinitesimal 
distances as those which separate the 
electrons in the atom. 

Making an assumption seemingly jus- 
tified by the results, Sir J. J. Thomson 
supposes that the law of mutual force 
hetween electric charges is such that in 
the immediate \ ieinity of a charge there 
are alternate zones of attraction and 
repulsion, 

Such zones of attraction alternating 
with zones of repulsion would act like a 
pawl or trigger, holding in an electron in 
spite of the fact that the atom 
“wound up.” But if anything should 
happen to “press the trigger,” the spring 


was 


(to continue the simile) would uncoil by 
one or more steps of the ratchet wheel. 
It is in this uncoiling process that an 
atom of helium, an alpha particle, is 
flung out. And the 
actually, take place in steps. 


“uncoiling”” does, 
It may he 
passing that Sir J. J. 
model of the atom ac- 


mentioned in 
Thomson's new 
counts as successfully as Bohr’s for the 
peculiarities of the light emitted by the 
atom when luminous. 

The coal-fields of the British Isles are 
approaching exhaustion. Is the energy 
of the atom going to be their salvation? 
The atom is like a great treasure-house 
that locked) and 


the key thrown away. If science suc- 


has been securely 
ceeds in finding the key, there may be 
ushered in a new era which will put all 
achievements of to-day, great as they 
are, Into the shade. 

Where does this stupendous energy of 
the atom come from? The general ten- 
dency of things that are “wound up” is 
to run down; they do not rewind them- 
selves. How is it that in all the ages that 
have passed the atoms have not all run 
down as the radium atom is slowly run- 
ning down to-day? And how did the 
atom get wound up in the first place? 
Another generation of physicists, per- 
haps, will have something to tell the 
world about this. 
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WHAT THE CINCINNATI 
BY GERTRUDE 
Hk neighbors in) the Mohawk- 
Brighton district in Cincinnati have 
found something friendly that helps, 


something expressive and exciting, a 


prac tice and an attitude. The practice ts, 
“extending democracy bevond the bal- 


lot.” The attitude is, “ You are as good 
as Lam,” instead of the ordinary \mer- 
ican, “Tam as good as vou are.” That 


alone is an important discovery in the 
Americanization of either native- or for- 
elgn born. 

‘Twelve thousand people have brought 
into being what one of them happily 
dubbed, “The Unit.” The 
Social Unit, truly * Sociable,” simply by 


making democracy itself an 


Sociable 
end, has 
proved sO brilliant, original, and hopeful 
an experiment in community organiza- 
tion that democrats everywhere are seek- 
i still 
incomplete, it is too voung to be conclu- 
sive. A 


the purpose of the Unit is “to hasten 


ing suggestions from it, although, 
variety of community council, 


the coming of a democracy, both genuine 
and efficient, by building upon the basis 
of population units an organization 
through which the people ean get a clear 
their 


technical 


and ean 
skilled 


groups in formulating and carrying out 


idea of needs 


utilize 


COMMON 


knowledge of 


programs to meet those needs.” 

No less a person than Edward Devine, 
“dean of social work in America,” gives 
as his opinion that “the unique feature 
of the plan seems to be that its founders 
and supporters are not trying to put 


over anything except what they an- 


nounce.”” Nevertheless, this eminently 


reasonable, orderly attempt to intensify 


democracy split Cincinnati into two fac- 
one determinedly defending what 


tions 


SOCTAL 
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UNIT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


MATHEWS SHELBY 


it considered a valuable method of con- 
life and 
the other faction, ardent and 


serving human encouraging 
thinking; 
definitely aligned, apparently obsessed 
te prevent democracy from becoming 
ing more active, more articulate, more 
difficult to control. 

To what does the opposition object ? 
So far as the 
neighbors cannot tell. Through the Unit 
they have tried triumphant experiments 


work is concerned the 


in public welfare. Thev have organized 
each block like a little town, having its 
these 
little worlds send their executives, called 


own council and executive. All 


block workers, to represent them in the 
Citizens’ Council, which meets every 
week. The responsibilities the blocks 
assume through this Council make their 
Americanism assertive and potent in- 
stead of passive. 

Mohawk-Brighton folk. defend the 
Unit in the face of strong criticism be- 
cause they know that practical civics is 
taught when the plan of representative 
government within the Unit is explained, 
since the Unit is a logical substratum- 
extension of municipal, state, and = na- 
tional systems. They that in 
saving life through preventive medicine, 
promoting efficiency by public-health 
better homes by 
stimulating com- 


believe 


nursing, producing 


housing activities, in 
munity interest through the informative 
neighborhood paper, in creating forums 
for free speech, and in bringing men, 
women, and children more pleasure, the 
Unit is establishing necessary American 
standards. ; 

The two patent ideas in the Unit 
plan are the intensive organization of 
citizens before described, and the organ- 
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ization of skilled or professional groups 
in so ingenious a manner that their best 
thought is constantly at the command of 
the public. Harnessed to the Citizens’ 
Council, under the rein of its veto, is the 
Occupational Council, a_ refreshingly 
subservient senate whose members are 
selected on a basis of skill. The groups 
of physicians, teachers, nurses, social 
workers, business, labor, and clergymen 
working in the district are separately 
brought together, each to act as a trained 
“mind of the public.” Each elects an 
executive who becomes a member of the 
Occupational Council, and who is re- 
sponsible for making programs to express 
the will of his particular group. To se- 
cure the adoption of any plan the Occu- 
pational Council must first approve it 
and then submit it to the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil, which makes the final decision. 

The Occupational Council is, then, the 
group of executive experts who are “‘on 
tap but not on top,” who really occupy 
the position pf an advisory staff to 
“sovereign citizens.” A General Coun- 
cil, made up of the Occupational Council 
and the Citizens’ Council sitting to- 
gether, controls policy, elects the gen- 
eral executives and shapes the budget. 

In 1915 the National Social Unit Or- 
ganization announced that it wanted a 
natural laboratory in some city neigh- 
borhood in which to try out an experi- 
ment in democracy conceived by two 
practical, daring social thinkers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur C. Phillips. The organiza- 
tion proposed to finance, for the most 
part, a three years’ attempt to intensify 
representative government. The experi- 
ment was to include the establishment 
of a health station, and it was under- 
stood that no service instituted was to 
cost residents in the chosen area any fee 
whatever. 

Sixteen cities negotiated to secure the 
plan, a responsiveness due, perhaps, to 
the war need of methods to make 
democracy unchallengeably successful. 
Cincinnati appealed earnestly, present- 
ing an organized favorable opinion and 
reasonable conditions. The mayor him- 
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self extended an invitation. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Associated Chari- 
ties, the Council of Social Agencies, 
offered definite and hospitable support. 
Local contributions of $45,000 toward 
the expense of the undertaking were 
promised. The total amount available 
was $135,000. 

Although it was understood that the 
Unit intended to introduce a plan of 
preventive medicine, the Academy of 
Medicine, as well as the Municipal Hos- 
pital and the Department of Health, 
warmly offered assistance. The surpris- 
ing co-operation of the Academy was 
gained partly through the previously ob- 
tained indorsement of the Unit by doc- 
tors of national reputation. Opposed 
to health insurance, the majority of 
Academy members found acceptable the 
Phillipses’ analysis that health insurance 
is a combination of two things, pensions 
and state medicine. Pensions and state 
medicine, however necessary, need not 
be wrapped in the same bundle. 

“Why,” the doctors were asked, 
“should not physicians themselves take 
the lead in determining the manner in 
which preventive medicine shall be ap- 
plied in the community?” 

The president of the Academy was 
the Commissioner of Health, a 
favoring combination. Upon the sug- 
gestion that the Social Unit might serve 
as a laboratory in which to test pre- 
ventive medicine, the support of the 
Academy was won, progressive action of 
which Cincinnati may be proud. 

With a fair field and favoring feeling 
the Social Unit promoters created a city- 
wide organization and opened an infor- 
mal competition between districts to de- 
cide which part of the city was the most 
eager to demonstrate the plan. The 
people of Mohawk-Brighton caught a 
glimmer of the vision. The closely knit 
friendliness usually peculiar to villages, 
far more than progressive improvements, 
was what these people craved. Twenty- 
nine hundred signatures were appended 
to a petition inviting the Unit to make 
its first experiment in their midst. 


also 
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Teachers, clergymen, tradesmen, social to examine well babies, why this service 
workers, appeared at a public meeting. was not charity, but simply an extension 
The physicians, pressed by the Academy of health-department work unofficially 
and neighborhood sentiment, added undertaken; why the Unit existed, any- 
their invitation. The neighborhood way. Nevertheless, in a short time those 
covenanied to incarnate a beautiful idea. block women and their Council assist- 
Mohawk’s hillsides are dingy, yet ants started a veritable tide of babies 
debonair. Red brick or weathered houses toward the Station’s door, a tide which 
cling to the bluffs. Prevalent green ebbed only to flow again. 
blinds, an occasional decorative flash of At the outset the Physicians’ Council 
yellow-painted wall, pleasing plumes of announced that the doctors would ex- 
Lombardy poplars, temporize with the amine infants, but would give no feeding 
dirt and angularity of rickety stairs prescriptions. The general executives of 
which indicate that tenements are rather — the Unit believed that each skilled group 
the observance than the breach. The should be self-governing; that was an 
hills, mounted by spectacular funicular — essential of their democratic plan. Yet 
railways, “stack up well.” Beneath a baby station which did not give feeding 
them winds an untidy but beautiful — prescriptions was preposterous! 
canal. Most of the large, flat area of It was hard to abide by such a deci- 
Brighton is on the decline, anciently ele- sion, but they managed to hold their 
gant residences housing from five to peace. The situation with the doctors 
twenty families. Yet, differing in no was peculiarly ticklish. A Physicians’ 
other way from work-enslaved city- Council had been formed in spite of op- 
dwellers, the people of Mohawk- position in the West End Medical Soci- 
Brighton seem to derive a traditional ety. Certain members fervently believed 
adventurousness from their highlands, that even a free diagnostic service would 
which may explain their turning chart- reduce the income of every local physi- 
ists of democracy. cian. The Unit held that the volume of 
Roughly speaking, about a hundred medical cases would increase rather than 
families live in each of the thirty-one diminish. A host of overlooked defects 
blocks in Mohawk-Brighton. Neither would be discovered and directed for 
men nor women have more leisure than treatment to local practitioners, The 
is usual with working families whose Social Unit prevailed mainly because it 
incomes average rather less than thirty proposed the doctors should control their 
dollars a week. Nevertheless, key own policies. A council of nine was 
people in each block were found who _ finally appointed to represent the twen- 
acted as organizers until a block council — ty-six physicians practising in Mohawk- 
of five to nine men and women could be Brighton, who in turn appointed rotat- 
elected. Because the first work of the ing committees to serve as examiners for 
Unit was to concern babies, it was natu- a nominal fee. 
ral enough that every council elected a Not three weeks after the doctors de- 
woman as a block executive. clared that they would not write feeding 
This block executive received four prescriptions, they began voluntarily to 
(later five) dollars a week, enough to give them. Their hearts could not with- 
sustain the quality of the work, but by — stand the onslaught made by those ap- 
no means to command the services of — pealing children, many of whom were in 
the sort of women who accepted. critical need of corrected feeding. In 
The first task for block workers was six months 87.5 of the neighborhood 
to find and send to the health station for babies had come in. Perhaps physicians 
examination every baby, sick or well, had not realized before that survey how 
in their little towns. As they went they great was the need for preventive med- 
had to tell mothers why it was desirable — ical help. 
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Examination of pre-school children, 
the Children’s Year program, a pre-natal 
service, and finally free examination of 
adults followed the infant-welfare work 
by quick steps. Doctors, nurses, and 
block workers labored together. The 
marvel was, from the doctors’ point of 
view, that private practice was bene- 
fited both in the number of cases seen 
the treatment given. Closer in 
touch with the needs of their people, 
physicians found great stimulation in the 
public expectation of good work. Not 
to be caught napping, they asked the 
Academy to appoint consultant com- 
mittees to help with group diagnosis, 
The entire professional group was newly 
animated by the introduction of a social 
point of view. All the results strongly 
support the case for preventive medicine 
promoted by the doctors themselves. 

“Every the station 
started did a wonderful lot of good,” con- 
fided a particularly able block mother, 
gratefully. “I was so busy I didn’t want 
to be a block worker at first, but I de- 
cided when I heard about the baby work 
it was something I couldn’t be left out 
of. I love children. My own never 
want for anything, but I have often 
slept uneasy nights because of those I 
knew myself that did.” 

She also made evident the psychology 
of the next task the Unit undertook: 

‘I soon saw, like most of the other 
block workers, that if the district was to 
get the full benefit of the Unit we had to 
learn more about our people. Blocks are 
different; each one has a body and a 
mind of its own, you might say. Before 
we could really help the doctors and 
nurses we had to know all about the 
families that made ours different. So we 
settled on a plan to take a general 
census.” 

Naturally the Occupational Councils, 
especially members representing the so- 
cial workers, doctors, nurses, and teach- 
ers, were immensely interested in getting 
precise information concerning nation- 
ality, age groupings, and the number of 
children. But the readiness of the block 


and 


single service 
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workers and their councilors to see the 
case in the same light was apparently 
due in part to a wholesome rivalry be- 
tween the block towns to bring in the 
most children for examination, or to put 
through an investigation quickest. Later 
they were called on to help to find every 
foreigner who did not speak English and 
persuade him to go to night school. 
Likewise they recruited home-nursing 
classes, made a satisfactory survey in 
connection with the Ohio old-age pen- 
sions, and instructed foreign mothers. 
With such needs in view they could see 
how much time would be saved if each 
block’s fundamental facts were of record. 

The discussion in the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil on the census questionnaire was im- 
portant in the life of the Unit because 
it was the first occasion on which the 
citizens challenged the experts. They 
objected to certain questions as intrusive 
or “dangerous.” They struck out in- 
quiries about the amount of income and 
the place of employment. Then, with 
the best will in the world, they set them- 
selves to secure the other desired facts. 
They learned the trick of census-taking: 
a number are assisting in the official 
1920 government census. Besides turn- 
ing in the written data, many a block 
worker can give all required facts from 
memory. Being of the block, they had 
its point of view and knew its habits; 
they could go at any hour into the homes 
of their working neighbors. 

“There was just one family out of one 
hundred and six in my block that I 
couldn’t make understand the Unit,” 
testified a genial block worker. “She 
was the kind that kept her door chained. 
She didn’t stay in the block but about 
a month, either. Most of my people were 
so friendly to the Unit that when I went 
to any house and they saw who it was 
they opened the door wide. ‘Oh, it’s 
only Mrs. ——. Come right in,’ they’d 
say, Just as if I was the man to read the 
meter. We block workers take a pride in 
never telling what we find out. We don’t 
even tell our husbands, and if they hap- 
pen to hear something they are usually 
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the first to caution us to be careful. Oh, 
I tell you it’s something to be a block 
worker. It would be hard to give it up. 
You can help at least a little and you 
make such friends.” 

Another block worker reported: “My 
people ask me everything—how to save 
money, what to do about this and that 
in the and how to manage 
Johnnie. One neighbor had me help her 
decide if she should go out to work and 
hire some one to look after her child at 
home. The baby needed her and I saw 
it wouldn’t pay, anyhow. She didn’t go. 
But I've found jobs for other people. 
One widower went to the Unit and asked 
that some one find him a housekeeper 
to look after his two children, a woman 
he could marry later. 

“One woman in my block told me she 
wasn't going to vote in the 1918 block 
election— because my neighbors call me 
a Hunk,’ she told me. I knew who 
started that. I advised her to vote just 
to show she was an American. Then I 
went to see the woman who called her 
a ‘Hunk.’ She stopped the others she 
had started doing it. That foreign 
woman and her husband made a par- 
ticular point, I noticed, of voting at the 
block election. They were always solid 
with the Unit after that. They were 
anxious to know about American ways. 
The block workers learned quite a lot 
from our twelve hundred foreign-born 
people.” 

All the health oragnizations in the 
city surrendered their nursing work in 
the district to the Unit, in at least one 
instance paying the salary of a nurse 
engaged and controlled by the Unit. The 
nursing council of five determined upon 
an enlightened policy of generalized 
nursing. Instead of having a tubercu- 
losis nurse, a baby nurse, a maternity 
nurse, a bedside nurse, each going to 
cases anywhere in the area, a Unit nurse 
performs every kind of service within a 
certain district. 

To go about with one of them and 
watch her ministrations on a morning 
round is to consider in amazement what 


house, 
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loss of life might be prevented if such 
stitch-in-time were in effect 
everywhere. In just one block the cases 
are so thick! In the first house she at- 
tends a sick baby; next door a father 
whose feet were severely burned at the 
factory and whose wounds she _ has 
dressed every day since he was dis- 
missed from the hospital; then a grand- 
father into whose dull eyes she puts cer- 
tain drops to improve the sight; then an 
indispensable wreck of a mother who, 
without her most careful supervision, 
might possibly be the cause of communi- 
cating a dreadful “social” disease to the 
children; a charity child whose impera- 
tive need for milk must be reported to 
the social workers’ council; a little for- 
eign girl (seen in passing) whose inflamed 
eyes would have been neglected had sie 
not observed the child and sent her to 
the Health Station; a young mother 
predisposed to tuberculosis; a baby with 
eczema; a two-year-old boy suffering 
from a running ear; and, last of all, a 
lusty infant whose bouncing twelve- 
pound look the nurse who recently as- 
sisted it into the world was proud to 
display. 

Such human pictures render credible 
the figures which show an astonishing 


service 


amount of relief given at a cost com- 
paratively lower than private organiza- 
tions spend for approximate results. The 
relation of the splendid nurses to the 
block worker and her council assistants 
is the real secret of such success. The 
block workers discover the cases, pre- 
dispose individuals to avail themselves 
(for instance, 

inform the 


of immediate assistance 
expectant mothers) and 
nurse of all they find out. 

* And we know when we report a need 
that something will be done,” they say, 
appreciatively. They develop their own 
methods of social diagnosis and educa- 
tion. In the Citizens’ Council every 


week they take “common council about 
common affairs” and cheerfully assume 
responsibilities which ordinary citizens 
are accustomed to ignore. Merely work- 
ing together has knit together emotion- 
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ally the people in many blocks in an 
almost unbelievable manner. One un- 
derstands why when one hears stories 
like that of the four-pound baby. 

Recording births and illnesses is part 
of the block worker’s regular measured 
task. A council woman reported to the 
block mother that there mere 
morsel of a new child in No. —. The 
mother was very ill and the baby hardly 
expected to live. On the first good day 
the block mother put that human scrap 
into her own baby-carriage and took 
him to the station doctor for examina- 
tion. Through the special feeding pre- 
scribed by the doctor, and oil rubs given 
by the nurse every day at his home, that 
Liliputian infant began to thrive. Then 
the “flu” came, seizing not only the 
baby, but its father and mother. Prob- 
ably it was merely an incident in the 
heroic record of nurses and “household 
helpers”’ (also sent out by the Unit) that 
the lives of all three were saved, but the 
gratitude of that family and nearly eight 
hundred people helped similarly is not in- 
cidental. Itis translated into devotion to 
the Unit. One father expressed it vividly: 

“Tf it had not been for the Unit my 
entire family would now be in the ceme- 
tery.” 

An effectiveness heretofore scarcely 
dreamed of, impossible without com- 
munity organization, was displayed by 
the Unit in this first epidemic, in ascer- 
taining the location of cases and inaugu- 
rating a campaign of education within 
a period measurable in hours after the 
influenza scourge was known to have 
arrived in Cincinnati. Similarly, in the 
field of philanthropy, remarkable case 
work is accomplished, principally by 
force of block opinion added to expert, 
co-ordinated guidance. 

The first service that the Citizens’ 
Council itself initiated dealt with the 
buildings in which the people live. 
Block mothers began to report houses 
hoodooed by disease. One pointed out a 
house in which there had been a death, 
usually from tuberculosis, in every fam- 
ily which had lived there. Investigation 


Was a 
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proved that the sleeping-rooms were so 
damp as to be uninhabitable. The Bet- 
ter Housing League of Cincinnati paid 
an ex-block worker to act as a visiting 
housekeeper for the district. 

While Mohawk-Brighton is not like 
New York’s East Side, there is still con- 
gestion. A few streets have no sewers; 
unsanitary conveniences are used by too 
many people; cesspools are common; 
catch-basins go uncleaned; wet walls and 
cellars menace health. With an awak- 
ened community, remedies for bad 
conditions have been promptly secured. 
Capital Americanization work evolved 
from a weekly inspection of three blocks 
occupied by foreigners. The visiting 
housekeeper induced the landlord to 
make improvements; she demonstrated 
Aerimean standards of sanitation, per- 
suaded the inmates to reduce the num- 
ber sleeping in each room, and, although 
she took up such matters as expectora- 
tion, keeping garbage in covered cans, 
and cleaning rubbish out of passageways, 
she retained their friendship and secured 
the desired results. 

Lest it be thought that Mohawk- 
Brighton is merely engaged in doing 
good to people, it should be recorded 
that the neighbors caught the recreation 
bee at the outset. Block parties for chil- 
dren or grown-ups or both, clubs, com- 
munity sings, lemonade-and-watermelon 
picnics, afforded genuine pleasure. A 
smoker for men on the school-house roof 
Thirty-one blocks had 
separate baby shows. To one such party 
each baby received a tiny gilt-edged in- 
vitation, and four 100-per-cent. babies 
were proudly displayed. Hosts of chil- 
dren were recruited for the summer play- 
school. A foreign children’s band joined 
in the famous children’s parade which 
was part of the Children’s Year. Twelfth- 
night carolers sang beneath windows 
where Christmas tapers flared. 

The community has a newspaper. The 
editors are elected. The paper’s policy 
is determined to a large degree by the 
citizens. Desiring authentic news, they 
decided that any item or editorial must 


Was a success. 
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be signed when turned in, either by a 
block worker or 2 member of the Occu- 
pational Council. The executive of the 
Citizens’ Council has a veto power on all 
the proposed contents. The Bulletin, as 
it is called, publishes authoritative arti- 
cles by executives of the nurses’, physi- 
clans’, teachers’, or social workers’, and 
important information the 
kitchen or the center-table of every for- 
eign or American home. 

In such slow, careful ways the Unit, 
early in 1919, was working toward a 
vitalized and educated democracy. 
Community councils had been urged on 
the country in 1918 with the hope that 
they might “weid the nation together as 


reaches 


no nation had ever been welded before.” 
As a medium 
war work they had proved useful in 
Although started before 
these councils, the Unit was and is essen- 


for extra-governmental 
many places. 


tially a community council, a first-class 
Americanization medium, with ambi- 
tious additions of skilled and unskilled 
advisory councils. 

Some of these important expert groups 
were — still Mohawk- 
Brighton, such as the Labor Council, the 
Business Men’s Council. The organiza- 
tion’s relation with teachers was. still 
faulty. The task of the church was not 
fully developed. Worst of all, they had 
not secured vital working relations with 
the municipal administration. They 
were not discouraged, for community 
councils in New York, with which the 
Social Unit is now affiliated, had suc- 
ceeded in establishing fairly effective re- 
lations with city departments and with 
labor. The Social Unit Was on the eve of 
asking support to extend the experiment. 

At this critical juncture the new head 
of the municipal government explosively 
attacked the organization. In a widely 
published interview the Unit was de- 
nounced as socialistic, “a government 
within a government—a step from Bol- 
with dangerous radical ten- 


only names in 


shevism 


dencies.”” 
The neighbors were dazed at first. A 
mother whose baby had been brought 
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that day into the world by a Unit nurse, 
considering the attack a huge joke on 
the mayor, with ironic spontaneity 
named her progeny Anthony John for 
his Honor. “And,” gaily testified an 
abundantly good-natured block worker 
months afterward at the Unit confer- 
ence, as though to retort saucily to the 
still obstinate city executive, “that baby 
is getting prettier and prettier every 
day”! 

But at the time the organizers of the 
Unit, fearing a possible disintegration of 
the several expert councils, which vi- 
brated under the shock, took immediate 
action. 

A mass-meeting was called. The citi- 
zens came out strong in the defense of 
the Unit. It was voted to decide by a 
referendum whether the Unit experi- 
ment should be continued. Before that 
referendum occurred The — Bulletin 
printed on its front page, with corre- 
sponding display heads, statements for 
and against the Unit. The spirit of fair- 
ness was amazing. When the first vote 
was impartially taken by secret ballot, 
4,034 voted to retain the Unit and only 
120 to the contrary. 

The organizers of the Unit look to see 
it eventually made self - supporting, 
either by voluntary contribution or 
taxation, eliminating, of course, such 
expenses as can be charged to the experi- 
mental nature of the work and a conse- 
quently — disproportionate — overhead 
charge. Any town wishing to adopt the 
Unit plan because it offers desirable ma- 
chinery for welfare work might, of 
course, persuade philanthropic organi- 
zations to set aside the amounts spent in 
a given district. Often these amounts 
would create a sufficient budget, esti- 
mated by the Unit as at lowest $6,300 
to $12,700 for fifteen to twenty thousand 
people. 

The National Social Unit Organiza- 
tion hopes before long to institute some- 
where a city-wide experiment, develop- 
ing Units to cover an entire municipal 
area. If a progressive administration 
were to approach this plan imagina- 
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tively and deliberately, a most interesting 
social change might occur in city gov- 
ernment. The people might rightfully 
demand consideration for social work in 
the municipal budget. Philanthropy as 
it now exists might conceivably vanish 
in time—an old ideal. 

But, examining all the possibilities, 
one sees why politicians object to the 
Unit. Social changes cannot be made 
without political changes. The balance 
of power would shift. Up to a certain 
point the Unit idea fits very well. Great 
cities must inevitably move in the direc- 
tion of decentralizing or more fully dis- 
tricting the operations of municipal de- 
partments, and the next quarter-century 
is bound to see an extension of depart- 
mental work. If the intensive local 
machinery of Units existed all over the 
city’s area, the present routine work 
could probably be done much more 
cheaply, even if block workers continued 
on the pay-roll 

There would probably be more offices 
to fill, and in view of past experience it 
seems probable that politicians would 
contrive to control them! Even the cost 
of organizing a city in this manner might 
be warranted by probable economies and 
better resultant citizenship. Preventive 
medicine alone might justify the ex- 
penditure in half a century; it would pay 
in human life. 

The real rub, therefore, comes in the 
representation secured to all skilled 
groups. Even if political machines could, 
when remade, cope with the situation 
to some degree, politicians’ power would 
never be so great, for heretofore Amer- 
ican leadership has been furnished al- 
most exclusively by business men. If 
other groups, representative of educa- 
tion, ethics, charity, law, labor, employ- 
ment, should be given adequate repre- 
sentation and real power, and all these 
groups, including business men, should 
be put under closer check of the organ- 
ized citizenry, it is obvious that our po- 
litical system would change decidedly. 

Apply the representative scheme dem- 
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onstrated in Mohawk-Brighton to an 
entire city. Every private physician in 
the city would presumably be linked up 
to the Health Department and would 
have a vote to cast for an executive. 
The city’s entire battery of medical 
minds might be focused, as in massed 
invention, on devices to meet new needs; 
but the Health Commissioner would 
find himself rather the mere health 
executive than the overlord for the city. 
And some politician might not be offered 
a retainer from the milk trust! 

Teachers, social workers, ministers, 
business men, would be bound to the 
government in the same way as doc- 
tors, with new duties in service of the 
public. All these professionals would 
have representation in the Occupational 
Council for the entire city, and each 
group which must safeguard citizens’ 
welfare, appealing for their portion of 
public funds, might secure the advan- 
tage of mass bargaining. All the doctors 
would back their executive; all the edu- 
sators, men of the crafts, would be be- 
hind their own, and so on. At present 
a single commissioner for each depart- 
ment advises with business-politicians 
concerning the appropriation to be al- 
lowed his department. Usually he is at 
the same disadvantage in dealing with 
the city corporation (or Board of Esti- 
mate) that a non-union man is when he 
seeks employment from a private cor- 
poration. He wants money he hasn’t 
the backing to get. Business men decide 
on policies which demand expert knowl- 
edge they cannot possibly have, policies 
which affect future generations. 

Whether this dream of the Unit will 
prove thoroughly practicable or desir- 
able is for Americanized Americans, to 
decide. But whatever else it may or may 
not finally accomplish, the experiment in 
Mohawk-Brighton is significant in that 
it brings general attention to a need to 
substitute self-help for philanthropy, 
and to adapt political organization in 
some manner to make better-advised ac- 
tion possible. 
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| pest before it became the fashion, the 
excellent fashion, to feed our winter 
birds, I used to preparea table under the 
grape-vines and spread it with crumbs, 
raisins, cracked nuts—everything a 
child could think of that feathered folk 
might like. Seores of wild birds came 
daily to my table in bitter weather. 
Squirrels frisked over it, and were some- 
times hungry enough to eat before they 
began to hide things away. Several 
times a family of bob-whites, graceful and 
light-footed, came swiftly over the wall, 
gurgling exquisite low calls as they sensed 
the feast; and once a beautiful cock 
partridge appeared from nowhere, glid- 
ing, turning, balancing, and hopped upon 
the table and ate all the raisins as his 
first morsel. 

Unless a door were noisily opened or 
a sneaky cat crept into the scene, none 
of these dainty creatures seemed to me 
to show fear, and such a notion as pity 
for their tragic existence could hardly 
enter one’s head; certainly not so long 
as one’s eyes were open. Though always 
finely alert, they seemed a contented 
folk, gay even in midwinter, and they 
quickly accepted the child who watched 
with eager eves from the nearest window 
or sat motionless out-of-doors near their 
dining-table. When their hunger was 
satisfied many would stay a little time, 
basking in the sunshine on the grape- 
vine or the pear-tree, as if they liked to 
be near the house. Some of them sang, 
and their note was low and sweet, very 
different from their springtime jubila- 
tion. A few uttered what appeared to 
be a food-call, since it brought more of 
the same feather hurrying in; and now 
and then it seemed that birds which are 
perforce solitary in winter (because their 
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food must be sought over wide areas 
were glad to be once more with their 
own kind. Among these were certain 
groups, noticeable because they chat- 
tered together after the feast, and | 
wondered if they were not a mother bird 
and her reunited nestlings. I think they 
were, for I have since learned that family 
ties hold longer among birds than we 
have been led to imagine. 

One of the first things I noticed in the 
conduct of my little guests was that they 
were never quarrelsome so long as they 
were downright hungry. Indeed, unlike 
our imported house sparrows, very few 
of them showed a pugnacious disposition 
at any time; but now and then appeared 
a thrifty or grasping fellow who, after 
satisfying his hunger, would get a notion 
into his head that the food was all his 
if he could claim or corner it; and he 
was apt to be a trouble-maker. This 
early observation is one which I have 
since confirmed many times, both at 
home and in the snows of the North: the 
hunger which is supposed to make wild 
creatures ferocious invariably softens 
and tames them. 

Another matter which soon became 
evident was that birds of the same spe- 
cies were not all alike. Their forms, 
their colors, even their voices, distin- 
guished them one from another. I began 
to recognize many of them at sight, and 
presently to note little whims or humors 
which reminded me of certain of the 
neighbors; so much so that I called 
some of these birds by names which 
might be found in the town records, but 
not in books of natural history. Some 
came with grace to the table, eating 


daintily or moving aside for a new- 
comer, as if timid of giving offense. 
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Some swooped in and fed rudely, un- 
mindful of others, as if eating had no 
the but were a 
trivial matter to be finished quickly, 
with no regard for that natural courtesy 
and dignity which we now call manners. 


savor of sacrament, 


Among these graceful or graceless 
birds there was constant individual 


variety. Alert juncos, forever on tiptoe, 
would be followed by some sleepy or 
indifferent woodpeckers that 
seemed wholly intent on the contents of 
a hollow bone would be replaced by a 
Paul Pry woodpecker that was always 
watching the other guests from behind a 


junco; 


limb; and sooner or later in the day I 
would welcome the coming of “Sary- 
jane,” a fussy and suspicious bird that 
reminded me of a woman who had only 
to look at a boy to make him uncom- 
fortably conscious that his face needed 
washing or his clothes mending, 

No sooner did “Saryjane”’ light on the 
table than peace took to flight. Before 
she picked up a crumb she seemed to lay 
down the law how crumbs should be 
picked up, and by her bossy or meddle- 
some ways she soon drove many of the 
birds into the grape-vine, whither they 
went gladly, it seemed, to be rid of her. 
They soon learned to anticipate her 
ways; at her approach some dainty tree 
sparrow or cheerful titmouse would flit 
away with an air of “Here she comes!” 
in his hasty exit. She was a nuthatch, 
one of a half-dozen that came at odd 
times, peaceably enough, to explore a 
lump of suet suspended over the birds’ 
table; and whenever I see her like now, 
or hear her critical yank-yank, I always 
think of “Saryjane” rather than of 
Sitta carolinensis. 

One morning—I remember only that 
the snow lay deep and that all birds 
were uncommonly eager at their break- 
fast—a stranger appeared at the birds’ 
table, a sober fellow I had never seen 
before. Without paying the slightest 
attention to other guests, he plumped 
into the feast, ate enough for two birds 
of his size, and then sat for a long time 
beside a pile of crumbs, as if waiting for 
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another appetite. Thereafter he came 
regularly, and always acted in the same 
greedy way. He would light fairly in the 
middle of the food and gobble the first 
thing in sight, as if fearful that the sup- 
ply might fail or that other birds might 
devour everything before he was satis- 
fied. After eating he would sit at the 
edge of the table, his feathers puffed, a 
disconsolate droop to his tail, looking in 
a sad way at the abundance of things he 
could not eat, being too full. I called 
this bird “Jake” after a boy about my 
shiftless 
brood, whom I had brought most un- 
expectedly to our human table on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The table happened to be loaded, in 
the country fashion of that time, with 
every tasty or substantial thing that the 
farm provided, and Jake stuffed himself 
in a way to threaten famine. Turkey 
with cranberry sparerib with 
apple sauce, game potpie, mashed pota- 
toes with cream, Hubbard squash with 
butter—whatever was offered him van- 
ished in fearful haste, and his eyes were 
fixed hungrily on something else. He 
said never a word; as I watched him, 
fascinated, he seemed to swell as he ate. 
Then came a great tray of plum pudding, 
with mince and pumpkin pies flanked by 
raisins and fruit, and the waif sat ap- 
palled, his greasy cheeks puffed out, 
tears rolling down over them into his 
plate. “I can’t eat no puddin’; I—can’t 
—eat—no—pie!”” he wailed; while we 
forgot all courtesy to our guest and 
howled at the comedy. 

Among the visitors was one gorgeous 
blue-and-white fellow, a jay, as I guessed 
at once, who puzzled me all winter. He 
always came most politely, and would 
light on the pear-tree to whistle his 
pleasant too-loo-loo! a greeting it seemed, 
before he approached the table. I took 
to him at once, with his gay attire and 
gallant crest, and immediately he proved 
himself the most courteous guest at the 
feast. He invariably lit at an empty 
place; he would move aside for the 
smallest bird, with deference in his man- 


size, one of a numerous and 


sauce, 
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ner; when he took a morsel it was always 
with an air of “By your leave, sir,” 
which showed his breeding. 

The puzzle was that the other birds 
disdained this handsome Chesterfield, 
refusing to have anything to do with 
him. Now and then, when he was most 
polite, some tiny sparrow would fly 
at his head or chivvy him angrily from 
the table; but for the most part they 
kept him at a distance until they had 
eaten, when they would move scornfully 
aside, leaving him to eat by himself. At 
first I thought they had bad tempers; 
but a child’s instincts are quick to meas- 
ure any social situation, and when the 
jay had returned a few times I began 
to suspect that the fault was with him. 
Yes, surely there was something wrong, 
some pretense or imposture, in this fine 
fellow whom nobody trusted; but what? 

The answer came in the spring, and 
was my own discovery. I am still more 
proud of it than of the time, years later, 
when I first touched a wild deer in the 
woods with my hand. Near my home 
Was a woodsy dell with a brook singing 
through it, which I named * Bird Hol- 
from the number of feathered folk 

One 
alone, 


low” 
that nested there. 
morning I the Hollow 
watching some nests at a time when 
mother birds chanced to be away for a 
hurried mouthful. Presently came my 
blue-jay, and he seemed a different 
creature from the Chesterfield I had 
known. No more polite or gallant ways 
now; he fairly sneaked along, hiding, 
listening, like a boy sent to plunder a 
neighbor’s garden. Without knowing 
why, I felt suddenly ashamed of him. 

nest the jay 
stopped and called, but very softly. 
That was a “feeler,” I think, for at the 
call he 
tree, as if to hide, and he stood alert, 
ready to flit at a moment’s notice. Then 
he di ipped swiftly to the nest, drove his 
bill into it, and tiptilted his head with a 
A dribble of yellow ran 


gathered or 
was at 


Just over a catbird’s 


pressed against the stem of a 


speared ece 


down the corner of his mouth as he ate. 
He finished off two more eggs and went 
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straight as a bee to another nest, which 
I had not discovered. Evidently he 
knew where they all were. He speared 
an egg here and was eating it when there 
came a rush of wings, the challenge of an 
excited robin, and away went the blue- 
jay screaming, “ Thief! thief!” at the top 
of his voice. 

And then I understood why the other 
guests had no patience with the jay’s 
comedy when he played the part of a 
fine fellow at the winter table. They 
knew him better than I did. 

In severe weather, when snow lay 
deep on the silent fields, a few crows 
would shyly enter the vard, sitting aloot 
in trees where they could view the feast, 
but making no attempt to join it. I did 
not then know that crows also are nes! 
robbers, or that the smallest bird at th 
table was ready to bristle his feathers if 
one of the black bandits approached too 
near. 

For several days, while the crows grew 
pinched, I waited expectantly for hunge: 
to tame them, only to learn that a crow 
never willingly ventures into a flock of 
smaller birds, being absurdly afraid of 
and 
Then, because any hungry thing always 


their quickness of wing temper. 


appealed to me, I spread a variety of 
food, scraps oi: meat and the entrails of 
fish or fowl, on a special table at a dis- 
tance; but the crows would not come 
near it, probably thinking it some new 
device to ensnare them. They have 
waged a long battle with the farmer, and 
the battle has bred in them a suspicion 
that not even hunger can heal. As a 
last resort, I scattered food carelessly on 
the snow, and within the hour the hun- 
Their first 


meal was a revelation to me; no gobbling 


gry fellows were eating it. 


or quarreling, but a stately and courte- 
ous affair of very fine manners. Nor have 
I ever since seen a crow do anything to 
belie that first impression. 

Among the scraps was some field corn, 
dry and hard from the crib; but the 
canny birds knew too much to swallow 
the grain whole, ravenous as they were. 
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Green or soft corn they will eat with young crow hid and called in distress, ' 


gusto; but ripened field corn seems to 
call for proper treatment. A crow would 
take a single kernel (never more than 
that at one time) to a flat rock on the 
nearest wall, and there, holding the 
kernel between the toes of a foot, would 
strike it a blow with his 
pointed beak. I used to tremble for his 
toes at first, remembering my own ex- 
perience with hammer or hatchet; but 


powerful 


every crow proved himself a good shot. 
Occasionally a descending beak might 
glance from the outer edge of the kernel, 
sending it spinning out from under the 
crow’s foot; whereupon he hopped nim- 
bly after it and brought it back to the 
block. After a trial or two he would hit 
the kernel squarely in the eye; it would 
fly into bits, and he would gather up 
every morsel before going back for a 
fresh supply. 

Once when a hungry crow splintered a 
kernel in this way, I saw a piece fly to 
the feet of another crow, who bent his 
head to eat it just as the owner came 
running up. The two bandits bumped 
together; but instead of fighting over the 
titbit, as I expected, they drew back 
quickly with an air of “Oh, excuse me!” 
in their nodding heads and half-spread 
wings. Then they went through a little 
comedy of manners, “ After you, my dear 
Alphonse,” or, “You first, my dear 
Gaston,” until they settled the matter 
of precedence in some way of their own, 
when the owner ate his morsel and went 
back to the wall to find the rest of the 
fragments. 

Watching these crows with their sable 
dress and stately manners, it was hard 
to imagine them off their dignity; but 
I soon learned that they are rare come- 
dians, that they spend more time in play 
or mere fooling than any other wild 
creatures of my acquaintance, excepting 
only the otters. I have repeatedly 
watched them play games, somewhat 
similar in outward appearance to games 
that boys used to play in country-school 
yards; and once I witnessed what 
seemed to be a good crow joke, when a 


and dodged back into hiding when his 
flock came clamoring over. Indeed, so 
sociable are they, so dependent upon one 
another for amusement, that a solitary 
crow is a great rarity at any season. 
Twice have I seen a white crow, but 
never a crow living by himself. 

Next I discovered that my dignified 
crows are always ready for fun or excite- 
ment at the expense of other birds or 
beasts, and especially do they make 
holiday of an owl whenever they have 
the luck to find one asleep for the day. 
To wake him up, berate him, and follow 
him with peace-shattering clamor from 
one retreat to another, seems to furnish 
them unfailing entertainment. I have 
watched them many times when they 
were pestering an owl or a hawk or a 
running fox, and once I saw them squar- 
ing themselves for all the indignity they 
had suffered at the beaks of little birds 
by paying it back with interest to a bald 
eagle. These last were certainly making 
a picnic of their rare occasion; never 
have I seen crows so crazily happy, or a 
free eagle so helpless and so furious. 

It was on the shore of a river, near the 
sea, in midwinter. The eagle may have 
come down to earth after a dead fish, 
unmindful of the crows that were rang- 
ing about; but I think it more likely that 
they had cornered him in an unguarded 
moment, as they are themselves often 
cornered by sparrows or robins. Have 
you seen a flock of small birds chivvy a 
crow that they catch in the open, whirl- 
ing about his slow flight till they drive 
him to cover and sit around him, scold- 
ing him violently for all the nests he has 
robbed, while he cowers in the midst 
of the angry crowd, very uncomfortable 
where he is, but afraid to move lest he 
bring another tempest about his ears? 
That is how the lordly eagle now stood 
on the open shore, twisting his head un- 
easily, his eyes flashing in impotent fury. 
Around him in a jubilant circle were half 
a hundred crows, some watchfully silent, 
some jeering; and behind him on a rock 
perched one glossy old bandit, his head 
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cocked for trouble, his eye shining. ‘Oh, 
if I could only grip some of you!” said 
the eagle. “If I could only get aloft 
where I could use my—” 

He crouched suddenly and sprang, his 
broad wings threshing heavily. “Haw! 
haw! to him, my bullies!’ yelled the old 
crow on the rock, hurling himself into the 
air, shooting over the eagle and ripping 
a white feather from the royal neck. In 
a flash the whole rabble was over and 
around the laboring lord of the air, peck- 
ing at his head, with his 
flight, making a din to crack his ears. 
He stood it for a turbulent moment, 
then dropped, and the jeering circle 
closed around him instantly. He was a 
thousand times more powerful, more 
dangerous than any crow; but they were 
smaller and quicker than he, and they 
knew it, and he knew it. That was the 
comedy of what might have been imag- 


interfering 


ined a tragic situation. 
while I watched, 


escape; twice 


Twice, the eagle 
tried to the 


drove him tumultuously down to earth, 


and cTOWS 


the only place where he is impotent. 
Then he gave up all thought of the free 
blue sky, and stood majestically on his 
dignity, his eyes half closed, as if the 
sight of such puny babblers wearied him. 
But under the narrowed lids was a fierce 
gleam that kept his tormenters at a safe 
distance. Then a man with a gun blun- 
dered upon the stage and spoiled the 
play. 


It was an experience, not a theory of 
life, that I sought in those early days, 
when Nature spoke a language that I 
seemed to understand; and a host of ex- 
periences soon confirmed me in the belief 
that 
a kind of game and play it to the end in 
a spirit of comedy. the 
literature and alleged science of wild life, 
one filling the quiet woods with tragedy, 


most birds and beasts accept life as 


Later came 


the other with a pitiless struggle for ex- 
istence; but no sooner do I get out-of- 
doors, to confront life as it is, than these 
borrowed notions appear in their true 
light, the tragic stories as mere inven- 
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tions, the sciertific theories as bookish 
delusions. 

The cheery the winter 
birds, for example, is one which I have 
since proved in many places, especially 
in the North, where I always spread « 
table for the birds before I dine at my 
own. As a rule, the table is a broad and 
bountiful affair, set Just outside the win 
dow on the sunny side of camp; bit 
I am following thi 
wolf trails, it is only a bit of bark on 
the snow beside my midday fire. 

When the halt comes, and the glow oi 
snow-shoeing is replaced by the chill o| 
a zero wind, a fire is quickly kindled anid 
a dipper of tea set to brew. Next comes 
the birds’ table, with its sprinkling of 
crumbs, and hardly has one returned 


lesson of 


sometimes, when 


to the fire before Ch’geegee appeal 

calling blithely as he comes to share thx 
feast. His summons invariably brin; 
more chickadees, each with gray, war 
coat and jaunty black cap; their eager 
attract 
woodpecker, a pair of Canada jays (the) 
go in pairs, as if expecting an 
other Ark), and a shy, elusive visitor 
who is no less weleome because you cal 

not name him in his winter garb. 
denly from aloft comes a new call, ver: 
wild and sweet; there is a whirl of wings 
in the top of a spruce, where Little Fa: 
to-go, as the Indians name him, calls halt 
to his troop of crossbills at sight of the 
fire and the gathering birds. A brief 
moment of rest, a babel of soft voices, 
another flurry of wings, and the cross 
bills are gone, speeding away into the far 
distance. Next 
hatches, a squirrel or two, and then 

well, then you never know who may an- 
Before your feast 
ends you may learn two things: that 
these silent, snow-filled woods shelter an 
abundant life, and that the life is in- 


voices other hungry ones 


alway s 


sud 


to arrive are the nut- 


swer your invitation. 


vincibly cheerful. 

As I recall these many tables, spread 
in the snow at a season when, as we 
imagine, the pitiless struggle for exist- 
ence is at its height, they all speak to 
strengthen the early impression of glad- 
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ness, of good cheer, of a general spirit of 
play among wild creatures. I have 
counted at one time over sixty chicka- 
dees, jays, 
squirrels and other wayfarers around 
the table beside my camp; but though 
some of these have their enmities in the 
nesting season, when jays and squirrels 
are overfond of eggs, it was still a lively 
and a happy company, because all the 
woodfolk seem to have an excellent way 
of ending an unpleasantness by forget- 
ting it. They live wholly in the present, 
being too full of vitality to dwell in the 
past, and too care-free to burden life by 
carrying a grudge. Some came boldly 
to the table, some with the exquisite 
shyness born of the silent places; but all 
were natural at first, and therefore 
peaceable. Unlike our mannerless house 
sparrows, they fed very daintily for the 
most part, and would chatter pleasantly 
before going away, to return again when 
they were hungry; but now and then 
some abnormal bird or squirrel would 
insist on having the biggest morsel, or 
night even try to drive others away 
while he made sure of it; and it was 
these exceptional individuals who caused 
whatever brief, unnatural bickering I 
have chanced to witness. 

I remember especially one nuthatch, 
a visitor at my winter camp in Ontario, 
who seemed possessed of the notion that 
everything I put out-of-doors in the way 
of food was his private property. 
Whether he was first at the table, and 
so had some claim of discovery, I do not 
know; but the feast had not long been 
spread before he was serving trespass- 
notice on all within hearing. He was 
always first at the table, arriving before 
the sun, and sometimes, when an angry 
chatter would break through my dawn 
dreams, I would go to the window to 
find him engaged in driving other early- 
comers away from the relics of yester- 
day’s abundance. 

As the sun rose, and more hungry 
birds appeared for the breakfast I al- 
ways spread for them, the nuthatch 
would change his method; finding the 


woodpeckers, grouse, 
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guests too many or too lively to be man- 
aged, he would proceed hurriedly to re- 
move as much of the food as possible to 
a cache which he had back in the woods. 
Returning from one of these hurried 
flights, he would perch for a moment on 
a branch over the table, eye the feed- 
ing guests angrily, pick out one who was 
busy with a big morsel, and launch him- 
self straight at the offender’s head, churr- 
churring loudly as he made his swoop. 
The odd thing is that he always got 
the morsel he wanted. Though he often 
charged a jay or a squirrel much larger 
than himself, I never saw one that had 
the nerve to stand against his headlong 
rush. Being peaceable and a little timid, 
as all wild things naturally are, they 
dropped what they were eating and 
dodged aside; whereupon the nuthatch 
would whirl all over the table like a fury, 
whirring his wings and crying, “*Churr- 
churr! Away with you! Vamoose!” which 
sent most of the little birds with startled 
peeps into the trees. Then, with the 
board cleared, he would drag off his mor- 
sel, hide it, and come back quickly to 
repeat his extraordinary performance. 
How the other birds regarded him 
would be hard to tell. At times they 
seemed to get a bit of fun out of the 
game by slipping in to steal a morsel 
while the nuthatch was chasing some 
luckless fellow that had claimed too big 
acrumb. At other times they would wait 
patiently in the trees till the trouble- 
maker was gone away to hide things, 
when they would come down to feed. 
This nuthatch, at odds with all his 
kind, may possibly have been born with- 
out the common instincts of sociability 
and decency. The other birds were 
sometimes seen watching him curiously, 
as they watch any other strange thing. 
Now and then one of them would resent 
some personal indignity by giving the 
greedy one tit for tat; but for the most 
part they seemed well content to keep 
aloof from the nuisance.. They had 
enough to eat, with a little sauce of ex- 
citement, and I think they accepted the 
nuthatch as a harmless kind of lunatic. 
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BY FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
( NE day last autumn, during some 
sort of strike that forced Mr. J.C. 
Squire (who, according to the convic- 
tions [am about to utter in this article, 
I believe it necessary to announce is an 
English poet and critic, and the best and 
most varied parodist writing) to take a 
taxicab to his office, a distance of six 
miles, he gave two young women, who 
would have had to walk on account of 
the strike, a lift. They were in, his guess 
was, what we in America know as the 
women’'s-wear line. 

*T did not see in their faces,”’ 
Mr. Squire, “any preoccupation with 
politics, literature, art, music, landscape, 
football, bridge, or evolution, on all of 


writes 


which subjects I have a reasonable 
amount of small talk.” But the girls 
were cheerful, and the the 
piece Mr. Squire wrote that morning, 
when he reached the office, indicates that 
he was, too. For he is amusedly tolerant 
of their obvious ignorance of the things 
that are his life, an ignorance that might 
have caused a less cheerful and more 
foolish writer to ask—thereby showing 
his own ignorance of the mind of his fel- 
low-man—whither we are drifting and 
how do such dubs as infest the frequently 


tone of 


human race get along. 

“ T donot suppose these girls,” continues 
Mr. Squire, “had ever heard the words 
optimism and pessimism. Had I spoken 
these words they would probably have 
tittered in a self-conscious manner. Mr. 


G. Kk. Chesterton would have been not 
even a name to them, and as for Baude- 
laire, Schopenhauer, and Leopardi, they 
would probably have thought that they 


were outlandish cheeses eaten by rich 
people at fashionable restaurants.” 
And, laterin the day, Mr. Squire looked 
on a moving crowd, and it occurred to 
him that most people in England had 
never heard of Mr. Hardy, and never 


would hear of him. And he wondered 
what occupied the minds of that crowd. 

“Food, drink, rest, and the means of 
obtaining such; questions, a few, of 
topical politics; problems, purely per- 
sonal, of conduct; love; illness; the 
weather; nothing at all.” 

I am of Mr. Squire’s opinion, but it 
has been mine ever since I have worked 
in a newspaper office. For youth was 
mine, and a reverence—which [ still 
cannot discard, though it often needs 
retreading—for anybody else’s erudition, 
especially the knowledge that all news- 
paper men have. And one day—our 
reference library, like most newspaper 
reference libraries, consisted of Who's 
Who in America, the Congressional Di- 
rectory, and the World Almanac—I 
asked the man at the contiguous desk 
what the second stanza of “Jabber- 
wocky”’ was. He didn’t know. Nor the 
first stanza. Nor had he ever heard of 
the poem, its author, or the book it 
appears in. Well, I thought, that is just 
one of those things that man doesn’t 
know, like going on for fifty years think- 
ing that Byron wrote “the glory that 
was Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Rome.” Besides, he’s only a copy- 
reader. But of eight other persons—two 
editorial writers, one city editor, and 
five reporters—not one had ever heard 
of the poem. And since that day I have 
had a similar shock every week or so. 

I scorn the question in general infor- 
mation propounded by old Doc Frank 
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Crane every now and then—Doc Crane, 
who spoke the other day of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan music; I brush aside the 
intelligence tests of the universities and 
the United States army. Late last 
Wednesday night, between editions, five 
of our city staff were reading The Satur- 
day Eve ning Post. And I bet one of our 
editorial writers the chocolate sodas that 
most of them couldn't tell the name of 
the editor of that celebrated hebdoma- 
dal. Not one knew it 
you know. 

A highly suecessiul but intelligent 
artist said she didn’t care for the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. I asked her which 
of them she had seen. “Only * Robin 
Hood,’”’ she answel dd. 


but, of course, 


Five out of six newspaper men I asked 


didn’t know the name of the Chief of 
Staff of the United States army; and 
only the efficient pedants of my ac- 


quaintance ean tell you the members of 
the Cabinet, initials included. 

The day after I read Mr. Squire’s 
animadversions, I listened to three con- 
versations, the first between two girls in 
the subway: 

“T don’t care if I'm late. 

“Me neither.” 

“What ‘Il he say?” 

“Him? Oh, I should worry.” 

“T should worry, too.” 

“T just simply wake up, spe- 
cially when you're out till eleven or 
more. An’ I 
I just simply 
can’t. I gotta have some fun, don’t I? 
I’m intitled to it. I'm intitled to have 
some fun.” 


can t 


Ten pas’ twelve it 


can’t go to bed at nine. 


was. 


“Sure you're intitled to some fun.” 

“Sure I’m intitled to have some fun. 
Say, Bert took me to a movie las’ night. 
Fierce. Oh, honest. Fierce.” 

“What was it?” 

“Oh, I do’ know. 


Jut it was fierce. 


Honest. Fierce. An’ he was all the time 
kiddin’ it. He’s awful funny—cute, y’ 
know i 


“Tl say he is.” 
; said it. He cert’n’y is 
funny. Mamma don’t like him. She likes 


“pay, 


you 
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those 

fierce.” 
“Tl say they are. I like a little fun.” 
“Sure. You're intitled to it, workin’ 


serious kind. 


I think they're 


hard all day.’ 

“Tl say y’are.” 

Two men at luncheon spoke in part as 
foll« IWS: 

“Well, I'm kind o’ sorry for him.” 

“Not me. He knew what he was up 
against when he ran for President.” 

“Well, he does his best.” 

“Well, it ain't good enough.” 

“Savy, I'd like to see you do better.” 

“That ain't the idea. Take for ex- 
ample the railroads. Look at ’em. His 
fault. Whose fault high prices? Wilson. 
Don’t tell me he ain’t gettin’ his out of 
7 

“You're crazy. He gets seventy-five 
thousand a year salary.” 

“Pretty soft, Pl say.” 

And two women on a Fifth Avenue 
*bus: 

“High? They asked me three hundred 
and fifty dollars for a little evening 
gown.” 

“T know. It’s terrible.” 

“What can vou do?” 

“Simply terrible. Twenty-seven dol- 
lars for a pair of silk slippers! And 
you've got to pay it. They’re so inde- 
pendent.” 

“Think of it—three hundred and fifty 
dollars for a little dinner dress!” 

“T know. It’s terrible. I suppose it’s 
the war, still.” 

“Yes, and help is so scarce.” 

“IT know. We pay Hilda eighty-five 
dollars a month and all the laundry out, 
and doesn’t lift a finger to the 
cooking.” 

“T know. 


she 


I pay a dollar for a mani- 
cure that used to cost me thirty-five 
cents.” 

“It’s terrible.” 

“And we can’t get the house at Deal 
for next summer. They want four thou- 
sand for it and Edgar says he simply 
will not pay it.” 

“What ‘Il you do?” 


“Heaven knows. We can’t stay -in 
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town. I'm really ill if I’m here a minute 
after June.” 

“Lots of sickness around now.” 

“Ves, every one’s got something.” 

And there you 
this favored land they are talking of 
literature, art, music, philosophy, re- 
ligion, economics, and yachting; but not 
many of them. The excessively human 
race, taking it by and large and helter- 
What 
boobs, as the fellow said, these mortals 
be! 

I got off the *bus and went to a friend’s 
house for The talk turned, 
strangely enough, to some questions pro- 


are. Somewhere in 


skelter, is a race of poor boobs. 


dinner. 


pounded a few months ago by a well- 
known book-worm. I fell down on the 
authorship of “The Greatest Thing in 
the World.” I didn’t know whether it 
was a book, a play, or a poem. I never 
had heard of it. 

That my come-uppance. 
And I thought of all who would scorn 
me for my ignorance, which is large and 
catholic, even if I do know who the 
editor of The Saturday Evening Post is. 


And of Harpe r’s 


gave me 


EFFICIENCY 


BY C. A. BENNETT 


H E was as concerned to save time as 
some men have been to save their 
souls. It was the dominating passion of 
his life. 

In the mornings he shaved with a 
safety razor, bolted his breakfast, and 
sat near the door in the trolley-car—all 
to save time. 

In his office you would find all the 
latest time-saving devices, from special 
filing systems to self-sharpening pencils. 
Efficiency experts had gone over his fac- 
tory with a microscope until a superflu- 
ous motion there was as instantly de- 
tected as a crumb in the bed. He rarely 
wrote when he could telegraph, and 
never telegraphed when he could "phone. 
Even then he would protest volubly 


about the slowness of the service. When 
he traveled he always selected the fastest 
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trains, and on the journey he would 
dream from time to time of the coming 
age of airplanes. 

One would have thought that in forty- 
five years he would have saved enough 
time to set a wide gap between himself 
and death. But just as he was about to 
take a course in memory-training and 
another in an up-to-date shorthand, 
pneumonia intervened and, appropri- 
ately enough, carried him off with the 
minimum of delay. 

It was fortunate for him that he was 
unable to be present at his own funeral. 
There was a good deal of wasted verbiage 
in the funeral services, and he would 
have itched to speed up the cortége. 

But he was on poate the journey. At 
the end of it he arrived at a certain gate 
and knocked. No answer. He knocked 
again. After several minutes the Keeper 
of the Gate opened to him. 

“T should think,” said the visitor, 
“you'd have an automatic opener fixed 
on that gate of yours. All you'd have to 
do when you heard a knock is press a 
button and the gate would open of itself. 
Save you lots of time.” 

“Why should we want to save time?” 
asked the Keeper of the Gate. “‘ We have 
all the time we want here; an eternity 
of time, in fact, for every action.” 

The visitor looked aghast. “Would 
you mind saying that again, slowly?” he 
said. 

The Keeper of the Gate repeated his 
words. 

“An eternity of time!” exclaimed the 
visitor. “Say, this is hell!” 

“On the contrary,” was the reply. 
“First to your right and then straight on 
down. You can’t miss it.”” And he shut 
the gate. 


THE MYSTERY 


BY PHILIP 


OF GENIUS 


CURTISS 


ILL some reader of The Lion’s 
Mouth kindly send me the name 
of some crime for which an American 
citizen can be deported? If it is an un- 
usual crime, one with which I am not 
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likely to be familiar, please inclose com- 
plete directions for committing it. 

It is not that I have lost my love for 
my native land, but simply that I want 
to travel, and to be deported seems to be 
All the crimes that I 
can think of would give me no more of 
a trip than to the state’s prison at 
Wethersfield, which I have seen already. 
What I want is some simple atrocity 


my only chance. 


which any man can commit in his own 
home, but for which the punishment 
would be, say, six months in Paris. If 
any one can ‘even suggest a crime for 
which the minimum penalty would be a 
winter in California, I should be glad to 
hear of it. Failing this, can any one tell 
me how to be an unsuccessful artist suc- 
cessfully ? 

These murmurs of discontent are not 
directed against present conditions. The 
deportation of a few selected Reds has 
merely confirmed a conviction which has 
been growing in me for years that all 
the fun in this world goes to the exiles. 
Political exiles have always had a social 
standing in European capitals which I 
have envied, but even happier seems to 
have been the lot of those painters, 
musicians, and writers who have been 
unappreciated by their own fellow-coun- 
trvmen and so have lived abroad. To 
be an artistic exile of the old school— 
that has always seemed to me a delight- 
ful existence. I have never been able 
to understand why a prophet who “is 
not without honor save in his own coun- 
try’’ has any cause for complaint. If all 
other countries give him the giad hand 
“he should worry.” If Icould only be sure 
of free board at the expense of the 
French Republic and a standing invita- 
tion to drop in any time at Buckingham 
Palace, my native town could call me 
any name it jolly well pleased, or forget 
me entirely. 

Dante, a fellow-craftsman whose life 
seems to have been strangely like mine 
in certain respects, has brought these 
thoughts to my mind. I have just been 
reading his life and I learn that on April 
11, 1297, Dante was obliged to borrow 
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227 florins, or $682 in our money. This 
sounds so like my own experience that it 
is positively uncanny. With that and a 
few similar items, however, the resem- 
blance ceases, for, on March 27, 1302, 
Dante was given his papers by the au- 
thorities of Florence and told to beat it. 

At that date Dante had never pub- 
lished a solitary line. Not only that, but 
he was in debt to various local parties 
to the tune of $2700, but, from the mo- 
ment that he was given the gate at 
Florence, that lucky rascal apparently 
wandered at will from court to court all 
over Europe, received with honor and 
acclaim. 


Almost every great writer since 
Dante’s time has exhibited this same 


mysterious knack of being able to live 
in bitter exile, impoverished and unap- 
preciated, at all the expensive water- 
ing-places of Europe; but I know what 
would happen to me if I should try it. 
That is probably the single point where 
I just fall short of being truly great. 

I am so familiar with this phase in the 
life of all famous writers that I know 
just where to look for it when I open a 
great man’s biography. It comes in 
Chapter IV, just after the chapters on 
“Birth and Parentage,” “Early Life,” 
and ‘First Artistic Endeavors.” The 
early part of that fourth chapter is al- 
ways depressing, but the last part is 
always, to me at least, an unexplained 
miracle. 

In the first part of that fourth chapter 
we learn that, up to the age of thirty- 
six, the future genius was, to all intents 
and purposes a public pauper. He had 
no visible means of support; he had no 
friends, in the financial sense of the 
word, and from a professional point of 
view he couldn’t even get a paragraph 
into the “ Answers-to-Puzzles”’ column 
of The London Times. His three-volume 
novel which had been reluctantly pur- 
chased by a Dublin publisher for seven 
shillings, had just been turned back on 
his hands by the bankruptcy of the pub- 
lisher, so even that source of revenue 
had been cut off. 
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And then—that same year, mind you, 
without one syllable of explanation—we 
read something like this: “*The follow- 
ing winter seems to have been spent 
largely in Italy, for, on March 24, we 
find him writing to his friend Mrs. Cox 
from Milan, and again, on April 3, 
from Rome. He mentions briefly having 
met the Pope and describes him as a 
simple, unaffected sort of man.” 

Now I ask you, could you do it? 
Could I do it? It is only when I read 
chapters like that that I really appre- 
ciate what genius means. 

Ibsen one of those with the 
supreme gift. If you read his life you 
will find that in his early years Ibsen 
ranked financially about as a Shake- 


was 


spearian producer does in America to- 
day. That is to say that if it were not 
for the handed 
around after the meetings of the drama 
league his career would be over. Yet, 
right when Ibsen’s stock was the lowest, 
when he couldn’t find a producer in 
all Trondhjem, his biographer coolly in- 
forms us that “The next four years 
Ibsen spent in Italy doing practically 
nothing!” There must be something in 
Italy that Burton Holmes has never told 
us about in his travelogues. 

And it isn’t merely Italy. The minute 
that Voltaire had a failure at the Paris 
theaters he used to pop off and visit 
Frederick the Great. When even Fred- 
erick couldn’t stand him any longer he 
went to Switzerland bought four 
In their biographies 
writers at the very 


pimento sandwiches 


and 
country places. 
you will find classic 
lowest point of their young careers, when 
editors were not merely indifferent to 
them, but positively 
ters to their future biographers from all 
the show plac s of Europe — Saint 
Moritz, Monte Carlo, Vienna, and 
Baden, not to mention good old Bou- 
logne; in fact all the spots that, after ten 
years of faithful work for solvent pub- 


nasty, writing let- 


lishers, the average American writer has 
never been able to visit even on a Cook’s 


tour. 
Possibly that is the trouble. It may 
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be that, in our commercial American 
blindness to art, we start wrong. If any 
young writer ever asks me for advice, I 
am going to reply: “ Write three or four 
wholly impossible manuscripts, _ if 
doesn’t matter what, and send them to 
any publisher, it doesn’t matter whom. 
Then, without waiting for an answer, go 
to Italy, mix in the diplomatic set and 
write letters to some married lady in 
Boston. If you can get away with it for 
four years, or even three, you will have 
proved yourself a true artist. America 
will at last have produced a genius equal 
to those of Europe. 


CURIOSITY 
BY HELEN CREW! 


BURNED the omelet this noon, 

pan and all, making a smell to high 
heaven with the going up of much unholy 
smoke. And all because I was thumbing 
over Milton to see whether he had said 
anything that could be mistaken for 
Shakespeare. And I found exactly one 
phrase, in ““Comus,” where the attend- 
ant sprite hears 


COALE 


Strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. 


And what is a saucepan? Mine was 
certainly no lordly dish such as Jael kept 
her butter in. I can buy another for a 
few of Lincoln’s portraits on copper. 
But had my curiosity been left unsatis- 
fied how could I have settled down to 
the afternoon’s mending? 

And I remembered the curiosity my 
little playmate and I used to feel about 
the lovely world we lived in. How at 
first we planted June-bugs to get a new 
crop, and dug up both them and new- 
planted seeds to compare their progress 
in sprouting. How we studied compara- 
tive anatomy, finding caterpillars full of 
white juice and beetles full of white 
strings. How we watched the laying of 
many eggs and came to our own conclu- 


sions in regard to the stork, besides dis- 


covering our error in the June-bug ex- 
periment. How we lay motionless in the 
grass to hear, perchance, a whisper of 














THE 


flower speech, or jumped suddenly into 
the nursery at early morning to catch 
the dolls at play and the soldiers off 
guard. How we drank the bottle of holy 
water that nurse kept on her closet shelf 
to study its effect upon our moral 
natures. Alas, the effect was purely and 
unpleasantly physical. How we sought 
to discover something of value from that 
uncanny but adorable trick of a snail 
having or not having horns at will. 
Indeed, we kept a snailery for the pur- 
pose, but possessed no lasso delicate 
enough for the job 
cannot seize by the horns. 

The tent-maker’s son, of Persia, sent 
his curiosity-laden soul into the invisible, 
to bring back what information she 
might. She came back presently to say 
that she herself was heaven and hell; 
and the good Omar for a while forgot his 
curiosity in the Grape and Thou, be- 
sides a little poetry. I, too, send my soul 
a-journeying, now that circumstances 
stand about waiting to hinder a body no 
longer supple with youth. But 
never sent upon inquiries into that after- 
life that gave the Persian such concern 
between jugs. She cares no more for the 
ouija-board than I for the ironing-board. 
She is even less interested in spooks in 
shady places than I in spiders in cob- 
webby corners. 

But she has been to the trenches and 
brought me back a corroboration of the 
announcement Omar’s soul brought to 
him. She has been somewhere in France, 
and has returned with the tale of a 
strange, hage palimpsest, where bright 
uncials of golden grain have been written 
over ruthlessly with harsh hieroglyphs of 
pain and ruin. She has walked by the 
side of the young Shakespeare, over the 
Clopton bridge and out along the Ban- 
bury road, when he made that great 
hegeira to London Town. She has 
crossed the Alps with Hannibal (greatest 
of generals!) and laughed up her shade 
of a sleeve at the thought of how Livy, 
writing up the great exploit, used a sub- 
junctive (about the time the army had 
reached that cold, forbidding summit) 


for here’s a bull one 


she is 
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which can be explained only by suppos- 
ing that it represents a mute, reproach- 
ful, indirect question on the part of the 
elephants—poor driven jades of Africa! 
—as to where are they going, anyway, 
in all this ice and snow tilted at an angle 
of forty-five degrees! She is curious 
about Ur of the Chaldees, and about 
those far-off creatures who rose from all- 
fours to an approach to uprightness by 
means of tools and morals. And she is 
super-curious about womankind (to 
whom she is partial) gone dust these 
myriad years. How did they feel? What 
did they think? Of what strange pattern 
were their souls? 

No, there’s no time, even had I the 
inclination, to search into that after-life 
that has so peeved many an otherwise 
wise head by its elusiveness. For, after 
all, if there be a life to come, how shall 
we escape it any more than Columbus 
could have escaped America so long as 
he headed his prows westward and kept 
mutinies off his decks? Then, if there be 
an eternity, there’s all of eternity to 
wonder at it in. But see how little we 
have here—some seventy-odd niggardly 
chances to watch this earth go curving 
around her huge path from snows to 
snowdrops. 


GAINS AND LOSSES IN LANGUAGE 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


INCE Herbert Spencer’s death not 

a few have been busy discovering 
his limitations. The task has been not 
only easy, but varied, partly because 
during the later years of his life he seems 
to have made a point of displaying those 
limitations in short essays and fragments 
full of emphatic opinions on hetero- 
geneous subjects. It seems that extraor- 
dinary mind was not an ideally scientific 
mind, inasmuch as its certainty did not 
vary with its knowledge. 

Among those short essays was one on 
“A Few Americanisms.” Three of these 
especially irritated him: the use of to 
claim instead of to say, assent or affirm 
(I claim that they are not); to operate 
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instead of to work (to operate a railroad 

“automatic couplers that can be op- 
erated with ease’’); on instead of in (to 
meet on the street and to get on the car.) 
To claim, he says, implies possession, but 
one who “claims” that A behaved bet- 
ter than B implies no possession by the 
word 
tic outrage—the vice of mere pedantry— 


To “operate” he calls “a linguis- 


an abuse now creeping into England.” 
On in place of in he denounces as **de- 
liberate abolition of a convenient dis- 
tinction, which in good English is uni- 
formily observed, between an object 
shut in, inclosed, or restrained (in) and 
one with no restraining boundaries about 
field and on a 
perversions — ret- 


it—as in a common.” 
*“*“Mis ipplications 
rogressions misuse — corruption” 
are his further terms of denunciation of 
these 


It is almost safe to say that no Eng- 
write on American 


Americanisms 


lishman should ever 
The probability of his incompe- 
too great. Certainly Spencer 


usaces. 
tence is 
Was incompetent to discuss those usages, 
for he did not know what they were. All 
three are good, in authority, in logic, and 
in the vigor of their life. 

is not the same as to say, 
though it is used in 
It is more emphatic and 


y> 


assert, or affirm, 
affirmation. 
ageressive. It gives a certain concrete 
reality to the follow— 
grips it, champions it, defends and de- 


statement to 


fies, as one does for a personal possession. 
It contains a subconscious figure of 
speech. It is a forward step, not a retro- 
gression, and along the line by which the 
language has always moved. It is mis- 
used when the emphasis which it carries 
not 
to be used 


To operat does 


It has come 
with 


for. 


ue wre. 


is uncalled 
mean to 
mainly in connection machinery, 
then derivatively or by analogy, 
with industrial 
n to the finances which lie back 


in con- 
nection organizations, 
and ( 
of those 
specialization brought about by prac- 
tical demands. “It is not uncommon for 
100,000 operatives [mark the word, for 


to be out 


organizations. It is a ease of 


} 


words in this sense are things] 
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of employment at once in cotton dis- 
tricts..”—Coleridge’s Table Talk, p. 318, 
Bohn edition. Operative would seem to 
have been in good usage in England, 
even in 1820, with a recognized distine- 
tion from workman,as being especially ap- 
plied to a machinery-workman. A num 
ber of minor distinctions have grown up 
between the two words. 
railroad is to manage or conduct it; to 


To operate 
work a railroad has still a somewhat col- 
loquial status and means to cheat or vet 
the better of a railroad. Railroad oper 
tions is apt to mean the tactics of fina 
ciers for the control of the steering-gea: 
(if that phase may be permitted) of rail 
road Railroad we 
usually means buildings, such as repai: 


organizations. 


shops. The operators of a railroad are thi 
higher officers, beginning with the presi 
dent; 
lower class of wage-earners- 


workmen commonly means t! 
rather thi 
track-repairers, for instance, than { 

trainmen. I do not know what, if an 

difference there might be between wor! 
ing and operating a coupler, but suspect 
if the latter is much used, it comes fro: 
its general association with machine: 

The usage of operate has no connectio: 
whatever with “the pedantry 
adopts a long word when a short 01 
The sho 


word work would not be as good or bet 


whi 
would he as good or better.”’ 


ter for the services which operate pet 
forms. It is not a linguistic outrage, but 
a normal development. 

Neither does the American usage ol 
on abolish the distinction between thi 
inclosed and the not inclosed. It draws 
the line differently. Both on the stree! 
and in the street are common, but tl. 
impression conveyed differs distinct] 
On has reference to the street as some- 
thing underfoot, in to the street a 
something lying between rows of house 
or walls. If we say on the cars or on the 
street, it is because we think of a car as 
something conveying rather than some- 
thing inclosing us, and of a street as 
something we walk upon rather than as 
a place where we walk between houses. 
I should be inclined to say, “I was walk 
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ing on the street,” but, “I saw two men 
quarreling in the street,”’ not so justify- 
ing as accounting for the usage by sup- 
posing that in the one case I was mainly 
conscious of the street as underfoot, and 
in the other case as an inclosure. In 
implies inclosure, but on does not imply 
that there is no inclosure. If Spencer 
described English correctly, then the 
American usage is better. 

It is not the words that either the 
Americans or the English have added, 
but the words they have lost, or ceased 
to use, that rouse regret in the lovers of 
great language. Americans might prof- 
itably envy the English for the country 
words which they still use and the 
Americans have lost. Shaw, copse, croft, 
thorpe, combe, did not come with the 
Colonists, or they took no root. Down, 
moor, heath, weald or wold—we have lost 
the words. We have walked miles over 
the things in America and called them 
pastures, ridges, meadows, scrub, and 
woods, and been vaguely conscious of a 
certain poverty in our resources. The 
English language has a royal terminol- 
ogy for them all, but we Americans have 
lost it. Holm is a lifted piece of ground 
in a swamp or shallow water, a familiar 
object to our eyes, but the word is gone. 
We have kept swamp but have lost fen 
and therewith lost a value. The Scotch 
word scaur means, or once meant, a 
bank from which the turf has slid— 
again, familiar to our eves, but name- 
less. Bracken or brake in the sense of 
low brush is gone, though brake remains 
in the sense of coarse fern. Brush, we 


say in the East, and the Far West has 
a noble word for it—chaparal. The 
towhead of the Mississippi is good local 
invention and excellent bit of naming, 
and the Middle West does well to call 
its slow, brown streams creeks, seeing 
how different they are from the brooks 
of the Eastern hill country. 

Dingle (a small dip or dimple in the 
land), dale, dell, vale, are colloquially 
little used in America. In the East, ral- 
ley, glen, gorge, and gully are the words 
for the homes of running water, and in 
the Far West, valley, cation, gulch, and 
arroyo. What is called a glen in Scot- 
land in America would be called a valley, 
glen with us meaning a narrow, over- 
shadowed place, gorge one still narrower 
and darker and with rushing water. In 
Western usage a valley implies wide 
bottom-lands; a cafion, on the contrary, 
steep sides falling to the water. Arroyo 
is a dry-country word, of the Southwest, 
for a flood course on wide stream-bed, 
which in dry times has little or no water 
running through its sandy and stony 
desolation. The dry West has also mesa 
and butte, which mean definite features 
of that land. 

Nevertheless, our language is poorer 
than the English in distinctive words for 
distinct features of the countryside. It 
is not American usages, but dis-usages— 
not what we have added or altered, but 
what we have lost—that is so lamenta- 
ble, especially the old scented and col- 
ored words that fit the landscape like 
woods on the hillside and grass on the 
meadow. 
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is not long since three or four, or 
half a dozen, savants declared that 
certain flamy flickerings or flashings in 
apparently 
reached the earth’s material substance 


our atmosphere — which 


and, as it were, bounced against it, were 
“not impossibly”” messages from the 
planet Mars. None of these savants, 
however, went farther than that “not 
impossibly’; but it happens that we 
are in possession of something much 
more authentic concerning those flick- 
erings or flashings, for the other night 
we were vouchsafed an experience quite 
in the order of the “not impossible” of 
the savants. What we noticed waver- 
ing toward us through the dark was 
not, indeed, a flashing, but it > was 
certainly a flickering; and quite as sensi- 
ble to the eve as the lights cast from the 
perforations of those old-fashioned tin 
lanterns which people used to carry early 
in the last century or earlier. As the 
flickerings came nearer it was more and 
more interesting to have their source 
explicitly declare itself such a lantern, 
carried by one of the quaint couple who 
defined themselves as distinctly as might 
he for a pair of Old Dears, and were 
more convincingly Martians than any 
celestial visitors who have vet pene- 
trated our atmosphere. 

This friendly pair were not only not 
voung in their looks, but were dressed as 
Terrestrials of their age would be, though 
rather more bundled up, so to speak. 
They had distinctly the effect of travel- 
ers from a colder clime than ours, and 
fully justified the scientific conjecture 
that the prevailing Martian temperature 
is that of our mountain-tops. As they 


shed their various outer wrappings, how- 
ever, they not only gained in an appear- 
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anceof youth and good looks, but inacer- 
tain effect of fashion which, though not 
of our planet, was quite possibly the last 
fashionableness of Mars. It did not 
seem to be a class distinction, for, above 
all, these people expressed somehow an 
intense and penetrating democracy such 
as we were supposed to enter into the 
recent World War to make the earth 
safe for—after we were no longer too 
proud to fight. In the course of our 
ensuing conversation we fancied that 
their hesitancy was a scrupulosity con- 
cerning the exact truth of what they 
were saying. They seemed to be pretty 
well informed as to the main facts of 
that war, in touching which, more or 
less, they said our whole Terrestrial be- 
ing seemed to them almost planetary. 

“Ah,” we owned, superiorly, “we 
suppose you have never had anything 
quite like it in Mars. Now don’t pre- 
tend,” we added, humorously, “that you 
have never had any war at all there.” 

‘It would be wrong, of course,” the 
lady, as we must call her, “to pretend 
anything, but we never have. And the 
fact in your case is not so much appalling 
to our comprehension as impossible.” 

“We can’t take it in,” her companion 
interpreted. 

“No, we rather fancy not, 
“The ‘sad variety of pain’ which we 
Earth-folk inflicted upon one another 
must be more amazing even than the 
multiple murder.” We did not mince our 
terms as we should have done while the 
war was still going on, when we should 
have been obliged to differentiate the 
facts as phases of heroism and patriot- 
ism. “But if you have never had any 
war at all in Mars,” we added, “‘it is, in 
a manner, no use talking. We suppose 


” we said. 
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the enormous activities of every sort 
which you see going on about you here 
in New York,” we diverged, “‘are more 
comprehensible. The public works 
which you have carried through at 
home in the construction of the canals 
between your vast landlocked seas must 
have called forth exertions far surpassing 
the wildest tumults of our continual 
building up and pulling down here, or 
even the rush of our women’s shopping, 
on foot or in taxis or private motors.” 

“We do notice the shopping,” the 
lady said. “We suppose it is the only 
means you have of dispossessing your- 
selves of your riches. Do your women 
regard it as a public function, something 
like the exercise of the suffrage?” 

“Not exactly,” we explained. “‘ There 
has never been any such rush to the 
polls as there is to the shops, and there 
probably won’t be. You will see some- 
thing parallel only in the crowding in 
and out of the theaters; it used to be 
the churches.” 

We were aware of keeping the talk as 
impersonal as possible, but we could not 
altogether avoid touching on the latest 
scientific position concerning their visit. 

“There will be some misgiving,” we 
said, “in the public mind here as to 
your planetary identity, because of the 
fact, or theory which the French scien- 
tists have lately adverted to concerning 
the supposed signaling from Mars. They 
hold that your conditions do not sup- 
port or even permit human life. They 
say you could not have signaled—and 
still less come—from Mars because you 
could not have existed there.” 

“Indeed!” the lady said, sharply, for 
all comment. 

Her companion added, humorously, 
“But here we are, quite alive, and per- 
haps our kind of life could have been 
supported by the Martian conditions, 
though your kind—to be more specific 
—could not.” 

“No doubt,” we acquiesced. “‘We_as 
Americans are peculiarly gratified by 
your making us your hosts in your first 
visit to our humble Earth.” 
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The Martian was silent, but the lady 
said, after a moment, ‘* Well, you know, 
we rather meant to land first in New 
Zealand.” 

“Ah?” we queried. 

“Yes. So much more socialized than 
any other terrestrial country. More in 
sympathy with our own planet, which 
is entirely socialized.” 

“Do you mean socialisticized?” 

“Yes,” she answered, and again we 
said, “Ah!” We thought we had better 
not say anything more, though we could 
not forbear adding, from the shock the 
fact gave us, “If we have understood 
you, Mars is even more pacifist’ than 
socialistic, if possible; and wouldn’t you 
be rather disappointed in learning at 
first hand that the New-Zealanders 
fought as actively in the World War as 
all the other subjects of the British 
Empire—as the Canadians or the Aus- 
tralians?” 

“It would be regrettable,” her com- 
panion said, “but not quite disappoint- 
ing. We have learned since our Earth 
knowledge began that your Terrestrial 
socialists are as warlike as your indi- 
vidualists. We once supposed that the 
German socialists would not fight the 
French socialists. But that has proveda 
mistake.” 

“Decidedly,” we laughed. “They 
found out they were French and Ger- 
mans first and socialists afterward.” 
But we thought it best to leave this 
branch of the inquiry and we remarked: 
“Then, though your women have the 
suffrage, do they take much interest in 
politics—party politics? Ours don’t,” 
we explained. 

“You know,” the Martian gentleman 
cautioned the lady, “‘it was much the 
same with you when you first got the 
suffrage.” 

“TI believe so,” she admitted. “And 
after the socialization began there was 
hardly anything like party politics. Is 
it much the same now in New Zealand?” 

“Well, we don’t really know a great 
deal about New Zealand. We hardly 


suppose the socialization there has gone 
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anything like as far as with you. And,” 
we added, “anywhere on Earth even 
theoretical pacifism would have brought 
you into disfavor. It certainly would in 
the United States. And your socialism 
would keep some of you out of our legis- 
lative bodies.” 


“But then,” 


“what becomes of 


her companion asked, 
fundamental 
principle of no taxation without repre- 
We understood that 
are very heavy. Are they 
the the 


your 
sentation ? have 
your taxes 


imposed without consent. of 
taxed?” 

We laughed. 
don’t 
the tenth of our incomes voluntarily? 
It’s don’t do 
ia 

The Martian suggested, “Perhaps by 
a stroke of your American humor.” 

We were silent for a moment. Then 
“We will tell you what! We 


a meeting where you will 


“Well, rather! 


would 


You 


suppose we vote away 


done somehow, but we 


we said: 
must h ve 
deliver a lecture on Mars, with illustra- 
tive maps, and answer interrogatories 
from the They will seem 
mostly rather but 
they'll be very good-natured. Be careful, 
though, about your socialization. 

cialism isn’t at all in favor just now. It 
when it was in the 
doctrinaire Backward, 
and the like—but now that we see the 
latter-day socialists really mean it— 
well, it’s another thing. See? Better 
confine yourselves to your material condi- 


audience. 
crude questions, 


So- 


was some time ago, 
stage— Looking 


your canals and inland seas and 
Don’t touch on moral 


tions 
polar SnHOW-Caps. 
or economical affairs.” 

“That will be difficult,” the Martian 
said. 

“Tt will be impossible,” his companion 
de lared, and the event confirmed her 
position 

The hall where the Martians were to 
speak was crowded from the lecture 
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platform to the doors, but the audience 
was, as usual, in the keeping of our excel- 
lent Irish police, who held it well under 
control. All went very well while the 
Martians kept to the physical character- 
istics of their planet. These, as illus- 
trated by the large maps spread on the 
wall behind them, could not be disputed, 
but when the Martians could not refrain 
(especially the lady Martian) from en- 
tering upon a glowing account of their 
civilization, their hearers could not be 
restrained. The rudest of them began to 
heckle her and to mock her enthusiastic 
narrative of the Martian development 
from competitive to socialistic condi- 
tions. To her apparent amazement she 
found the Martian socialism confounded 
in the minds of her hearers with all sorts 
of American incivism, and it was here 
that our good policemen lost control of 
them and of themselves, as if somehow 
confounding the strange Martian system 
with English rule in Ireland. 

We cannot follow the course of popu- 
lar feeling from the first expression of 
patriotism in the breaking of chairs and 
benches pretty well all over the hall. 
There vere many arrests; the police did 
their duty nobly; and the trials filled the 
papers for days. When these ended, 
rather indefinitely, there were public 
receptions for the Martians, and_per- 
sonal interviews until our people got 
tired of them. It all arrived at nothing, 
but there began to be question of the 
Martians’ Terrestrial patriotism; it was 
doubted whether they were good Amer- 
icans, and the question came up whether 
it was safe to admit people from other 
planets indiscriminately. Finally it was 
decided to make an example of the pair 
from Mars and they were deported. 
They could not be returned to their 
planet, and as the next best thing they 
were sent to Russia upon the theory that 
they were Bolshevists. 
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( NE of the most interestingly futile legal. The law is a wonderful thing. T have 


occupations is) speculation on what — often wished I knew more about it. Before 
might have been. The most eminent his long—I am willing to give Zenobia credit for 
t ans are agreed that another inch added these, but she demurs —we had become own 
to Cleopatra’s nose would have altered thi ers of vanishing fractions of title to a pedi 
destinies of mankind, and if a gust of wind — greed collie pup, a Circassian walnut electric 
had sent Newton’s apple to the ground un Washing-machine, and a large oil painting, 
seen, a day too soon, it might have been cen guaranteed in writing to be strictly hand 
{ es before we could have enjoved the bene work and a correct imitation of an autumn 
fits of gravitation. In my own life, Ltremble | sunrise. However, when it came to taking a 
as I reflect how many circumstances might share on, or legally speaking in, the automo- 
have given Yvette to another, and thus ce bile, L must insist that the inspiration was 
prived me of the mild celebrity and the mod- mv own. Lrecalled that the attractive voung 
est income which resulted from my idea. woman who approached me on the subject 
My wife has always held that she was — had been in my class a vear or so before, and 
esponsible for our good fortune. It is at it was this fact which induced me to exchange 
ist certain that if my wife’s great-aunt — fifty cents for share No. 14.365 
Hannah had not died, at the advanced age of When we returned to our college suburb 


ri htv-seven. we should not have gone to and reckoned up the cost of our excursion, 


the me tropolis to atte nd her tune ral And we Te It that thie trip had been SOT thing of 
| 


developed, when 


if we had not staved over a day with some an extravagance. It ha 
distant cousins we - 

sho ild never have 
spent part of the after- 
noon at the Charity 
Bazaar. Thus far, I 
coneede my wife’s 
agency in the matter. 
The chief activity at 
the Bazaar seemed to 
he the sale of shares in 
Various objects. You 
bought a coupon which 
made you part owner, 
nd assigned your 
share in writing to the 
directors to dispose of 
i they pleased. We 
were informed that 
they drew a number 
from a hat and gave 
the article to the 


holder. This was in 





order to avoid the law I PLUNGED INDELICATELY AND RASHLY INTO YVETTE’S 
which made lotteries il- INNER WORKINGS 
\ Cx No. 839 90 
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Hannah ‘ will Wiis read, that she had 


Aunt 


left all her mone to mission work in Mada 
iscil and that « shia ot the estate con- 
sisted of her second-best canat bird and a 
steel el wing of thre nuattitul Washington 
throw a dollar acro e Potomac River 
Ze obla ecmarked nitte heat it dollar 
\ { irt { ‘ The ext week 
howeve fickle fortune remembered our ex 
istence, and a note came with the astounding 
tid that the executive committee had 
de lena} tot itister ill the sl ires itl thre auto 
mobile to Prof. Q. Horatius Huggins, the 
OW The f share 14.865. The kind husband of 
i lac the committee drove the car out 
he was coming anvhow to see his son perform 
in a track meet—and thus it was. that 
Yvette, for so mv wife named the little 
stranger, became ours. 


We both learned 


without too many expensive accel 


For a time all went well. 
to drive, 
dents, and a new world of experl nce opened 
us. But ere 


the demoralizing and disintegrating effects 


before long, subtly, insensibly, 


with a motor-car began to 


felt. More and 


found myself taking time from my 


of association 


make themselves more I 
academi 
duties to manicure Yvette’s spark plugs, or 
to plunge, perhaps indelicately and certainly 
inner workings of her mag 


rashiv, into the 


neto. Then. too. a passion tor accessories 
seized us, which T could only compare to m\ 


late lamented ante-1920 thirst. My wife and 
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I pore d over catalogues and haunted bargain 
hooks | 


market-basket to at- 


Sales. By selling ma managed to 


purchase an automatte 
tach to thre front axle, which retrieved the 
hie kens l 
less than a month, 
remunerative. Still thes 


With the 


which folded on the 


ran over. This saved its cost in 
but the others were not so 
a great satis- 
aid of a Tentoflat outfit 


board, we were 


Were 
haction. 
running 
- 1 
excursions im the 


provided for week-end 


country with a two-room apartment, with 


kitchenette with stove which 


twin beds. a 


fitted on the exhaust, and a shower-bath 


Which utilized the hot water from the radi- 
ator, 

One afternoon in July [T had plaeed a 
mortgage on the cottage, and started down- 
town to investigate a recently perfected elec- 
tric safety device for country driving which 
God to 
Whenever one approached a dangerous 


As I entered the 


store, however, my attention was attracted 


was alleged to play “Nearer my 
Thee 
lull or 


railway CTrossiig. 


by a SIZ: 


EL DOPO MAGIC TABLETS 


PUT THEM IN YOUR GASOLENE 


AND SAVE 25%; 

The gasolene problem was indeed an acute 
one, with the precious fluid advancing in price 
after each of Mr. Rockefeller’s benefactions, 
and [ at once decided to try some tablets. 
Carefully measuring my gasolene, and noting 





MR. MOTORIST!” [T READ, “DO Yo 


WANT TO SAVE MONEY 


ON GASOLENI ” 











—— 


EDITOR'S 
the mileage, I 

ta h le ts and drove off 
During the next week | 


1 
| 


recorded statist 


ies with 

vypermeticulous scientific 

’ 1 the results 

pro ed conclusivel that I 

ad indeed saved 25 per 
of the gas. My wife 
L were overjoved. 

For some time I had 
been dallving with the 
idea of purchasing a Doo 
dlebat radio-active carbu 
retor, Which Simpkins & 
Co., the manufacturers ce 
clared would save 50° pet 
cent. In gasolene or money 
refunded and no questions 
asked or answered. I now I REMEMBER 
was encouraged to the 
point of buying one and 
having it installed at the repair-shop where I 
was wont to seek assistance when Yvette’s 
ailments failed to respond to m\ simple home 
remedies and vocabulary. The high-grade 
moron who performed the operation must 
have left in several sponges, for at first she 
refused to stir, and IT missed my class in 
Mesozoic Paleontology restoring her to nor 
mal. Immediately after lunch Zenobia and I 
went for a long run in the country for a 
laboratory test. On returning we were in the 
seventh heaven to discover from the gauge 
that the tablets and the carburetor together 
had reduced our gasolene consumption 75 
per cent. 

As we sat around the supper-table, eating 
our simple academic repast of shredded oats 
and lacto near-milk, we figured happily on 
the savings we had effected. Then I started 
to open my mail. A request from the South 
Side Young Women’s Shakespeare Club to 
address them on the Relation of Psychical 
Research to the New Dances I accepted: 
not that I knew anything about it, but they 
offered an honorarium of three dollars, and 
I understood they served excellent refresh- 
ments. The next envelope I opened con- 
tained an advertisement: ‘Mr. Motorist! 
Do vou want to save money on gasolene? 
Then attach our Squirto Steamo device to 
vour manifold! Besides eliminating carbon, 
and preventing fatty degeneration of the 
evlinders, it positively saves 25 per cent. of 
your gasolene! “er 
I could scarcely wait until morning to 





DRAWER 


NOTHING MORE UNTIL TL FOUND MY WIFE 
POURING WATER ON ME 


drive to town and have it attached. Filling 
the gas-tank to the brim, l broke all speed 
records getting home, and proceeded with 
feverish haste to drive sixty-two times 
around the block, thus completing ten meas- 
ured miles. Then I stopped, and with beating 
heart and trembling hands unscrewed the 
cap of the tank. The tank was still full! I 
had saved the last 25 per cent! 

At my cry of jov Zenobia came running 
out, carrying a parcel in her hand. 

“Here are those Multiple-Fire Volcanic 
Spark Plugs you ordered weeks ago,” she 
said, 

And then—TI remember it as if it were yes- 
terday; every detail of the situation is en- 
graved on my memory. I can see the red- 
headed grocery-boy as he left a pound of 
pickled pigs’ feet at the home of the professor 
of Greek across the way; I can see the slight 
squint in Zenobia’s left eve, which she in- 
herited from her grandfather, and her blue- 
calico dress which she inherited from her 
mother: IT can hear the chimes of the college 
ringing the hour of ten. It was then, I say, 
and under such seemingly simple circum- 
stances, that the idea came to me. 

*Zenobia,” IT said, huskily, “what are 
those spark plugs guaranteed to do?” 

“Why, a set will save ten per cent. of your 
gasolene,”” she answered, 

Without a word I seized the package, 
tore off the wrappings, and, scarcely able to 
hold the wrench for excitement, changed the 
plugs and started the motor. There was a 
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n s pause. and the Ci 1 it be I must have fainted, for I remember 
It « it i as! The ll ta began to nothing until [ found my wife pouring cold 
oO { I ha i L104 cent. of water on me. and hvsterically begging me to 
7 \ . io I on stop the motor, which by now had created 
10 p { te a pool of gasolene in the street. 
Twentiet nt y Jo Abigail tells me she gets help in LISI he 
\ TEACHER \ ra iss that children from a mother’s club. LT do believe 
4 part of Twain's -1 ¢ wa in a slipper sometimes, an’ a good bire! 
kK { ( v he the Yankee is 9 don’t do a child any harm, but L never in a 
] { Joseph. s of Pharaol lo miv life sed a club o i otm offsp ne! 
t pra d tor the stor { 
J ep l full? L pup 
WW wosition did Josep! td under An Eloquent Epistl 
Pharac the tea isked \ CERTAIN soldier and his buddy 
iI . ped I a den . waited many davs for letters that d 
t ‘ com Finally one of them did receive a 
Il tter HH OPETLEs it im the presence of the 
other, who watched him enviously. In the 
P , , Al pe there was 1m Ing but a shee 
“ writ Y-paper, blank on bot sides, Whi ole 
1 it ( Who had received no letter observed: 
° ' saa oct het “Well, vou haven't anvthing on me 
. | — re Sa sc Phat sSnota letter.” 
po che *m" But “Sure it is.” the other asserted. “It’s a 
a , st . al po ted to the etter Trom mv wile, We re not speaking to 
= - eu other.” 
Le: ef 
Where ) I ho uel poe tel 
re vy ; sponded An Oversight 
Kx wl | tention Mf OTHER had prepared a bow! of istard 
p _ and had placed it on the sill of the 
chen window, with an admonition to he 
voungest, Roger. not to disturb it. 
A Suggestion Late that afternoon, when she called him 
TH ss find it hard to from play, she praised him for having re 
ul i ult hild’s need for membered her injunction and resisting the 
i }) steal a Ss shown DV a tempting dessert 
S . New I und Where Ipon a look of dismav came to the 
Int Ist of t kk praver it S face of Roger 
i ul Of seve ’ ht leaned Gee! min hie exclaimed | forgot all 
1 t hig and wlhiuspe ab os 
\l do a ld care 
l { nN sett | Xe ses while 
Peg eee No Light in Darkness 
"HE census-taker runs up against man 
amusing experiences. Chief among these 
thie explanations some people offer for the 
Th Cc Modern Mothe irious answers the \ make to questions pul 
\ 1] AR | i \ ! { was muet to them. 
4 ' erned | the contents of a letter One of the census workers in Kansas Cit) 
\“ eived from her sister in Boston asked a woman whether she could read. She 
t to Henr . said to het answered, rather hesitatingly,:that she could 
, as e proceeded to read from. the ot, and then hastened to explain: 
‘ I call it nothing short of cruelty.” *T never went to school but one day, and 
WI the troul isked Henry. that was in the evening and we hadn't no 
eo Ss ter, resumed the old lady, light and the teache r didn’t come.” 








EDITOR'S 


A Landmark aa 
"THE train Was about 


to start when an ==” ah 
enormously corpulent inc | 
vidual hauled himself | 
aboard, A small bo ap = 
peared to bye fascinated | 
His ardent gaze eventually ‘ 


began to annoy the fat 


man, Who demanded, in 
igrv tones i 
“What are ou staring il | , 
= 
tor’ De] 
t lad, “there's nowhere ts «G 4 
else to look.” | 


He Didn't Mind 
VYVHEN Bobby went to 
Se ¢ } is - I and 


mother he Was much 


interested In Whatever 


} 


ent on mnstthe kitchen 

One dav she said to him SHE * Do] 
“Tm going to make vou 

a nice little pie in a saucer, 


all for vourself. Don’t 


vou think Pm pretty good to take so much 
trouble?’ 

Bobbie pondered. “Grandma,” he said, 
at length, ““mother told me not to be a 


bother, and if it’s going to be any trouble, 
you can just as well make my pie reg’lar 


SIZ 


The Rule of Contrast 
(THE late Wilham J. Stone, who for so 
many vears represented Missouri in the 
United States Senate, was a self-made man. 
In early life he was very poor and had to work 
hard for a living, but was always proud of it 
and delighted in telling the experiences of his 
vouth 
“Once,” the Senator related on one occa- 
sion, “when I was depot agent in a little 
village, two negroes came to the office seek 
ing information touching some item = of 
freight. They asked me an intolerable num 
ber of questions. I gave them what informa 
tion I could and returned to my duties. They 
kept bombarding me with questions. Finally 
they seemed satisfied, but as they walked away 
from the window one of the old negroes shook 


his head and murmured to his companion 


‘Yess, dat’s de way it is; de littler de 


station, de bigger de agent 


DRAWER 


~) 
—_ 
~) 





Auto Polo in 1O50 


her you sprained your 


Dropping the Pilot 

ME: OLD-TIMER, Miss Knowall, and 
4 Miss Wise stood at the rail of an out 
going steamer as she slowed up to let the 
pilot off 

“Why are we stopping?” asked Miss 
Knowall. 

The obliging Old-Timer replied, “To drop 
thre pilot.” 

“Why are they letting him go?” Miss 
Wise wonders d. 

“Another case of incompetence, | sup 
pose,” Miss Knowall suggested 

“Well, it’s lucky the captain found him 
out right away, before we got out anv farther 
mito deep water,” and Miss Wise heaved a 


sigh of rehef 


No Sacrifice on the Cow’s Part 

\ OTHER had been seeking by every pos- 
. sible means to stimulate her son’s 
somewhat undeveloped sense of gratitude. 

‘Now, Harold,” said she, on one occasion, 
“don't vou think that vou ought to be very 
grateful to the cow for the milk she gives you 
every morning?” 

“Well, mother,” said Harold, “I don’t 
know that I should. She has no use for it 
herself.” 
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An Awful Job 
{TAIN voung man about town had 


A CEI 


cen gomg it rather too strong: so tits 
; ‘ ] ] } 
ither resolved teach now lesson 
t ' s fa thie Wrest 
f 
i 
H ‘ i tomed to going to bed 
i nig ind sleepin 
I | rst 1 the farm i t nl 
! il ana if is some time b> ) | 
‘ t | Abn lawn fe Ls 
" -_— 
awa | ! Witie de Who ca hicded 
| t t t ma stood over the 
i t poste 
( come bye said , 
pol t self. You're « the farm ow 


Whereupon the sleepy one from the citys 
rubbed his eves and managed to sit up 
What's up?” he muttered, drowsily 
: We're Vou out to cut thre oats. 
Merciful heaven!” exclaimed the cits 
man, now awake. “Do vou have to sneak up 
on ‘em in the dark?”’ 


Wrong Number 
yu telephone in a well-known surgeon's 
office rang and the doctor answered it 
A voice inquired, “Who is this?” 

The doctor readily recognized the voice of 
his seven-vear-old son. Although an exceed 
ingly busy man, he was always ready for a 
bit of fun, so he replied 


Phe smartest man in the cits 


“Th be vour pardon, sit answered the 
child, “but thev have given me the wrong 
TLLitEat ye r. and hung up thie recelvel! 


She Knew the Place 
THE elderly matron with the bundles, who 
Was journeying to a potnt in Wisconsin 


and occupied a seat near the middle of the 


ir, had fallen asleep. On the seat in front of 


her sat a little bov. The brakeman opened 


the door of the car and called out the name 


of he station the traim was approaching. 


l hie clade rly Workan roused herself W ith a jerk. 
Where are we, Harry?” she asked. 
I don’t know, grandma,” said the little 
Didn't the brakeman say something Just 
now 7 


No. He just stuck his head inside the 


door and sneezed.” 


“Help me with these things, Harry,” she 
exclaimed, hurriedly. ** This is Oshkosh.” 


A Wish 
| F hed never grow up, if he’d never grow up, 
If only he'd stay just a wee little pup, 
With his tail wiggle-wagglin’ as fast as can be, 
And his tongue always lickin’ an’ lappin’ at 
me 
With his short, wabbly legs an’ his puckery 
brows 


With his quizzical eves an’ his funny bow- 


Wows, 

With his floppety ears an’ his soft, wistful 
whine, 

That dear little puppy! I'm sure glad he’s 
mine! 

But I wish, ves, I wish Aw, say now, 


Gee whiz! 
If he only would stay always just like he is! 
Hecen MacFarvanp. 
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Bac CHUS: “What! 


Knew His Limitations 
‘| KNEW a chap,” said an artist, telling 
of some of his youthful experiences in 
the Latin Quarter, ““who painted landscapes, 
and when opportunity offered he would 
make a little money to keep him going by 
decorating the walls of houses with rural 
scenes, highly colored in glaring tints, as if 
nature had turned color-blind. There were 
always cows and always they were repre- 
sented as standing up to their knees in water. 
“Why do vou always put your cows in 
the water?’ some one asked. 
** Well,” confessed the artist, “vou see, I 
have never learned to paint hoofs.”” 


Disciplined 
FRIEND was scolding Greenson for 
= what he termed his neglect of his wife. 
“Come, now,” he said, “confess that vou 
don’t pay as much attention to your wife as 
you did before you were married.” 
* Lord, ves!” exclaimed Greensou. “IT mind 


twice as que k now. 


It Made No Difference 
AS the railroad train was stopping, an old 
4 2 lady, unaccustomed to traveling, hailing 
the passing conductor, asked 
“Conductor, what door shall I get out 
7 
“Either door, ma'am,” he graciously an 


swered. “The car stops at both ends.” 


Hades 
bone dry here, too?” 


A Different Art 

S™ ALL nose pressed against the window- 
— pane, Betty, aged four, pondered a snow 
laden cedar outside, swaying in the wintry 
blast. Her mother, artistic of taste and ever 
hopefully alert for like tendencies on her 
voung daughter's part, questioned — her 
eagerly: 

“What is it my little girl sees?” 

“Tree” still absorbed ili approved con- 
templation. 

“Yes?” delighted|s breathed the fond 
parent. “Tell mother about it!” 

“It’s shimmyin’,” elucidated Betty. 


By Way of Proof 

A MAN returned home one evening to find 
4 4 his wife somewhat perturbed, and, when 
he inquired the reason for her uneasiness, 
she told him that she had lost their marriage 
certificate. 

“Never mind,” said the husband, reas- 
suringly, ““any of those receipted millinery 
Inlls will do for substitute proof.” 


Superior Information 
(THREE - YEAR - OLD) Dick’s mother 
thought it was time he started to learn 
the Lord’s Praver. 

That evening, when she began, “Our 
Father, Who art in heaven,” the child looked 
up wonderingly. 

* But, mother,” he protested, * daddy’s 
out in the barn milking the cow.” 
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; , 
the Speaker, without changing countenance, 


that the gentleman from Colorado be fined 
five thousand dollars. Those in favor of the 
motion will sa Ave 5 


leatenmyg chorus of delighted \ 


1 will 


| “No.” 


Those 


} 


Oppose ( 


] 


ers agonized voice 


offend Was alone in 
shouting, “No!” 
Now there was but one wav to slip ol rf 
the joke and to prevent the motion from 
t y carried, and that was for the Speaker 
to overrule the Hous 
Phe noes’ have it.” said the Speaker 


tan Is excused 


A Congr 
RING Live 


1)" 


Definition 


essman’s 


campaign preceding — thi 


election of a Missourt Congressman it 
as suggested that. since he posed as a good 
business man, he might be willing to tell just 








& hat a good business man is. 
That's easy, he explained. \ goou 
Di J F _— IStHesS Dla Is One who can buy goods from 
rt Scott himan and sell them to a Jew at a 
profit!” 
A Friend in the Chair 
pus the lawmakers at Washington at 
not above an occasional bit of fooler Enchantment 
Is ¢ need by an incident that occurred some THE fair tales, the merry tales, 
eat avo, il wi i hy the Speake ol that tine Phi Heav ind the airy tales, 
himself indulged Phe wistful ones of Andersen, the gruesome 
In an all-night session it had been difh ones of Grimm, 
eult to maimtain a sufficient attendance of The stories old and wonderful 
members. and the House adopted a resolu From legends bold and thunderful 
tion directi the sergeant-at-arms to compel Phe children see them on the sereen and 
the presence of absent members One by follow them with vim. 
one the ere brought before the bar of the 
Hi e, and, after making all manner of ex Kor Jack-the-Giant-hKiller comes 
sand explanation vere permitted to ge Exactly as a thriller comes, 
ny ed And breathless! the children wateh = the 
About ! Ea ta West mie ovres that he slavws: 
tye ‘ ! tthe LiIS ‘ shuatt () sec a pumpkin shell approac hi, 
was | t belo the Spe ‘ He had ‘ ( anged to a Cinderella coach, 
said se to off Before their widely opened eves in’ thes« 
| ome f a theater part ‘ enchanted davs. 
i | was ested and bre { 
These stories, always glamourous 
l | it thre entleman from Colorado kor which the tots are clamorous, 
e thousand dolla was the face Phe wondrous trips of Gulliver and Sailor 
mment of one « the ¢ ipri s col Sinbad, too, 
The jovous and the tragical, 5 
| the motion shouted a dozen ¢« By modern methods magical ’ 
vers, all of them the offender's Before the children on the sereen are fairs 
. tales come true! 
I ed and seconded innounced BERTON BRALEY | 
; 
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HOUSANDS of car owners agree that to ride on 

Firestone Cord Tires gives a new interpretation of 
motoring. There’s comfort in the steady, forward swing 
—a buoyant reminder that you ride on air. 


Practical pleasure, too, comes with the freedom from tire 
trouble. And pride in the machine is gratified by the looks 
of this extra heavy Non-Skid tread. The added size and 
striking design set off any car to the best possible advantage. 


restone 
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in Motor Transport 





Mc than 5000 White Trucks are used 
by concerns whose sole business is motor 
truck transportation. They are operated on 
established routes—express, freight, passenger 


in every part of the country 





In many cities White Trucks are the back- 
bone of the largest motor transport fleets. To 
farms and villages, to mining and lumber 
camps and oil fields, White Trucks bring rapid 
transit and quick communication. In our 
great National Parks they are the standard 
equipment for passenger and freight service. 

In this service, the mettle of a truck shows 
unmistakably. Steady operation on exacting 


schedules, over all kinds of roads in all kinds of 


motor trap 





American Railway Express Co Twenty Cities 
A. L. Ammen Transportation ¢ Nueva Caceres, P. I 
Akron Storage & Contracting ¢ Akron, Ohio 
Anchor Cartage ( Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
ake New York 
( Ca 
Clevela 
( levelar 
New York ¢ 
Ce s, Ot 
Be te, Pa 
Chicago, I 
Boston, Mass 
n ( Glacier Park, Mont 


Denver, ¢ 
Orlando, Fla 
tation ( Hibbing, Minn 





Mesaba Transp 








co 


The f wing are some of the répresentative 


Sport service These fifty com pantes 


C.W. Miller 1 r ( Buffalo, N. Y 
H.W. Mollenauver & Brother Independence, Mx 
Motor Ter ais Cincinnati, Ohio 
Municipal! Railwa San Francisco, Cal 
Omaha Taxicab ¢ Omaha, Neb 


weather, is an acid test of endurance The 
trucks’ earning power is the only source of 
income. Every cent of operating cost is a 
direct charge against profits. None but the 
best trucks can do the work; only the most 


economical can pay. 


Owners in this field emphasize the ‘‘on time” 
dependability of White Trucks under all condi 
tions, and their low cost of operation year after 
year. Mileage records are frequent, citing 
100,000 to 300,000 miles, the trucks still doing 
a full day's work. White Trucks go on working 
and earning long after the investment has been 
charged off the books. They “do the most work 


for the least money.” 


concerns who operate large White fleet 





own a total of more than 1500 White Trucks 


Frank Parmelee Co Chicago 
Peninsula Rapid Transit ( San Mateo, Cal 
Pikes Peak Auto ( ( »radg Springs 
Progressive Transfer Co pS L s, M 
Pullman Taxicab Se eCo I 

Quaker City Cab Co Philadelphia, Pa 
P. Reardon, In 
Rocky Mountain Parks Trans Este 

Salt Lake Transportation ¢ Salt Lake City, Utat 


San Francisco Drayage ¢ San Fra 





Dennis Sheen Transfer ¢ New Orleans. La 
Smith & Hicks, In R i, Va 
Stewart Taxi Service ( Ba Md 
Tacoma Transit ( Ta a 
Terminal Taxicat Co Washingt D 
Twin City Motor Bus ¢ St Pa 

Union Tran 
White Bu r 
White Star Auto Line Fe la ‘ 
White Taxicab ¢ l y 
White Transit Co., Ir 
Western Auto Stage ( Bake 
Yellowstone Park Transp Co Yellowst Park 
Yosemite National Park ¢ ’ 


stein Taxica 








THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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“CAVE the Surface and you Save 
All” applies to the interior of 
your homeas well as to the exterior. 
The fine finish of your furniture, 
woodwork and floors needs protec- 
tionfrom the wear and tear of daily i 
use. Johnson’s Prepared Wax will 
not only render thisservice but will 
brighten and beautify your home 
by means of the polish it bestows. 


JOHNSON’'S 


Pasfe -Lieutd - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste for 
polishing and preserving your floors and 
linoleums. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
Liquid is the ideal furniture polish. It 
contains no oil so will not darken or 
discolor the wood —and it dries hard — 
dust, dirt and lint cannot adhere to it. 


Your dealer has **JOHNSON’S” 
don’t accept a substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wisconsin 

















Established 
38 Years 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


Creans all over the house. Gets the surface and ground-in dust, grit, lint, 


threads and trash with a few moment’s easy stroking without moving heavy 


furniture. No heavy or noisy machinery to drag around. The accumulations 


do not have to be handled, but are piped into the sealed dust bucket of the 
machine set in the basement. Does away with extra help. Makes the home 


Sanitary. 


Easily installed in o/d or new Residences, Apartments, Theatres, Churches, 
Schools, etc. Made mounted on truck for factories, offices,etc. Send for illus- 


trated catalog showing its construction and labor saving uses. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Department C-s7. 816-822 S. Mic higan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Beautiful for Generations 


Stellite is one of the most beautiful of metals. 
It contains no iron. It is an alloy of semi- 
tare metals and there is so far no other 
metallurgical development that can be com- 
pared with it in beauty, in usefulness, in 
durability. It is the discovery of Elwood 
Haynes of Kokomo, Indiana, a metallurgist 
of international reputation. 

Stellite is an alloy of semi-rare metals 

made from it are harder than the har 

have a richer and more beautiful lust 

silver, and have the rust-resisting pr 
platinum and gold. Fruit acids will 

them andthey will never losetheirtemy 

will be sharp, stainless and beautiful f 
generations. 








Each knife packed in an attractive box 


IN FOUR STYLES 
Stellite handle, stippled 
Stellite handle, plain 
Pearl handle, metallic en 
Pearl handle, plain 
To secure one of these diamond hard, stainless, rust- 
proof knives, send order and check to 


The Haynes Stellite Company 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Send for the Story of Stellite 














Not Steel ~ Bat lts Master _. 





















The Master Metal”’ 






Stellite knives are not offered as a substi- 
tute for silver. Stellite should not be re- 
garded as a substitute for any metal. 
Stellite knives have a value that cannot be 
computed in terms of other metals. 









All Stellite ware, of every kind, possesses un- 
usual distinction. The table knives, offered for 
the first time herewith, will add a new note of 
refinement to the dinner service. 












Stellite knives will not rust, stain, tarnish or 
corrode. Fruit acids will not affect them. They 
may be made sharper than the sharpest steel, 
and they will retain their edges longer than any 
steel. Stellite knives are more beautiful, more 
expressive than silver. They are guaranteed 
forever. 




















Prices: Knives only, either Quaker or Flan- 
ders design, $25 the dozen, $15 the half 
dozen. To be had only from the patentees 
and sole manufacturers. 








The Haynes Stellite Company 


Kokomo, Indiana 







Send for the Story of Stellite 
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Not Steel=But /ts Master 
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Tent Mase Rew US Par Tease Mase Ree US Par Ormce ‘Thane Mase Ree US Par Orne 
THIS R ! D> TRADE-MARK I ND OF EVERY BOARD OF TRUE **TIDEWATER’’ CYPRESS. LOCK FORIT. 


CYPRESS ir 


has no equal for porch construc- 
tion. It seems to be pretty fully 


demonstrated that for all porch 
construction, porch fHoors, porch col- 
umns, steps and rails, the rot-resistant 
quality of ““The Wood Eternal” gives 
it unequaled szvestment value for this 
class of work. CYPRESS is famous 
for ““staying put.” 

SPECIAL NOTICE: fixity’ Span RD CYPRESS 
aioe thc: Wane dhemtiiatee e. Ualaes teens tol) 2 Come 


R 
f 


Let ‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT”? help YOU. Our entire resources 
f , ? th Relal Counsel. WN invite correspondence WHA a lerious purpose im tt. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1299 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1299 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SPECIFY AND INSIST ON “TIDEWATER’’? CYPRESS 
IDENTIFIED BY THE CYPRESS ASSN.’S REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 
IF IN ANY DOUBT, PLEASE WRITE US IMMEDIATELY. 

















THIS REGISTERED TRADE MARK I TAMPED IN THE END OF EVERY BOARD OF TRUE ‘‘TIDEWATER"' CYPRESS. TAKE NO OTHER 
ole. US Pat Orree ‘Thane Mase Rew US Par Orrice Teepe Mase Rec U S Par Orece wll bl. nln srelin, 
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The Real Meaning of 
‘Best in the Long Run” | 


“Best in the Long Run” is a slogan 
that is almost as old as the history 
of tires. It grew out of the perform- 
ance of Goodrich Tires on bicycles, 
and it grew into the dependability 
of Goodrich rubber products of all 
kinds. 

It is not just a catch phrase. It is a 
plain statement of fact. 

It is really a mirroring of the confi- 
dence placed in Goodrich products 
by their users. 


In five words it crystallizes the 


ideals, the policies, the principles of 
Goodrich. 

It means “the long run” of good 
faith and good will—the steady | 
building up of a confidence in the 
minds of the users, which is the 
freatest asset a manufacturer can 
have. 





That is how Goodrich translates 
this slogan into terms of longest 
average wear, utmost dependability 
and known quality in all kinds of | 
rubber products. 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


odrich Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 
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New Art Catalog on Request 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


RETAIL SHOWROOMS: THE WELTE STUDIOS 
665 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





























INTED BY JULES GUERIN COPYRIGHT BY GEORCE A FULLER CO 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
WASHINGTON D:C: 


A MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN : DESIGNED 
BY HENRY BACON AND BUILT BY 
THE GEORGE A-FULLER CO:THE 
WORLD'S LEADING BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


























| HOME AND PORCH FURNITURE 


Upholding Traditions of Quality 
Upsetting Traditions of Price 


furniture tradition of the past. 


UALITY is the greatest 
High prices are the greatest tradition of the present. 


The aim in Sloane Furniture is to uphold the first and upset 


AS is ae 


the second. 


It is possible to have quality without economy. It is impossible 


a Vced ae Ps eee 
oer 


to have economy without quality. There is no saving where 














; there is no service, but there is double satisfaction where the 
prices are reasonably low and the service is unreasonably long. 
wo) 
; j That is the keynote of 
i Sloane Furniture for dining 
a room, bedroom, or porch, 
| en suite or in single pieces. 
| Refined in design, sound in 
; 


its construction, and priced 
as honestly as it is put to- 
gether. 


Furniture Makers 
> Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


Interior Decorators 


Wa J.SLOANE 


FIFTH AVE & 47th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A MASTERPIECE OF AMERICAN WORKMANSHIP 


A Famous 17th Century Persian Rug . 
faithfully reproduced in FINE WILTON W.& J. SLOANE 
Sizes: 2' 3" x 4! 6"; 8! 3! x 10! 6"; x ad! FIFTH AVE & 47th ST. 
Prices) $16.75: $157.50: $172.50 NEW YORK CITY 











Dunant J. Kawm 


Cabot’s 
Creosote Stains 


Preserve and Beautify Siding, Shingles, 
Boards and All Outside Woodwork 


“50° Cheaper Than Paint” 


slors—The coloring effects of Cabot’s Stains are as beautiful on sid- 


timbers as they aie on shingles, as these photographs of the 


ds show. Every piece of wood has a texture and grain that 
haracter of its own, but that character is lost if it is covered with 
ting Cabot’s Stains bring out the beauty of the grain, and the 
p, rich, velvety, and Jasting. 
Wood Preservation — Cabot’s Stains are made of genuine, refined Creosote 
t wood preservative known’’—Century Dictionary) which pene- 
preserves the wood far better than paint. 


Low Cost — In this case handsome and lasting colors, wood preservation and 


st cost less than hali as much as paint 
, cutting the labor cost—the largest 


so that skilled labor shortage 


her had and name Ci t 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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FHIS BORDER 
IS A SKETCH 
FROM LIFI 

OF A FINE EX 
AMPLE OF 
CARVING IN, 
AMERICAN 
WALNUT. 
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“The Cabinet-wood Superlative,” 


“Plenty of Walnut” 


is the happiest kind of news to all lovers 
of really good furniture. 

Notwithstanding the general belief in its 
scarcity, there is a lot of it left. Enough 
to supply with superior furniture all the 
discriminative people of the United 
States for several generations to come! 
















Of course, this means moderate prices—notwith- 
standing Walnut’s superlative traits as a cabinet- 
wood—non-shrink, non-swell, non-warp (drawers 
slide easily, for 300 years if properly made)—and 
notwithstanding the rapidly growing insistence on 
American Walnut by the best American people 









The brochure de luxe on American Walnut is now ready 
for your library table. On your request it will come, 
with our compliments. Will you give us your name for a 
copy of the First Edition? Thank you. 











AMERICAN WatnutT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 1013, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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EIRLOOMS perpetuate family traditions. 
They become more valued with use, just 
as the antiques of our forefathers grew more 
beautiful with age. That is the real test of 
good furniture; to become better enjoyed the 


longer you have it. ‘ 
Berkey & Gay furniture serves one generation fl 
after another, losing none of its utility and grow- Wy 
ing more treasured with the passing years. Write 4 
us for name of nearest dealer. ry 
tn , B ra J in 
if 
qntle iA 
(FGR i 
Sui \F 
THI MARK 
3 4 < { 4 it ast ’ ‘tion 
rreV > ’ , . 7 - . . 
BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
$58 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids. Michigat 
119 West 40th Street. New York \ry 
al 
Nl 
Al 
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STEIN WAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 





known and loved and kept living — where fine music is daily 
food for the soul—there you will find the Steinway. It is but 
natural that this, the piano of the Immortals—the choice of such 
men as Liszt and Wagner and Gounod—should be also the 
choice of those who know and love and cherish their music. 


[\ those homes where the compositions of the Immortals are 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St.. New York 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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TAKING A BOOK WITH YOU | 


HEREVER you go, where- 

ever you happen to be, there 

are many intervals that can 
be enjoyably spent in reading. 


\ large book, a heavy book, or a 
thick book ts inconvenient to carry 
about, but there are rich literary 
treasures stored in light, portable 
pocket-editions that can be carried 


everywhere and read anywhere. 


hese volumes are not limited to 
essays and brief novels, but so 
long a story as Dickens’ “Bleak 
House’ has been published in a 
hound book 4!5x6'{ inches, 940 
pages, a book 5% of an inch thick 
and weighing only 9 ounces. 


This is possible because of a very 


thin paper we have developed — 


—— = 
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Warren’s India. It runs 1420 


smooth, white pages to the inch. 


Warren’s India, besides being 
used in encyclopedias and diction- 
aries, has been adopted by pub- 
lishers who appreciate the 
convenience to the public of light, 
compact books for pocket or 
hand-bag. 


The copy of “Bleak House” men- 
tioned above ts in the New Century 
Library,published by Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, New York. All the many 
books in this edition of standard 
works are printed on Warren’s India 
The next time you see a New 
Century book, give a moment’s con- 
sideration to the paper. Any good 


book deser ve s printingon good paper. 


S.D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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Printing Popers 




















Our Many-Tongued Ancestors 


tween all kinds of people a matter of 
constant occurrence. 


Born of the diverse nations of the 
earth, Americans appreciate, now more 
than ever before, the necessity for na- 
tional unity; one flag, one purpose, one 
form of patriotic understanding. 


A confusion of tongues makes for 
a confusion of ideas and principles. 
Everything which goes toward the up- 
building and maintenance of a one 
language people makes for national 
strength and national progress. 


Itis in such service that the Bell Tel- 
ephone has played so vital a part. Its 
wires reach every corner of the country, 
making intimate, personal speech be- 


\ PHONE ¢ 
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One Policy 


But the telephone is no interpreter. 
If its far reaching wires are to be ef- 
fective, those who use them must 
speak the same language. The tele- 
phone best serves those who have 
become one with us in speech. 


Yet uniformity of language is not 
enough from those who would gain 
the greatest good from the telephone, 
neither is financial support enough; 
for complete service makes essential 
true co-operation on the part of every 


subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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Py 6No. 513, Bracket. 
6 i ight, antique 
4 bronze hnish, $8.00 
West of Rockies, 8.50 
Col. silver finish, 10.00 
West of Reckes, 10.50 
f No. 53, Electrolier. 
t, antique 
‘ bronze finish, $27.75 
t West of Rockies, 28.75 
Col. silver fash 33.50 
P} West of Rockies, 34.0 
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let these attractive Miller Lighting Fixtures shed 
their mellow radiance from the walls of your home! 
Their artistic contours are complemented by their 
sturdy construction —for all Miller Fixtures are built 
to endure. 

Modern improvements in Miller manufacturing and 
broader distribution of Miller products have made the 
prices of Miller Fixtures less today than before the war. 


Write us and we wi ive you name of 
NeaTeEs accredited Willer dealer 


Edward Miller & Company  (/stahlished 1844) Meriden, Conn. 


(WANNA AAAS 
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MARMON 34 


A real post-war car is the 
new series Marmon, Both 
in features of design and 
accuracy of manufacture, it 
embodies lessons Jearned by 
the Marmon organization in 
building aircraft engines for 
the government. For <«per- 
formance,’” for smoothness 
of operation and for long life, 
it sets new standards for the 
automotive world. 


NORDYKE 4 MARMON COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Established 1861 
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uphold the most illustrious traditions of the clockmakers’ art. They are 
made with the same care; they display the same exquisite craftsmanship in 
material and design; and are worthy of a place in every home where Beauty 
and Utility are prized and bequeathed as heirlooms to future generations, 


Write for Catalog to Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


The Worlds Watch Over Time a eee 








Fine Music 
and Fine Furniture United 


O lovers of good music and good furniture, 
Brunswick Phonograph Models De Luxe have an 
ardent appeal. These classical cabinets are true repro- 
ductions of the wood craftsmanship of historic periods. 
Besides The Lombardi, Brunswick Models De Luxe 
include cabinets that are, in design, heritages of the ro- 
mantic past in the Manor Houses of England and the 
Chateaux of France. Modern art is expressed in the 
Gotham. 

The Brunswick Method of Musical Reproduction 
captivates music lovers by its attainment in clarity of 
expression and faithful rendition of the artist’s talent. 
Briefly, this method is based upon the Ultona and the 
Tone Amplifier—two features exclusively Brunswick. 

Our newest advancement is found in Brunswick 
Records. Noted directors interpret each selection. 
Thus we unite the talent of the artist with the genius of 
the composer. 

Write us for Brochure in colors describing all models 
in detail. Or ask any Brunswick dealer for a copy. 


THE BRU NSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 

exico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
819 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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LOMBARDI 














HE makers of the Chalmers 

have Produced a series of closed 
cars noticeable for their distinction 
and individuality. The rare com- 
bination of elegance and good taste 
is evident to a marked degree in 
the Chalmers Sedan. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 
CHALMERS MOTOR CO, 
OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Mu rph 
Varnis 
for fifty three 


years the 
invisible 
preserver 
of beautiful 


surfaces 
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4 Imagine Your Car Freshly Painted! Rather different from its present forlorn, 
M = down-at-the-heel appearance? Don’t stop at imagining! Paint it! 
t Do the work yourself in a few hours for a couple of dollars, with 
t 
i 
DA-COTE MOTOR CAR ENAMEL 
4 The old boat will look like a new car in a glass case! And not so far out of the way at 


that. This wonderful enamel protects and beautifies like a coating of tough, glass crystal. 


Dries overnight, Easy to puton, No oa or wrinkles or brush marks, 
Made by the makers of the famous Murphy Automobile Varnishes, 


Furnished in black, white and ten beautiful colors, For sale by 
dealers everywhere. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK CHICAGO 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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Twenty Thousand Products 


There is striking proof of the universal character of Crane service 
in the fact that no less than 20,000 articles—bathroom and kitchen 
appointments; heating, ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems; 
valves, fittings and steam specialties and plumbing and sanitary 
adjuncts in general—-are made by 


CRANE 


In addition, thousands of articles supplemental to the Crane line 
are manufactured by other firms from Crane patterns and designs, 
thus preserving uniformity of quality. When you can have the 
reliability you seek, in any one of Twenty Thousand specified 
forms, by the simple expedient of specifying “Crane,” there can 
be no reason for accepting anything less definite and complete. 
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The practical co-operation of our Engineering De- 
partment is always available to architects, builders 
and owners Advise us of your requirements 





THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 
} Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Springfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport atertown Pocatello 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines a Sekt Lake City 
| 4 — . New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnaté Omaha Great Falls den 
| Crane Valves—all types, Brooklyn uffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
q all sizes—are made to Philadelphia Rochester ulsa Detroit t. Paul Spokane Qctland 
- Newark Sevannah Oklahome City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle an Francisco 
supply every need Caméer Atlante Wichita Rockford Tacome Los Ange’ 


Duluth 
CRANE CO. 
636 S, MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


pv Ove 


23 WEST 460 ST.wEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PU_LIC 1S CORDIALLY INVITED 


Tyra 
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“Varnishes are just like people. 
Some of them are smooth at frst, 
but after long association you find 
that they’ve developed a lot of 
rough and disagreeable places. And 


some of them keep their fineness 
all through their life. 








| “T’ve introduced Berry Brothers’ varnish 
| products to a good many people in my long 
| 


ST I Eh 


years of work, and I've never found one 
that didn’tappreciate them more and more 
as time Went on, and didn’t like me better 
because of the good company I kept.” 





Thereis a Berry Brothers’ product, backed 
by sixty-two years of quality manufac- 
turing, for every varnish need. Liquid 
Granite, for floors; Berrycraft, for interior 
woodwork; Automobile Color Varnish; 
and scores of others for factory or home use. 


Be Sure to Send for Your Free 
Copy of ~ Beautiful Homes,’’ 


Handsomely Illustrated in Color 








Detroit, Michigan 
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~ANY, Inc., Satres Deprt., Pyratin Division, WILMINGTON, DEL 











” Easter—tor birthdays, weddings or 
y 4 anniversaries whenev er you would 
express remembrance, give Ivory Pyralin. The 
simple lines and the exquisite grain and color- 
ing of these toilet articles are completely cap- 
tivating. Toselecta gift of such evident util- 


ity and beauty is indeed an act of friendship. 


Each piece is stamped with the name, “ Ivory 
Pyralin,” in tiny gold letters—your assurance 
that it will not tarnish, chip or break; that 


it is easily cleaned and always in good taste. 


The smart shops will show you Ivory Pyralin 

complete sets or single articles—in a 
number of exclusive designs. You can al- 
ways obtain pieces of the same pattern to 


add to your set. 
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7 sheer loveliness of True Irish Linen — the 
delicate sense of luxury and exclusiveness with 
which it is associated, makes it the ideal fabric for 
intimate wear. 


Then, too, the present world scarcity of the flax 
from which Linen is made puts a still higher value 
on this the most desirable material for lingerie and 
light dresses—for boudoir and bed-room. 


True Irish Linen entails a pride of possession 
difficult to estimate in terms of currency—and 
more easily expressed in sentimental and inherent 
valuations. 


THE IRISH LINEN SOCIETY 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Nase 
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A peep into hosiery 
and dress history— 


reveals interesting and curi- 
ous comment on the value 
of the hosiery men and 
women wore, on which con- 
siderable money was lavished. 
For in the s of wigs and knee- 
breeche : fascinating in its 


beauty and charm — dominated the 
brilliant ensemble of dress. 


“Onyx” @ Hosiery 


is singularly reminiscent of the won- 
derful qualities hosiery possessed in 
those days,— and priced for every 
purse. 


ter shor 


Emery & BeersCompany,Ine. 


istributors 
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€AMHO WHITE LISLE 





MPRESSIONS count! That's 

why men are particular about 
their outward appearance. And, 
as fine outer clothing impresses 
others, fine body clothing makes 
even a stronger impression on 
yourself, 


You’re preparing now for the 
warm weather 


A MENTAL TONIC 


AMHO White Lisle. Notice the 
quality of the fabric, evenly spun 
from long, strong staples, the se- 
lect of the whole world’s cotton. 


And how cool during the 
warm summer months! For 
AMHO White Lisle absorbs the 
moisture of the body and pro- 

vides the pores 














prepare to get into ((izzzzz AEE with plenty of air, 
a suit of AMHO | Ki) keeping the skin 
White Lisle Body |) \ cool and dry and 
Clothing. Youwill i] Fine N comfortable. 
feel invigorated, \ 
. & ae ee IN AMHO Ww ; 
refreshed, cool. \| Underwear NI 9am bs — 
Ni _— 0 N -LOLE- "identified 
That is meee iN Is Invigorating \!  - gega ; 
: > ih! yt ¢ SU ‘ > 
AMHO White in Mentally Ni anc . is Made 
Lisle appeals to |® \{] in shirts and draw- 
your sense of per- hI and Physically \j} ers; all shapes; 
sonal refinement in| Nii knee length and 
from pong NG SET EEEEZE sleeveless, or three 
you see it in the OO ——r—X—"s—" 


box — hand - laun- 

dered, scrupulously clean, and of 
sheer purity. Lay the garment 
out. Notice how faultlessly it is 
tailored. Shaped by hand, it 
is accurately proportioned to 
fit you with ease and comfort. 


And examine the texture of 


~AMHO 


quarter length and 
one quarter sleeve 
—make your choice at any high 
grade shop. 

If you prefer union suits, ask for 
AMHO E.F.S. Cloth, Style Nos. 
940 or 950, a close relative of 
AMHO White Lisle. Its quality 


and purity commend it to you. 


PEasTeRED 
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Means Better Underwear 


AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY 


NEW BRITAIN (Established 1868) CONNECTICUT 
Makers of fine knitted underwear for men, women and children 
































FOLLOW THE ARROW 
AND YOU FOLLOW THE STYLE 









(luett, Peabody <7 (3..Jnc.,. Makers, Troy, RYE 
























W.L.DOUGLAS WAS PERMITTED 
TO ATTEND SCHOOL FOR SHORT 
PERIODS 
MONTHS WHEN THERE WERE 
SLACK SPELLSIN THE WORK 




























DURING THE WINTER 





BEGAN 
MANUFACTURING 
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AND “THE SHO. 
WOMEN) $7-00 $8.00 














W.L.Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct 
to the wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing 
profits are eliminated. W.L.Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the money in this country. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the bottom 
guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


be produced for the price. 


tamping the price on every pair of shoes 

as a protection against high prices and 
unreasonable profits is only one example of 
the constant endeavor of W. L. Douglas to 
protect his customers. W.L. Douglas name 
on shoes is his pledge that they are the 
best in materials, workmanship and _ style 
possible to produce at the price. Into every 
pair go the results of sixty-seven years ex- 
perience in making shoes, dating back to 
the time when W. L. Douglas was a lad of 
seven, pegging shoes. 


CAUTION—Insist upon having W.L.Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainly 
stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory. Carefully examine the stamped 
price on the sole, if it has been changed or mutilated in any way, BEWARE of FRAUD 


For sale by 107 W.L. Douglas stores and over 9000 
W.L. Douglas dealers,or can be ordered direct from 


y.L. ? s,ore W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
W.L. Douglas by mail. Send for booklet telling how 134 Spark Street, 
» Brockton, Mass. 


to order shoes through the mail, postage free 


BOYS’ | 

SHOES 

HOLDS ITS SHAPE” sap ad | 
$92° & $1022 SHOES |:550 | 











Y . ~ u 

Y OCCASIONALLY HE HAD TO FACE 
PUNISHMENT FOR TARDINESS 

Ve BECAUSE HE WAS KEPT AT THE 


Ve WORK BENCH PEGGING SHOES 
UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE 

































"The quality of W.L. Douglas product is guar- 

anteed by more than40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the 
leadersin the fashion centers of America. They 
are made in a well-equipped factory at Brock- 
ton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of 
experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the 
price that money can buy. The retail prices 
are the same everywhere. They cost no more 


in San Francisco than they do in New York. 
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Men who wear ADLER-ROcHESTER Clothes know that their gar- 


ai 


ments are the product of a master designer who uses only the 


67s to 


best of materials to achieve unusual individuality. This Spring's 


offerings of ADLER- ROCHESTER models are examples of the high- 


» (And 


iy 
Pa 


est development of the art of creating ready-to-wear clothing. 


for your copy of ur Style Book, LL, Avver, Bros, & Co., Rochester 
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SPURWCOD | TROTWOOD 


eo are two ways to identify a quality starched collar at 
the popular price. When you see it in a store, you can look 
for the Earl & Wilson trademark. When you hear its name 
mentioned, you know it is an Earl & Wilson Collar if its name 
ends in “—wood” like Trotwood, Sparkwood or Cedarwood. 











EARL & WILSON 
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CAANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 








‘ siagiie » A... hb a na ae 
The Four-Passenger Chandler Dispatc Car : 


MANY CHOOSE 'THE 
CHANDLER DISPATCH 


ANY admirers of theChand- four adults in perfect comfort. It 
ler Six choose the Chandler is of most beautiful design and 
finish; mounted on the standard 
Chandler chassis, famous for its 
mechanical excellence. 


Dispatch. For two years this 
model has outsold all other cars of 


the so-called sport type. Its popu- : 

You are asked to pay much 

more for cars which might per- 

; haps be compared with the Chand- 

The new series Dispatch is a Jer, And cheap cars sell for but 
snappy, handsome car, seating little less. 

SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 Four-Pussenger Coupe, $2795 Limousine, $3395 
(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 


larity is one of the high spots in 


motordom 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cable Address: ““CHANMOTOR” 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 
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When the Dual Valve Six Pierce-Arrow swiftness and of rest. In traffic or in the 
strikes its natural touring gait, there is open, up hill or on the level, available 
the smoothness of an aeroplane flight. though they be, the gears are but seldom 
There is a sense of security, of silence, of needed,such is the magicof amplepower. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY Buffalo New York 




















Four Times the Value! 


Other things being approximately equal, an advertisement 
in a high-grade monthly magazine is worth four times as 
much as the same advertisement in a weekly publication of 
similar appeal. For assuredly the life of ‘‘a piece of copy” 
can be no longer than the life of the medium that contains 


it. And on its life must its value in large measure depend. 


This month’s magazine becomes 
*old’”’ only when next month’s 
appears. This week’s magazine 
expects to be superseded in its 
reader’s interest seven days 
hence, when the following issue 
bids for his favor. And each type 
of publication is built up edito- 
rially with these facts in mind. 
a 

Another point: With a page 
universally considered the dom- 
inating unit of advertising 
space, mark the advantage of 
the monthly periodical over the 
weekly. Note how radically the 
problem of satisfactory year- 
round representation simplifies 
itself in the former. Twelve pages 
against fifty-two! An equally 
impressive showing — at consid- 
erably less than one-fourth the 
cost ! 2 Ve 

There are countless ways of judg- 
ing advertising value, however. 


&€ @ ®@ 


Here’s Entree to 750, 


had A LFS 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





Some choose solely on a “ rate- 
per -line- per-thousand ”’ basis. 
Others have products the very 
nature of which demands a 
“strictly class”’ selection. Oc- 
casionally personal bias enters 
in. Then an individual’s own 
preferences become determining 
factors. 

@@e 
The magazines comprising The 
Quality Group make a distinct 
appeal to all thoughtful buyers 
of advertising space, just as they 
do to all thoughtful buyers of 
advertised goods. Better-type 
readers— over three-quarters of 
a million of them—are more 
than ordinarily worth while 
reaching. 

@e@e 
Do they know your product? 
Of their ability to buy it there 
can be no question. 

eee 


000 Quality Homes: 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD'S WORK 
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CREATIVE GENIUS 

REATIVE genius, whether it 

builds cathedrals or motor 
cars, is never satisfied, never at the 
end of its endeavor. Year by year 
the creative genius of Apperson 
Brothers has enriched the motor 
car industry; mechanically and 
artistically. 
Creative genius made the first side 
door car; first double opposed 
motor; first float feed carburetor; 
first electric ignition. The Apper- 
son motor of today, simplified with 
eighty less parts, is the culmina- 
tion of Apperson creative genius. 
As a result Apperson rushes from 
one mile an hour to 40 miles in high 
in 20 seconds; brakes to a dead stop 
from 40 miles in 4 seconds; turns 
on 130 inch wheel base in a 38% 
foot circle. Drive an Apperson 
first—then decide. 
Apperson Bros. Automobile Co, 

Kokomo, Indiana 











Export Department 
One Hundred W. Fifty-Seventh St, 
New York City 
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The NEW SERIES HAYNES BROUGHAM 


OMANCE, social distinction, trav- 
eling luxury—these distinguished 
the Brougham in the old days of fine 
coaches and manners. In 
creating the new series Haynes 
Brougham all the richness of appear- 
ance and supreme comfort of travel 
have been restored, with the added 
improvement of 


motoring flexibility 


cok nial 


The charming lines of the body appeal 
as much as do the wide doors, the 
leep-upholstered div thich forms 
Geepru] 10istere aivan which orms 
the rear seat, the exquisite fittings and 
all the other thoughtfully incorporated 
conveniences which are so greatly ad- 
mired by car connoisseurs. Exteriorly 
the new series Haynes Brougham 

















CHARACTER C 


conveys an expression of richness, ex- 
clusiveness and dignity. The new 
series Haynes Brougham seats com- 
fortably five passengers. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now 
exhibited by the Government at the 
Smithsonian Institution, National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C., was in 
vented, designed and built by Elwood 
Haynes, in 1893. 


The beautiful Haynes Brochure, de- 
scriptive of all the new 1920 and new 
series Haynes character cars, will be 
niiiad : aaiiaael AS: tvess 
mated to you upon re quest, /\ddress 
Department 416, 


Tue Haynes AUTOMOBILE 
Koxomo, INDIANA + ¢ + 


Dy 


ComPANY 


U.S. A. 
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we Beauty -» Strength - Power -* Comfort 
> 1AQS 3° THE HAYNES 1s AMERICA’S FIRST CAR g 7020 
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Db = ice THE NEW SIX-48 TOURING _ 4 
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yi - 
¥i MODERN MOTOR CARS \) 
t ‘ 
“4 ‘ HE straight lines and manifold squares ° 
ms of the Moon design harmonize into fin- * 
ished beauty, whether seen as a whole or 
| sighted in the long lines of the hood from 
| over the steering wheel. Every line, from , 
hw the sharp angles of the deep, nickel-silver 
$3) radiator back to the tilt of the extra wheel, ‘ 
y conforms to the symmetry of its custom- ‘ 
§ built appearance. 
/ MOON MoToR CAR CO. ___°ST. LOUIS, U. 8. A. 
ry 
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MACBETH 


Principles! 


Principles of science and of ethics combine in the Macbeth green vis 
, i : ; 
Scientific principles control and direct the light so that the strict 
+ an aceliee il ia i Ee Sees 
Principies Of courtesy are honorably ovpserved. 
No blinding barrier of glare obstructs the freedom of the road. Five 


horizontally inclined prisms bend the light downward in far shooti 


ee ae eee ; 
brilliance on the road. Four vertical cylindrical prisms behind them 
spread the light and make it uniform throughout the ited area. All 








upward rays are re-directed down—no affronting beams escape to | 

and dazzle. 

On United States battleships and in lighthouses—on all makes of cars 
Macbeth lenses give distinguished service. Add beauty to your car 

and safety to your driving with the green visor lenses. They distinguish 

and mark it the car of a gentleman. 

Price per pair $5.25—Denver and West $5.75—Canada $6 —Winnipe} and West $6.50 

MACBETH-EVANS GLASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Branch Office Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; 
idelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco 





Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 























Simple Reasons for Better Mileage 


Though thousands upon thousands of Mohawk Tires are 
in use throughout the country today—not in one of them 
has even an ounce ofthe many cost-cutting (but quality 
reducing) rubber substitutes been used. 

Every one of these tires has been made by hand—for the 
sake of perfect uniformity and maximum wearing qualities. 


Experts only have been employed to build them—upon not 
one will you find the handmark of an inexperienced 
craftsman. 


For seven years this standard of quality has been maintained 
without one single season’s, day’s or even hour’s deviation. 


Good dealers everywhere handle them 


MOHAWK RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Kansas City Dallas Sap Francisco Los Angeles 











DISTEEL WHEELS 


he Wheels tha é Complete the ar 





HE single outstanding fact that Disteel Wheels 
are now either standard or optional equipment on 
thirty-eight different makes of American motor cars, 
constituting the quality of the industry, is the best 
evidence of Disteel Wheels’ supremacy and prestige. 


DETROIT PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
DETROIT NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 


HE “Larchmont” Four Pass- 

enger Model has been called 
the ideal “Young Man's” Car, but 
it appears to have just as many 
friends among the older folks. 


It is smart—there can be no 
question about that—but it is the 
smartness of good taste and refine- 
ment. It both looks and acts the 
part of a thoroughbred. 


Please remember that the produc- 
tion schedule on this model is 
limited. Our dealer will be in much 
better position to meet your require- 
ments in regard to delivery if you 
place your order now. 





Paice-Detrorr Motor Car Co. Detroit 
Manufacturers of Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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Columbia Grafonola 





In Period Designs 


This beautiful Italian Renaissance Period 
Grafonola is a reproduction of one of the fine 
examples of Renaissance furniture that have 
come down to us through the centuries, rever- 
enced for their matchless loveliness of design. 
ind carving. A true copy of a priceless old 
romnagones Lange Italian cabinet, it is a rarely beautiful and 


artistic piece of furniture, and at the same 


time a matchless musical instrument. 


Renaissance 





design is one of 27 different 
Period Models of the Columbia ; 
* ae 
Grafonola. All Period Design YM 
Grafonolas are operated by elec- 
tric current, motor starting and stopping auto- 
itically. This particular model has accommoda y 
tion for 8c records. 
/ 


Columbia ‘Period Grafonolas, $300 to 


$2100° Standard Models up to $300. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NewYork 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E.C, 
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with @ touch of the Onent 
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T is the Glorious Tone of the Chickering 
that distinguishes it above all other pianos 
Exquisitely sweet and of great richness and 
power, it has delighted discriminating music 
L.§ lovers for nearly a century.-~ -~ - 


~ 





i (=> C= Made at the Great Chickenng 
r ke ri ng} Factories. Boston. Massachusetts 
Pranosayr’ - 
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ts and all the music you 























THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


TT'HE proof that people interested in any fine car, not only because of what it 

fine cars are also interested in low gives in extra performance, but also on 
upkeep costs, slower depreciation and account of what it eliminates in the way 
greater comfort, is found in the turn from — of routine care and trouble. Its owners 
heavy, rigid cars to the light weight and average: 


; e ear 20 mi to ft rallon lin 
flexible Franklin Sedan. ( gasoline 


12,500 miles 1 set of tires 
It has the most rapidly increasing sale of 50% slower yearly depreciation, 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














Wonderfal 
fragrance of 
La Bohéme 

Like fir 
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Bohéme perfume. 








































Investment Opportunities 
How to weigh them 


AKE home with you our Purchase Sheet for Investors. 

It is indispensable to anyone who intends to get the best 
out of the field. It contains information gathered as a result 
of careful investigation throughout the world. 


The April sheet spreads before you facts about more than 
20 issues of United States and Foreign Government Bonds, a 
wide range of Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and Realty 
Bonds and Preferred Stocks, all recommended as investments. 

In addition you will find 17 Municipal Bonds, exempt 
under Federal Income Tax, many being tax-free in certain 
states. 

If you have funds to invest or re-invest at this time, you 
may turn to these securities knowing that we consider each issue 
desirable in its class. 

This April Purchase Sheet will be found at any of the 
offices or will be mailed to you on request. You ought to have 


it. Don’t invest until you get it. Ask for—T. 124 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A Nationa Investment Service — More than 50 correspondent offices 
in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires, 
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Interesting 


Influences 


of the 
Monetary Situation 


By JOUN GRANT DATER 


3 © 92 LTHOUGIL such well- 
“SOS 4) established indices of 
business volumes as 


WEN ein , 

§ 4° A Nat bank clearances, foreign 
as j trade, building opera- 
(ey 

V Sea ee tions, iron and_ steel 
2 SUES ES production, and the like 
bear testimony of a large measure of in- 
dustrial activity in the country at this 
time, the signs of hesitation, first noticed 
by the commercial agencies at the begin- 
ning of the year, have become increas- 
ingly apparent of late and seem to be of 
\ progressive character. There is noth- 
ing final or conclusive as yet, of course, 
in the tendency toward contraction as 
disclosed by the smaller volume of bank 
clearings from week to week; that is, 
there are no clear indications that the 
decreases, which are neither large nor 
uniform, arise from other than passing 
and temporary causes, such, for instance, 
as the unusually severe winter, which 
has accentuated the difficulties experi- 
enced by the railways, with their present 
inadequate equipment, in conducting 
transportation. 


SMALLER BANK CLEARINGS 


HERE have been several occasions 

in the past, and a notable one 
about a dozen years ago, when the in- 
ability of the railroads to relieve the con- 
gestion at terminal points or provide the 
facilities for the free movement of freight 


has reacted harmfully upon the entire 


industry of the country, and it is not 





impossible that the relatively slight con- 
trac ‘tion in bus ine ss, re flected in the 
bank clearings now, is due primarily to 
that cause. In any event ths delays and 
difficulties attendant upon securing fuel 
and raw materials and delivering finished 
products have been a very serious matter 
for special lines of industry and must 
have entailed heavy losses upon mer- 
chants and manufacturers. That the 
consequences of a freight congestion as 
severe as that experienced this winter 
might reflect in the bank exchanges 
arises out of the fact that fully 99 per 
cent. of the country’s business is trans- 
acted on credit and settled with checks 
passed through the clearing hovses. 


| ANK clearings gain ibcie signifi- 

cance as a well-nigh infallible meas- 
ure of financial and commercial activity 
in consequence of this extensive employ- 
ment of credit instruments, for, natu- 
rally, the volume of checks in daily use 
expands or contracts in direct ratio to 
the volume of trade. What the business 
of the country amounts to at this time 
may be illustrated by the subjoined fig- 
ures, compiled by The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, showing the aggre- 
gate exchanges of all the clearing-houses 
of the country for a series of weeks, this 
year and last: 


Week 

Ending 1919-20 1918-19 

Dec. 6  $9,703,349,000 $7.315.464,000 

~ $,917,230,000 6,997 597 000 
20 10,315,136,000 — 7,350,698,000 














BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Week Ending 1919-20 1918-19 


Dec. 27 8.046,940,000 6,239.298 000 
Jan. 3 9.559.155.0000 = 7.397.769,000 
, ao 9 818,599,000 7.209, 870,000 

17 9,836 ,272,000 7,642,500,000 

24 $8,747,897 ,000 6,917,895,000 

“ 3} 8,291 ,989,000 6,689 311,000 

Feb. 7 9,145,677 ,000 6,844,621,000 
~ 7.646.925 000 5,887 ,522,000 

21 $591,517 ,000 5.647 ,878,000 

28 7.347 307,000 7,293,247 ,000 


HESITATION IN INDUSTRY 


Serer the foregoing it is apparent 

that the country is upon a dis- 
tinctly higher plane of activity now than 
a year ago, though some part of the large 
volume of clearances is attributable to 
the higher range of prices. It is also 
clear that, while the sum total of busi- 
ness adjusted by checks passed through 
the clearing houses in December aver- 
aged a trifle more than in January, and 
that while this in turn was in excess of 
the February total, the signs of con- 
traction were not pronounced until 
about the middle of January. The first 
important decrease—no note being 
taken of the falling off under the date of 
December 27, as that was due to the 
suspension of Christmas buying—oc- 
curred in the week ending January 24. 
This, oddly enough, synchronizes with 
the action of the Federal Reserve Board 
in advancing the rates of rediscount, 
which was taken on January 22. Since 
that date, whether as a result in part of 
the freight congestion already mentioned 
or whether as a consequence of more 
serious economic problems, the contrac- 
tion has been more pronounced. 


HERE can be little or no doubt 

that some part of the hesitation in 
general industry springs from uncer- 
tainty regarding the future, particularly 
as to the impelling cause of the incipient 
reaction. If it should develop that this 
centers in nothing more serious than the 
congested and inefficient condition of 
the railways the situation is one which, 
while troublesome and expensive to in- 
dividual shippers, need not give the coun- 
try as a whole any deep concern. This 
because the measure of activity is still 
so large as to tax the productive capacity 
of numerous important industries and 





burden banking resources. A little re- 
laxation, therefore, pending the adjust- 
ment of a temporarily disturbing influ- 
ence, might even be regarded by the 
community in general as a benefit rather 
than a detriment. But the matter would 
assume a different and a far more dis 
quieting aspect if the contraction has 
been brought about by the over-expan- 
sion of credit, the strain in the money 
market, the demoralization of the for 
eign exchanges, and the belief that th. 
apex of the great forward movement has 
been definitely attained. 


MUST RESTORE EQUILIBRIUM 


VERY one realizes that the existing 

conditions are wholly abnormal, 
and that sooner or later an equilibrium 
must be restored, and it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that this is possibl 
only through an industrial reaction o! 
considerable proportions. Whether suc! 
a reaction is at hand, as a result of the 
announced determination of the Federa! 
Reserve Board to revise its discount 
rates from time to time with the view of 
checking the further expansion of loans 
“to induce a healthy liquidation,” is a 
question which time alone can deter- 
mine. Up to the present the efforts of the 
Reserve Board to correct the situation 
by marking up the rediscount rates have 
proved futile, for the bill holdings, dis- 
counts granted against the Government 
war obligations and circulating notes 
have expanded steadily and they are 
now substantially the largest of record. 
As contrasted with a year ago, the state- 
ment of February 20, last, showed total 
discounts $2,890,227,000, an increase of 
801,853,000; Federal Reserve notes 
$2,977, 124,000, a gain of $510,876,000; 
and reserves $2,035,440,000, a decrease 
of $156,092,000. 


A’ a result of expanding liabilities 
and falling reserves the ratio of 
gold reserves to deposit and note liabili- 
ties combined, which stood at 53.9 per 
cent. a year ago, has been reduced to 
41.3 per cent. When you recall that the 
Federal Reserve banks hold the ultimate 
reserves of the country and that under 
the law they are required to maintain a 
gold reserve of 40 per cent. against their 
circulating notes and 35 per cent. against 












































A New York Banking Connection 


N ANY manufacturers and merchants outside of New York 
City find it advantageous, when consistent with their local 
banking connections, to maintain an account with this Company. 





New York is the financial center ot ing facilities of the financial centers of 
America, if not of the world; it 1s the the world. It opens to vou the facilities 
center of the country’s foreign exchange for information and | 1 ervic 
business; it is the country’s chiet com- edad to the inet nati , 
atro le TO ( irtn I 

mercial Market; it 1s the greatest port for . 

2° re I Company, covering every domestic and 
foreign trade. A fully-equipped New é : 
"es, a forelgn banking, Investment, and trust 


York banking institution, working for 


your interests, can assist you materially 


in your domestic and foreign business. i te wculid niet ceils wii wide 
An account with this Company enables eames. irrangements, we should be 
you to make settlements direct with New glad to discuss with you personally or 
York funds, It puts you in close and by correspondence the advantages of 
immediate contact with the foreign bank- New York banking relations with us. 


Booklets describing our various services will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York London Liverpool] Paris Havre Brussels 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


their net deposits, it is clear that a total 
gold reserve of but 41.3 per cent. against 
combined deposit and note liabilities is 
entirely too small. The situation is not 
comparable, of course, with that which 
prevailed under the old national banking 
system upon occasions of unusual indus- 
trial activity; just prior to the panic of 
1907, for instance, for at that time of 
overexpansion the bank reserves were 
divided. The inflation of credit is far 
yreater now, of course, than it was prior 
to the 1907 collapse, but there is a wide 
difference between conditions then and 
now, for on the earlier date the reserves 
were maintained by the individual 
banks and were unavailable, whereas 
now they are mobilized in the Reserve 
banks and are available for the protec- 
tion of all banks. 


LIMIT OF EXPANSION ATTAINED 


l UT the margin of reserves over and 

above the legal requirements of the 
combined Federal Reserve banks does 
not admit of any further material ex- 
pansion of note issues or discounts. The 
inflation which the system not only made 
possible, hut which was encouraged by 
the Treasury and condoned by the 
Federal Reserve Board has progressed 
as far as it can with safety, and even 
farther in some instances, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, late in February, dis- 
closed an actual deficit in the ratio of its 
reserves to deposits. That is, after set- 
ting aside the 40 per cent. of gold to 
cover its circulating notes, the amount 
remaining was but 33.9 per cent. of the 
deposit liabilities, against which it is 
required by the Act to maintain 35 per 
cent. The deficiency was only a trifle, to 
be sure, and it was made good imme- 
diately, but the incident attracted wide- 
spread attention, because the impair- 
ment of reserves was the first actual de- 
ficiency reported by a Reserve bank 
since the system was inaugurated in 
1914. 


HE monetary situation has been the 
dominating influence in the finan- 
cial and commercial markets for a long 
time past and it bids fair to continue as 
such for some time to come, or until the 
Federal Reserve Board finds a solution 





for the problem. That the Board has not 
succeeded in doing so thus far is appar 
ent even to a casual observer, for in- 
stead of forcing a contraction through 
advances in the rates of rediscount the 
loans and discounts and the note issues 
of the institutions have expanded the 
more, until they assume actually threat- 
ening proportions. This is due in large 
part to the continuance of a lower or 
preferential discount rate on war paper, 
as against bills secured by commercial 
paper, the rates established in January 
specifying 434 per cent. against Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness, 51% per cent. 
against Liberty and Victory bonds and 
notes, and 6 per cent. against commercial 
paper. The natural result of this, of 
course, has been the substitution of war 
paper at the low rates for commercial 
paper at the high rates and thus pre- 
vented the contraction of loans which 
was sought. 


SUBORDINATED TO THE GOVERNMENT 


NOLLOWING the disclosure of the 

4 <pgitnig’ A “ 
l deficit in the reserve ratio of the 
New York Reserve Bank the rate of re- 
discount for paper secured by the cer- 
tificates of indebtedness was advanced 
from 434 to 5 per cent. but this is so 
trifling that it is difficult to see wherein 
it will change the situation, and as a 
matter of fact the Federal Reserve Bank 
Statement immediately following this 
action showed a still further expansion of 
loans and discounts and circulating note 
issues. The difficulty with the money 
market now, and for a year and more 
past, originated, of course, in the sub- 
ordination of the Federal Reserve banks 
to the Treasury Department and the ex- 
cessive use of the institutions in the 
financial undertakings of the Govern- 
ment. This was never contemplated 
at least not to the extent to which it has 
been carried—when the Federal Reserve 
System, which was framed to serve the 
business interests of the country, was 
inaugurated. 


RUE it is, without doubt, that See- 
tion 13 of the Federal Reserve Act 
makes a special provision for the redis- 
count of paper secured by the bonds and 
notes of the United States Government, 














































































The Wisdom 
of Facts 


Sound business judgments are 
guided by facts. 

The business interests served 
by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York are large. 
Through its extensive relations 
with the structure of commerce 
and industry, this Bank is able to 
draw widely from original sources 
for the facts of business. It de- 
votes unusual effort to gathering 
and presenting these facts to its 
friends. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 
SNK OR 


~/_1839 
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Enlarged Building Mercantile Trust Co. 





Safe Bonds 
for Your Savings 


Bonds that we have selected from 
a nation-wide market and bought 
for our own account after our usual 


careful investigation. They are, 
therefore, among the safest invest- 
ments to be had and merit your 
fullest confidence, because they 
have as security properties and 
earnings far in excess of amounts 
required for payment of principal 
and interest. 


They present a wide range of ma- 
turities, localities and interest 
yields, ranging from 414 to 7 per 
cent, and indenominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000 


The fact that the Mercantile Trust 
Company is one of the largest and 
most influential fnancial institu- 
tions of the United States means 
that your investment orders are in 
reliable hands when placed with us. 


Write for valuable investment lit- 
erature, telling all about the various 
bond issues we now have. It will 
be sent without charge or obliga- 
tion if you specify Circular HB 16. 


Bond Department 


. 
Mercantile by st Company 
Reserve System Supervision 

ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
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but no one foresaw the war or realized 
that the exception made in favor oj 
Government obligations would impaii 
the efficiency of the system so far as 
commercial borrowers were concerned 
This, of course, arises out of the exten 
sive holdings of war obligations, which 
absorb a large proportion of the re 
sources of banks and which for various 
reasons are granted a preferential treat 
ment in arranging loans and the like. 
Aggregate discounts and bills on hand, 
according to the Federal Reserve Bank 
Statement of February 20, amounted to 
$2,890,227,000, of which $1,525,203,000 
was secured by Government war obli 
gations. In addition the Reserve banks 
held $268,610,000 United States  cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and $26,838,000 
Government bonds and Victory notes. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
Federal Board would have an easier 
problem to deal with if it did not have 
to show preferences and could deal with 
all its discounts and security holdings 


alike. 


AN UNCLOSED CHAPTER 


N an address delivered before the 

Massachusetts Bankers’ Association 
at Boston recently, Governor Harding 
of the Federal Reserve Board took oc- 
casion to say that, “The story of our 
war financing will constitute a brilliant 
chapter in the country’s history.” That 
such may be the verdict of the future is 
possibly the case, but the merchants and 
the manufacturers who are feeling the 
credit strain, which is directly traceable 
to the war financing, and the individuals 
who have been forced to sell securities 
of every description, including Liberty 
bonds and Victory notes, at a loss do not 
appear to hold that opinion now. The 
successful flotation of the war loans at 
less than the true worth of investment 
capital—a feature which has entailed 
heavy losses upon the innocent pur- 
chasers—was made possible by the 
patriotism of the community and by re- 
course to inflation, from which the coun 
try is now suffering acutely. To many 
persons it does not seem as though the 
“brilliant chapter’’ which Governor 
Harding mentions can be closed until 
deflation has been accomplished and the 
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An active ally to business 


New England manufacturing has thrived steadily 
since colonial days. In wool and cotton textiles, shoes, 
paper, leather and machinery in which New England 
leads, the yearly production now exceeds three billion 
dollars in value. 


Working side by side with these industries, The 
National Shawmut Bank renders a banking service 
as valuable as it is complete. Personal interest in 
the business of clients is the foundation of the close 
relationship between this bank and New England 
business men. 


The National Shawmut Bank studies markets and 
marketing methods systematically. In financing the 
sale and shipment of merchandise, it offers complete 
facilities. Trade and credit data are available to cus- 
tomers. Collections are made, credits arranged, ac- 
ceptances bought and sold. Direct connections in 
all commercial centers promote quick service. 

As an institution closely linked with New England 
manufacture and trade, The National Shawmut Bank 


invites additional business from nearby and distant 
points. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
Resources over $250,000,000 
Correspondence cordially invited. Our booklets, “The Far East’’, © Acceptances’, 


“Scandinavia” and ‘The Webb Law” discuss the most satisfactory methods of 
handling and developing foreign business. Write for copies. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 





| ae 
| An Indestructible 


Security 
650,000,000 Tons of Coal 
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Located in a_prosper- 

ous, growing community. 
Served by the main line 

of a big trunk railroad. 


Mined 


modern machinery. 


with the most 
Operated by an experi- 
enced and successful or- 
ganization. 
Definitely valuable by 
reason of natural advan- 
tages and low cost of pro- 


duction, 
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protect the bondholders’ 
investment of half a cent 
per ton. 


The first mortgage 
bonds backed by this 
security pay an in- 
come of seven per 
cent., and there are 
175 monthly matu- 
rities to choose from. 


Ask for Circular No. 1069 HA 
Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


EST. 1865) (INC. 1918 
10 South La Salle St., Chicago 
Bb h Offices: Detroit, Cleveland, St. I Ss, Milwauk 
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mischief which has followed in the train 
of inflation—namely, exorbitant prices, 
extravagance, and waste—has been cor- 
rected. 


HIS, admittedly, is a difficult task, 

and Governor Harding himself, in 
the address already referred to, says 
that, “It is probable that several years 
will elapse before an ideal relationship 
can be established and normal conditions 
restored. During the transition period,” 
he added, “there should be an effective 
control of credits, gradual liquidation, 
and such temporary expansion only as 
may be necessary to meet seasonal re- 
quirements and emergencies.” It is to be 
hoped that an equilibrium can be 
brought about by just such an easy 
and gradual process as Governor Har- 
ding outlines, and it may be possible, for, 
despite the exorbitant level of prices, 
there is said to be no great accumulation 
of merchandise; the purchasing power 
of the community is still considerable, 
and, aside from that, Europe will have to 
buy certain raw materials here despite 
the depreciation and demoralization of 
foreign exchange rates. All this may act 
as a sustaining and stabilizing influence 
and temper the forces of contraction. 


ORDERLY RETREATS 


[ PON the other hand, however, it is 
very difficult to bring about a 


“gradual liquidation ’’—that is, to force 
a decline in prices through a control of 
credit that will at all times proceed in an 
orderly fashion. A reactionary move- 
ment at its inception may show a disci- 
pline as perfect and a confidence as sure 
as Napoleon's army at the beginning of 
the retreat from Moscow. Whether it 
will be thrown into a disorder as great 
as that which characterized the crossing 
of the Beresina depends upon  subse- 
quent developments, but practically 
every well-defined era of industrial de- 
pression has had its intervals of great 
demoralization. No one ever knows 
when a reaction in business sets in how 
far it may run, but in a general way 
action and reaction are equal, and if 
prices have advanced to a very high 
level they are likely to fall to an ex- 
tremely low point. Not infrequently 
they are carried on a decline to a level 


AND DISORDERLY 














New England Industries 


EW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES for over 100 years 
have represented STABILITY, SECURITY and 
PROFITABLE . OPERATION. 


Since 1868 the BROWN COMPANY (Formerly Berlin 
Mills) of Berlin, N. H. and Portland, Maine, has grown 
from a small beginning to its present position of the 
largest manufacturer in this country of bleached 


sulphite fiber, pulp and kraft wrapping paper. 


THE BROWN COMPANY SERIES “A” 6% DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS are a first claim subject only to 
$3,450,000 existing mortgages on assets in excess of 
$50,000,000 and earnings of nearly seven times in- 
terest requirements. 


Gross sales in recent years have averaged in excess 


of $23,000,000 annually, 


We recommend these Bonds as a prime industrial 
investment and offer the unsold maturities from 
November 15, 1920 to 1935 inclusive, at prices to 
yield about 6.15%. 


Descriptive Circular On Request 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON K \ . NEW YORK 
PORTLAND In vestment Securities CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT 
Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 

















Bonds Reinforced 
by Greenebaum 
Bank Supervision 
Offer Maximum Safety 


Cautious investors who have chosen to 
invest in Real Estate Bonds should ex- 
ercise equal discretion in selecting their 
investment banker. 


Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, because of its financial strength, 
65-year safety record, and complete 
banking facilities, is able to offer invest- 
ments of the highest type, supported by 
every modern service. 

Sign and mail the coupon below to ob- 
tain a copy of the “ Investors’ Guide’’ 
presenting details of several well-secured 
6°, Real Estate Mortgage Bonds in 
denominations of $100, $500, and $1000. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


OLDEST BANKING HOUSE IN CHICAGO 
La Salle and Madison Streets 
Many Cities 


ND SURPLUS $2,000,000 





Correspondents in 


CAPITAL A 


GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill 


ae current Investors’ Guide to 
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advance 
started, for fewer persons are disposed 
to buy in faling than in rising markets 


that from which the 


A LTHOUGH the © stringency of 
money resulting from an overex- 
pansion of loans and a strain of credit 
is the dominating influence, other factors 
have developed in the markets which 
tend also toward industrial contraction. 
Take the foreign trade statement for 
January, for instance. While the severe 
depreciation of exchange, which estab- 
lished new low records in February, has 
not reflected as vet in reduced exports, a 
development which is regarded as a cer- 
tainty by foreign bankers, it surely is 
making its influence felt in larger im- 
ports. The exports for the interval 
amounted to $731,000,000, which com- 
pares with $682,000,000 in December 
and with $623,000,000 in January, 1919. 
The imports reached the very large total 
of $474,.000,000 as against $381,000,000 
in December and $213,000,000 in Janu- 
ary last year. For the seven months of 
the fiscal vear, to and including January, 
exports amounted to  $4,594,000,000 
against $3,797,000,000 in’ the corre- 
sponding interval a year ago, while im- 
ports expanded to $2,768,000,000, which 
contrasts with $1,698,000,000 in 1919. 


PRICES MUST COME DOWN 
T is apparent from the foregoing that 
imports are Increasing now more rap- 
idly than exports, and the belief is quite 
general that the tendency will continue 
and may eventually have a very decided 
influence upon the prices of numerous 
domestic articles. It is now possible, for 
instance, through the depreciation of ex- 
change to purchase various — things 
abroad to better advantage than here, 
and this also is likely to reduce values in 
time. The growing irritation over the 
high cost of living is another feature 
which tends toward industrial contrac- 
tion. While there has been, and still is, a 
disposition on the part of many persons 
who never heretofore have had any 
large amount of money at their disposal 
to pay any price that was asked for an 
article, the inclination is not as pro- 


nounced as it was. In some instances 


this may be due to the frittering away 

















The Federal Income Tax caused this 
client to rearrange his investments 
to get a greater nef return for 1920, 


Primarily because of their freedom 
from Income Tax, he reinvested his 
funds, upon the maturity of his tax- 
able securities, in Municipal Bonds 
of our selection. How he increased 
his nef return $1,240 is graphically 
shown above. 


Municipal Bonds are particularly 
attractive at this time because of 
their freedom from Income Tax. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 














He Increased His Net Income $1,240 
Through Re-investment. 


Their absolute security and great 
stability free one from investment 
worry. Municipal Bonds can be 
readily converted if desired. 


Our long experience and nation- 
wide facilities enable us to offer you 
exceptional financial service. Write 
us and let us show you how you can 
rearrange your holdings to increase 
your net income for 1920. We will 
also be pleased to send you our free 
booklet “Bonds as safe as our cities.” 


Kindly address Dept. D-4 


William [2.Compton Company 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
“‘Over a Quarter Century in this Business** 


Cincinnati New Orleans 









































EXPERIENCE 


HE Bond Department of this Bank 
offers you a seasoned experience and 


a willing service of cooperation in your 
consideration of Bond offerings in the 
Pacifie Northwest. 

Write for interesting comparative 
statement showing attractiveness of 
Western Municipals for the Eastern in- 
vestor. 

Bond Department 


THE ——s 
Seatile National Bank 


Seattle, Washington 





The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on second page following. 




















The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
COMMERCIAI BANKING, FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC SAVINGS. PERSONAL TRUSTS 
CORPORATE TRUSTS AND CORPORATE 
AGENCIES. SAFE DEPOSIT. SAFEKEEPING 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SECURITIES. IN 
VESTMENT SECURITIES. FINANCING GOV: 
ERNMENT ISSUES. FINANCING INDUSTRIES 
MUNICIPALITIES, RAILROADS, UTILITIES 
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of the easily acquired wealth, while in 
some others it may be attributed to a 
realization by the buyers that a very 
inferior quality of material had been 
palmed off upon them, in their inexperi 
ence, at an extortionate level of price. 


A‘ ‘CORDING to leading retail mer- 
chants of nearly all the large cities 
of the country, the most extravagant 
buyers during this remarkable interval 
have not been their old customers, but 
an entirely new element—persons who 
for the most part have never patronized 
the fine shops, even in their own cities, 
principally because they never had the 
means to do so. The older customers 
the persons accustomed to superior and 
expensive articles — have — contented 
themselves with what they have been 
used to, and even shown a disposition to 
economize in consequence of the high 
costs, but the new element has pursued 
a different policy. They have been anx- 
ious, even eager, to pay the high prices; 
the higher the better, and so it has de- 
veloped, actually, that an article at $100 
has had about twice the chance of sale 
of one priced at $50. But this disposi- 
tion is changing, and recently at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, union railway workers 
in large numbers signed a_ voluntary 
agreement pledging themselves against 
buying hats, clothes, shoes, or anything 
else but the bare necessities of life until 
normal! prices should be restored. 


ECONOMY, SAVING, AND THRIFT 


HERE can be no doubt that if a 

movement of this kind should be- 
come more general prices would undergo 
an appreciable decline. It might not be 
possible to bring them down to the pre- 
war level, for the shortage of supplies, 
the increased cost of production, and the 
cheapening of the purchasing power of 
the dollar through inflation have unques- 
tionably increased the worth of every- 
thing. But prices cannot keep on ad- 
vancing indefinitely, and if a revision is 
not brought about by an industrial re- 
action or a non-buying agreement it will 
surely come, and that at no very remote 
date, through the inability or the un- 
willingness of consumers to meet the ex- 
actions. The exorbitant level to which 
all wearing apparel has been advanced 














NTEW ENGLAND invites you to join in the various Ter- 
; centenary celebrations planned for the coming year. 
Visit the early shrines of the American spirit— Provincetown, 
Plymouth, Boston, Newburyport, Salem and Portsmouth. 
Visit the later shrines at Lexington and Concord—also the 
delightful New England summering spots, from the woods and 
lakes of Maine to the sands of old Nantucket. 


The Old Colony Trust Company cordially invites you to 
make its office your New England address and banking head 


quarters. It is now serving 40, chents in forty-three 


states and many fore : “ie Please c ler i 
tz é any oreign countries. jease consider its 
facilities completely at your service. 

Write for a copy of our historical booklet ** New England 


Old and New’ - 


(OLD C‘OLONY | RUST (OMPANY 
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Big Business 
demands the most extensive banking facilities. These we are able 
to offer. We keep in close touch with trade and commercial con- 
ditions throughout the World, and are in position to supply to 
merchants and manufacturers desired valuable information. 
Inquiries are solicited, and will receive our best attention. 
CO a ee ae ee ee 
Resources over... . . . + + « « « + + $280,000,000 
Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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Industrial and Commercial Opportunity 
Abounds in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH is unique. Because of her central geographical 
location, abundant natural resources of fuel, unlimited trans- 
portation facilities and present industrial leadership she affords 
great opportunities for commercial and industrial enterprises in 
almost every line. 


Financial co-operation has played an important part in Pitts- 
burgh’s development. Foremost among the great financial 
institutions that have participated in the growth of this indus- 
trial district is the Mellon National Bank. It is always ready 
with the accumulated value of fifty years banking experience 
and ample resources to aid enterprises of merit here. 


Resources Over $125,000,000.00 


Mellon National Bank 


Pittsbu in Pa. 
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H. H. Franklin 


Manufacturing Company 
(Franklin Automobile Company) 


7‘. Cumulative 


Preferred Stock 
Payable 
May Il, 


November |. 


Dividends 
February l, 


August |, 


Address all Inquiries to 
F. A. 
H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company 


101 Marcellus Street 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Barton, Treasurer 












































Canada- 


The Investor’s 
Opportunity 


The high premium on American 
funds is causing hundreds of United 
States Investors to buy high-grade 
Canadian Bonds and Debentures. 
The discount at which Americans 
can buy them makes their yield ex- 
ceedingly attractive. Their security 
is sound; they are readily market- 
able. Principal and interest on many 
of them are payable in American 
funds. 

To give you an idea of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Canadian in- 
vestment field—write for a copy of 
the Special United States Edition of 


Invest ment Items, our monthly pub- 
lication. It will repay your reading. 
} s am PORATION 
LIiMi+f+trs @ 
Head Office - MONTREAL 
Toronto Halifax St. John, N.B. 
Winnipeg London, Eng. 
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hats, boots, shoes, furs, gowns and suits. 
underwear, hosiery—in fact, everything 

will induce many persons to do with 
what they have. And it may be that high 
prices will in the end reinculeate habits 
of economy, saving, and thrift to which 
this country has long been a stranger. 


HAT the mind of the community is 

turning in the direction indicated 
above is evidenced by a marked increase 
in home activities upon the part of per 
sons who, in consequence of the buying 
mania, can no longer afford to patronize 
the shop. This development has at- 
tained such proportions in the central 
territory that it has been made the sub- 
ject of special comment in trade circles. 
Thus the John V. Farwell Company, a 
representative Chicago concern, in their 
weekly review of business conditions at 


the beginning of March ascribed “the 
record - breaking movement of dress- 


goods, silks, trimmings, and accessories,” 
noted in February to “the tremendous 
increase in home dressmaking through- 
out the country.””. This is as it should 
be, and, although there is no likelihood 
that we shall return to the condition 
which prevailed in pioneer days, when 


every American household was. self- 
sustaining, there are countless things 


that we now buy in the shops which 
could be made more cheaply and to bet- 
ter advantage in the homes. 


RETURN OF THE RAILROADS 
FTER twenty-six months of Fed- 
eral control and operation the rail 

roads of the United States have been 

returned to their corporate owners. 

This highly important development oc- 

curred on March 1, in accordance with 

President Wilson’s proclamation and af- 

ter the passage of a compromise measure 

known as the Cummins-Esch railway 
bill by the Senate and the House a few 
days earlier. While not regarded as an 
ideal piece of legislation, even by its 
sponsors, those who have given the most 
careful study to the railway problem and 
who understand the subject, which is 
highly complicated, are of the opinion 
that the measure is the best that, under 
the circumstances, could have been en- 
acted. Admittedly it is an experiment, 
the success or failure of which depends 
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Spending or Saving 


The Dollar You Spend Buys Less Food, 
less clothing, less of everything than 
formerly, but 

The Dollar You Save Buy s More Bonds, 
more income, than ever. When com- 


SAVE YOUR MONEY NOW 


modity prices decline, as they must, 
incomes will buy more, so that a re- 
wrn of 6°; today may increase in buy- 
ing power 50°; to LOO 
back to normal. 


IT WILL BUY MORE LATER 


WwW hen prices go 


Write for our periodical “ Bond Topics,” whose pages contain matters of gen- 
eral interest to investors as well as specific information about the companies 
whose securities we offer. 

In it you will find a selected list of high grade Bonds and Notes, which should 
enhance in value over present prices and can be bought today to yield from 


5% to T4% 


AkBickmoreé[o 


lil BROADWAY, NY. 


We will gladly send you your copy 


free on request for Booklet HH ) 200 
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il q For the benefit of our readers we give below a list of some of the special 
booklets on financial subjects issued by firms of established reputation: 

u Investment Recommendations Gu ty Trust ¢ 140 B i y, Ne } 

fl Questionnaire for Investors, 4th Edition S.W.S is & ¢ 150B i, N_Y., or Straus Bldg., Chicag 
United States Revenue Act 1918 Vat City ¢ W Street, Ne } 
Getting the Most Out of Your Money Babs Statist Orga t Wellesley H i 

| A Graphic Study of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. Nut City ¢ 5 WwW Street, Ne } 

n Let's Choose Executors and Talk of Wills B Trust ¢ W St \ } 
Essentials of a Public Utility Bond \ ( ( NN Street, N } 
A Safe Way to Save Banke Mortgage Compar Des Moines, lowa 

5 lowa Investments B Mf Cor 1) VM lowa 
Incomes Breed, Elliot & Harrison, 1 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
Do I Need Life Insurance? Post Life In ince Ce Fifth Ave Nv. 7 
The Premier Investment William R. Compton ¢ ,O8 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 

r= Miller Service G. L. Miller & Company, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
Present Low Prices of High Grade Securities P nly, Hough t ( 10So0.LaS St., Chicago, Ill 
Railroad Bonds Prederic H. Hatch & ¢ i Broadway, N. Y 

Bond Topics 1. H. Bickmore & Co. 111 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Industrial Pittsburgh—A Bond Offering Vellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa 
1920 Investments H.M. Byllesby & Co., Cont'l & Com'l Bank Bldg.,Chicago, Ill 

Copies of the above will be supplied upon request by addressing 
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Financial Department, Harper's Magazine, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Present 
Market Conditions 


Make Possible 
Exceptionally 
High Yields. 


Proper 
Investment Guidance 
is necessary now. 


Ask for our Booklet H-f 


H.M. Byilesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
ll Broadway. NVew York 
208 S. La Salle St 30 State St. 
Chicago Boston 
10 Weybosset St 
Providence 























Non-speculative Properties 
Protect Miller Investors 





Miller First Mortgage Bonds are always 
secured by properties ofa non-speculative 
character; that is, properties well located 
for their purpose, of established earning 
power, — properties fulfilling a genuine 
economic demand. 















The class of properties securing Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds include apart- 
| ments, apartment-hotels, stores, offices, 
| warehouses, etc. 

Miller First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
yielding 7% are available in denomina- 
tions, $100, $500 and $1000, maturities 
2 to 10 years. 


Write for current offeringsand booklet entitled “Creat- 
Good Investments,” which explains why and how 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds are sound investments. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY. Inc. 
44HurTBuitpinc, ATLANTAGA. 

















upon a restoration of railway credit. If 
that can be accomplished the law will be 
a success; if not, it will be a failure. 


T will be recalled that in his proclama- 
tion of December 26, 1917, announc- 
ing his intention of taking over the rail- 
roads, President Wilson said, “* Investors 
in railway securities may rest assured 
that their rights and interests will be 
as scrupulously looked after by the Gov- 
ernment as they could be by the direct- 
ors of the several railway systems.” 
Whether, under the conditions which 
have prevailed during the last twenty- 
six months, the carriers could have been 
operated to any better advantage by 
their managements than by the Govern- 
ment is difficult to say. But on one 
point there is a general unanimity of 
opinion, which is that the condition of 
the carriers upon the return to their 
owners is not so good as when they were 
taken over by the Government. True, 
their condition then left much to be de- 
sired, for they had been denied credit 
and were unable to make extensions and 
improvements and provide the equip- 
ment they should; but everything has 
deteriorated under Government control. 


HEAVY FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


CCORDING to careful estimates 
made by The Railway Age recently, 
the carriers will require $6,000,000,000 
within the next three years for the im- 
provements, extensions, and equipment 
necessary to put them abreast of the 
needs of the country. This huge fund, 
according to experts, is required for the 
following purposes: 


Additional main track $1,250,000,000 
Grade revision, cut-offs, ete. 600,000,000 
Engine-houses and shops . 250,000,000 
Station buildings . 300,000,000 
Pxtensioms . . 2 s ec 600,000,000 
a re ee ee ee 52,264,000 


1,662,000,000 
532,000,000 


Freight-cars . . . e « 
Passenger-cars . . « e« e 


Shop equipment . . . . 61,230,000 
Locomotives . .« « e « 702,786,000 
Total . « « « « « « @6,010,200,000 


ROM what quarter the carriers are 
going to procure this huge fund or, 
any considerable proportion, say 50 per 
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Systematic 
Investment 


For 38 years—without a single case 
of a dollar’s loss—-shrewd investors 
have proved the worth of the Straus 
Plan of systematic investment. 


By following this tried, successful 
system of investment you can be sure 
of safety for your funds and the high- 
est interest return consistent with 
safety. Write today for our booklet, 
“Safety and 6%” and our current 
offerings netting 6% with 4% Federal 
Income Tax paid. Ask for 


Circular No. D-1009 
SW.STRAUS & CoO. 


Established 1882 
NEW YORK 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 
Cleveland Milwaukee ton 
Indianapolis Washington 
Buffalo Angeles Pittsburgh 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 


38 years without loss to any investor 

















Forman 
Farm 
Mortgages 


Fourteen Thousand Investments 
Involving $35,000,000; no Losses 


This briefly 1s the re cord of Forman 
Farm Mortgages from 1885 to 1920. Nat- 
urally they are an investment favored 
by banks, institutions and well informed 
individual investors. 
How this record was achieved is ex- 
plained in 
‘*How Forman Farm Mortgages 
are Made”’ 
A convenient way to acquire these mort- 
gages 1s outlined in 
‘‘Forman Farm Mortgages and the 
Forman Plan of Monthly Payments’”’ 
Write for either booklet and list of 6% 
current offerings. 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN & COMPANY 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
11 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill 
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cent. of it, is a question. The roads ar 
returned to their owners under condi 
tions which differ widely from thos 
which obtained when they were taken 
over by the Government. The new rail 
way bill accords them certain new privi- 
leges, to be sure, but these are offset by 
enlarged powers bestowed upon the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
corporations are no longer complete mas- 
ters over their bond issues, nor can they 
stand solidly against labor, for if the 
demands of labor are not met by arbitra- 
tion and negotiation they may be car- 
ried to a special tribunal created by the 
Act, which is composed of the represen- 
tatives of labor, the railways, and the 
general public. Their income for a test 
period of six months will continue on 
the basis of the standard return in force 
during the interval of control, and there- 
after it is to be fixed by the Commerce 
Commission to yield 51% per cent. on 
valuation for two years. 


AN UNPROMISING OUTLOOK 


HETHER the conditions under 

which the roads are returned to 
their owners are sufficiently attractive to 
induce investors to provide the huge 
amount of capital necessary for their re- 
habilitation is a question which no one 
can answer at this time. It is to be 
hoped that such will be the case, for upon 
the determination of the question the 
entire structure must stand or fall. 
Practically everything else may be dis- 
regarded, for the outcome rests upon 
the re-establishment of railway credit, 
which depends upon the attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to a 
greater degree than many observers 
think it should. Railway bonds have 
given no indication of the temper of the 
community as yet; that is, they made 
no response to the passage of the bill, 
though speculative stocks, particularly 
low-priced and low-grade issues, moved 
up with some vigor. While somewhat 
disappointing, there was nothing conclu- 
sive in the apathy of the bond market, 
for the announcement coincided with an 
unsettled stock and money market and 
naturally investors will take time to 
study the novel provisions of the bill. 











Your Check Is Your Receipt (?) 


ls the new slogan of every retail merchant in the country. Certainly if you use HALL VOUCHER CHECKS 
that show, right on face of check, the date and amount of each bill that you are payin Your can- 
celled check protects you against unjust claims and against paying the same bill twice. It not only 
establishes the fact that you paid the money but also what you paid the money for. 
The HALL VOUCHER CHECK with your name neatly printed is individual and distinctive. 
Thousands of satisfied customers throughout the country 


are using millions of HALL VOUCHER CHECKS io 
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5 7 Also choice of six colors of Fine Quality Bond Paper—white, 
ar ack \ % © FA blue, butt, green, russet or gray. Cover is made of Genuine 
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OUR DAILY CASUALTY LIST 
Needless Sacritice of Life and Serious 
Economic Loss to Nation Through Fire 





HEN the account of 

a fire is given in 
the columns of the press, 
almost invariably the only 
loss spoken of is the direct 
money loss. In a previous 
article we discussed this 
enormous destruction of 
property resulting directly 
from fire each year in the 
United States. In 1918, 
fire wiped out property 


fire. 


equipment 





Six human lives a day, on the aver 
age, are sacrificed to fire. 


In addition, seventeen human beings 
a day are maimed or injured by 


Proper fireproof building construc- 

tion and adequate fire protection 
and facilities 
save thousands of lives and pre 
vent untold suffering each year. 


resources, reducing the rv 
serve capital by just s 
much as their consum) 
tion amounts to. Of t! 

one hundred men it is ce: 
tain that all of them wil 
suffer a temporary en 
forced idleness, and man: 
of them will be idle for 

considerable period. If th: 
period of idleness average 
a month, and if the averag: 


would 








valued at $317,014,385. 

Of this amount, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters estimates that damages 
amounting to fully $195,067,170 were caused 
by fires which are preventable. In other 
words, more than half of America’s excessive 
annual fire loss could be prevented by elim- 
inating carelessness and, by safeguarding 
property against fire hazards through prop- 
er construction and the use of fire-extin- 
guishment apparatus. 

Another startling fact is the steady in- 
during the last ten years in the 
amount of property destroyed until the an- 
nual destruction has assumed the alarm- 
ing proportions for 1918 as stated above. 
It is the aim of this series of articles to 
rouse owners of property in particular and 
the public in general to a keen realization 
of these facts and to encourage a national 
movement to prevent needless destruction 
by fire. 

In addition to this staggering destruction 
of property actually wiped out each year by 
flames, there are other equally startling 
losses that inevitably result from fire’s havoc. 
The loss of employment and the dislocation 
of trade resulting from the fire may be men- 
tioned, but they are not often dwelt upon. 
This reticence is partly excusable, as it is 
wholly impossible to measure exactly losses 
of this character, though it is certain that tn 
the aggregate they reach alarming propor- 
tions. 

If a factory employing one hundred men 
is totally destroyed, that little industrial 
army, so far from remaining productive, 
becomes at once a burden upon the nation’s 


crease 


wage was $100 a month 
the money loss to those who could least afford 
any loss whatever, would thus be $10,000, to 
say nothing of the privation, suffering and 
despondency brought upon wholly innocent 
members of the community. 

While this single example is suggestive, its 
full significance can be grasped only when th« 
total number of fires occurring throughout 
the country in the course of a year is remem 
bered. And here, again, statistics show that 
America has an unenviable record as com 
pared with European countries. Not only is 
the number of fires in America at least four 
times as great as in European countries, in 
proportion to population, but the number of 
great conflagrations is still more excessive. 
In a single recent year in the city of New 
York alone were over two thousand fires in 
separate dwellings, over eight thousand in 
tenements, and nearly six hundred in face 
tories. 

As has been stated, no one part of the 
country is pre-eminent in this unpleasant 
role, the same general average, taking one 
year with another, being fairly balanced. If 
this held good for the year in question, there 
were in that year over one hundred thousand 
fires in the United States, each of sufficient 
seriousness to require the services of a fire 
department. Many of these entailed huge 
economic waste in the irreparable destruction 
of buildings and contents, in the dislocation 
of trade, in the loss of employment, and in 
the fruitless dissipation of energy. Even the 
smallest fire, in the humblest and most re- 
mote home, exacted its toll in human suffer- 
ing, obliterating in a moment cherished per- 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





“This PYRENE 
Will Protect My New Car 
Against Fire” 


“ID EFORE you deliver my new car, I want this 
Pyrene installed, ready for instant action. 
“Cars cost real money nowadays; and they 
are so hard to get that I won’t take a chance 
of losing mine by fire. 
“‘Besides, Pyrene saves me 15 per cent on 
my automobile fire insurance.” 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO.,52 Vanderbilt Av., New York 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardwareand electrical supply dealers and garages 














Our Daily Casualty List 


sonal belongings which had become as a very 
part of life. 

Unfortunately, the painful record does not 
end here. The loss of life, through fire, 
though ( ‘apab le of be ing expresse sd in figures, 
is none the less wholly beyond comprehen- 
sion. No one can guess how much inventive 
genius—how much civic worth—is snuffed 
out when a single life is sacrificed, and usually 
sacrificed needlessly, to fire. Still less can one 
estimate the aggregate loss to the nation 
through the destruction of the thousands of 
men and women who are the victims of care- 
lessness each year. But to apply the test of 
figures, so far as it can be applied at all, the 
average annual loss of life through fire in the 
United States is approximately two thou- 
sand men and women, although in some 
years the loss has been much greater. 

Actuaries have computed that the money 
value to the nation of a worker of from eigh- 
teen to forty-five is $15,000, counting earning 
capacity and spending power. The loss of 
these two thousand people would the re fore 
represent a direct loss to the nation of $30,- 
000,000, quite apart from the unspe rakable 
suffering brought upon themselves and their 
dependents. At the same time, each year on 
the average six thousand people are wholly or 
partly incapacitated through accident caused 
by fire, the loss in their productivity being a 
further charge upon the country and a life- 
long grief to themselves. 

But an apology is due for the apparent 
heartlessness of thus attempting to measure 
with the money standard the loss of life inci- 
dent to fire. To realize how pitifully small 
such a standard is, one has but to recall any 
one of the fearful holocausts which for a time 
shocked the public to a realizing sense of its 
remissness in permitting them. The fire in 
the clothing factory in which nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty workers, each filling an impor- 
tant niche in the country’s industrial life, 
met their death in the presence of thousands 
of horrified onlookers who were powerless to 
help, was but one of many. Others are occur- 
ring, at one place or another, nearly every 
month in the year. 

One of the saddest features of these dis- 
tressing visitations is the fact that children 
are frequently among the victims—as in a 
recent orphanage fire in Canada and a thea- 
tre fire in Chicago some years ago. Children, 
indeed, are vicarious sufferers almost con- 
stantly, if not often in great conflagrations. 


In a single quarter of a year eight child 
were burned to death in fires caused thro, 
matches which had been left unprotect, 
while fatalities from other causes were 
most as numerous. The statistician is yet 
be born who can compute the actual loss, 
well as the anguish, thus brought about. 

Perhaps the very size of America is 
reason why the repeated and costly less: 
taught by great conflagrations are not tak: 
more to heart. The great fires which sin; 
entail losses of millions of dollars occur 
widely scattered points. So far as regar 
most of the country, each fire is remote—a: 
it is human nature to attach more imp: 
tance to a trivial happening close at han: 
than to a catastrophe at a distance. If it 
happened that all of the country’s fire losses 
in any one year were concentrated in a sing 
state—it would have to be a large and popu 
lous state to even entertain such a suggestio: 
—it is certain that the inhabitants of that 
state, finding it no longer possible to be con 
placent, would strain every nerve to destro) 
the enemy that seemed determined to fd 
stroy them. But this object lesson shou 
not be required. 

In the matter of fire losses each community 
should feel identity of interest with eac| 
other community, no matter how far apart 
and such is actually the case, though in ge1 
eral there is not a realizing sense of it. Whe: 
ever and wherever a fire occurs, its cause, | 
course, its effect, and the manner in whi 
it could have been avoided, as well as thi 
spectacular incidents connected with it 
should be made a matter of public know! 
edge, drilled into the minds of the propert: 
owner, the householder, the man in the stree! 
and the school child impartially. There is no 
knowing who will be called upon to use this 
knowledge in case of emergency. 

The prophet after the event never plays 
very gracious part, though his office is neces 
sary. Of the many great fires that have ex 
acted their toll in recent years, one will b 
singled out as showing how easily it might 
have been prevented. The Salem fire, whic! 
converted into ashes historic and beautifu! 
property valued at $12,000,000, would neve: 
have spread beyond its place of origin had the 
premises in which it started been equipped 
with an approved automatic sprinkler sys 
tem. To install such a system would hav: 
cost a few thousands of dollars. Failure to 
install it cost more than as many millions 
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20th Century Deposit Box Units 


**We add new Deposit Box Units as we need 
them, the same as with a filing system.” 


“When we built our safety deposit vault, we needed only two 
hundred deposit boxes. Instead of installing an additional 
number, we waited until more boxes were needed. 

“We now have five hundred deposit boxes, and we are 
continually adding more.” 

The advantages of the CARY unit system of building 
safety deposit boxes are obvious. 

Under this method the expansion is unlimited. New units 
are added, forming a substantial and attractive assembly. 
The units are interchangeable, while the individual boxes 
vary in size to meet all requirements. 

The same workmanship, the same mechanical perfections 
which have made CARY SAFES famous prevail in the CARY 
Deposit Box Units. From the rigid body construction and one- 
half inch doors to the milled brass hinge, the CARY Deposit 
Box Units live up to the well-known CARY watchword, 


“Uniform Strength Throughout” 


Cary designers can show you how to adapt the CARY 
Deposit Box Units to your space. They can draw up the 
plans for your individual installation. 

Or, if you are not quite ready for such service, the CARY 
folder, “20th Century Deposit Box Units” will give you an 
insight into unit construction. 


Dealers will be interested in the latest CARY literature 
---showing a new way to a profitable market. 


The Cary Safe Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 


SHIMMER 
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[oe say “Durand” is just 
another way of describ- 
ing the highest standard in 


steel locker manufacture. 


In every line of manufacture there 
is one name that has won envi- 
able distinction. In purchasing 
steel lockers, steel shelving or bins, 
‘‘Durand” is the mark of generally 
acknowledged excellence. 


Consult with us regarding your requirements 
in connection with Durand Steel Lockers or 
Shelving. Catalogue of either on application. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


931 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
New York 


1531 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 
Chicago 














1792 1920 
Since the days of 


George Washington 


the Insurance Company of North 
America has been a pioneer in 
efforts to eliminate waste of we alth 
through needless fires—in advancing 
plans for better fire protection and 


Fire Prevention 


Today, it is ready to apply all the 
experience and knowledge of its 
splendidly trained organization to 
the solution of these prob lems. 
Ask freely for advice or assistance. 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
U, Philadelphia 


ny agent or r rca ua 


Dept. 











ARE YOU 
SEEKING 
A SCHOOL 


The answer to school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
New York, N. Y 


your 


Franklin Square, 


TONen ure 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Atlas Cement 
Stucco is the ideal building mate- 
rial with which to make the old 
home into a new one. 
The need of new buildings to meet 
housing congestion conditions, the 
scarcity of skilled labor, and even 
financial reasons frequently make 
the remodeling of the old house 
desirable. If its structure is still 
sound your architect can easily 
make remodeling plans. And for 
comfort, economy and beauty ask 
him to specify stucco of ATLAS 
Portland Cement with a finish of 
ATLAS-WHITE. 
With ATLAS-WHITE for the 
finish coat, with white sand or with 
color aggregates, you can obtain a 
pure, permanent white or any color 
scheme you may desire. 
Illustrations shown are from actua) 
photographs of the change made in one 
home by the use of an architect's attrac- 
tive plan and ATLAS Cement Stucco. 





Write for literature telling when and 
why to use ATLAS—On The Job. 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


York Boston Philadelphia Hirmingham 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis 
Des Moines St. Louis 
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- THE MISSION OF THE 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


WILLIAM S. 


President, Power, 


“The man who says he never reads ad- 
vertisements, either is a proper candidate 
for the Ananias Club or is lacking in com- 
mon busine SS S¢ nse.” 


That is the way a big business man, the 
head of a successful corporation, put it in 


talking to his Selling force a few days ago. 


The advertising pages of the big National 
magazines are a barometer of business. 


They are consulted by practical 
and women just as the financial 
pages of the newspapers are consulted for 
the information they contain. 


men 
and social 


‘Time was, and not so very long ago, W hen 
the advertising pages were merely a direc- 
tory of things for sale. 


Today they rank side by side with the 
editorial pages in the vital interest of the 
messages that they carry. 


One does not often hear a slurring re- 
mark these days 


an advertising message. 


Advertisements as a class have ceased 
to be unreliable. 


Superlative and exaggerated claims have 
lost favor with advertisers. 


No part of a magazine today is more 
carefully edited and more ruthlessly purged 
of unreliable statements than the pages that 
carry the advertising messages. 


Advertisers have discovered that frank- 
ness and conservatism and truth are the 
strongest allies that they can have in their 
efforts to win public confidence. 


And so it is that today, as never before, 
men and women scan the advertising pages 
as carefully and with as deep an interest as 
they give to any other part of the maga- 
zines. 


Alexander & 


as to the unreliability of 


POWER 


Jenkins Company, Detroit 


The advertising pages reach out to yo 
in a spirit of friendship and co-operation. 


That is their mission—to make a frien 
of you and to win your good will. 


To be sure they have something to sel 
you—but that is rather a secondary can 
sideration, a by-product of advertising, if 
you please. 


The big elemental aim is to win your 
good will—when that is accomplished, the 
selling will follow as a perfectly natural re- 
sult. 


Look through the advertising pages of 
this magazine—note the carefulness with 
which the messages have been prepared 
feast your eyes on the art that has been 
used in illustrating them—sense the friendly 
hand-clasp that they seem to extend to- 
ward you. 


Then analyze them for yourself. 


You will find that the products that are 
most persistently and effectively advertised 
are almost universally, the best and most 
dependable products. 


That is a perfectly natural illustration of 
the law of cause and effect. 


An advertisement is a pledge. The 
man who issues it puts himself on record. 
The public expects more of him—and al- 
most invariably he measures up to expec- 
tations. 


The development of advertising has put 
business on a higher plane. It has created 
a finer code of business ethics. It has 
made possible better products and lower 
prices. It has immeasurably increased the 
comforts of life by bringing within the 
reach of all the conveniences and luxuries 
that would otherwise be enjoyed only by 
the few. 























» ADREER'S 
1920 
‘| GARDEN BOOK 


The best ready referesce book published 
on all things relative to gardening. It is invalu- 
able to the professional as well as the amateur 
gardener—whether the planting plot is con- 
fined to a few square feet or covers hundreds 
of acres. 

The cultural directions are by 
the best American authorities on 
both vegetables and flowers. Every 
worth while vegetable and flower 
is listed and illustrated photo- 
graphically. Only such novelties 
as have proved worthy by tests at 
our trial grounds are admitted to 
the Dreer family of dependable 
varieties. 






224 pages 6 color plates 


Varled fr ph A. 


HENRY “. J 
714-16 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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x Tycos? 


“Thats the important 
thing to know in buying, 
thermometers. _ 




















Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NWYY. 


There's a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 











OUR WORKMEN 
KNOW GOLF 


As indicated by the scene above 

photographed on our own private 
golf course—the men who work in 
our shops play golf themselves. 
Each and every one of them plays 
regularly—and the resultsare unfail- 
ingly reflected in all goif clubs and 
golf balls that bear our trade mark 


Practical golfers—not theorists 
have always made 


MACGREGOR™ 


clubs; and for more than twenty- 
two years this name has stood for 
an institution whose products have 
ever represented all that quality can 
mean. Great care in the making 

because of intense interest in the 
work — has always been behind 
MACGREGOR clubs; and the same 
is true of the MACGREGOR ball. 


Ask your Pro or Dealer for MAC- 
GREGOR clubs and balls. Just 
try them yourself and see what 
22 years of experience have pro 


d uced . 


Write us direct for free catalog. 


The Crawford, McGregor 
& Canby Company 
DEPT. 15 
Dayton, Ohio 
Established r8ao 





Model 3-BB Ivory Face Brass Back Driver 
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“RED GUM is such a ‘well behaved’ wood.” 


WHEN PROPERLY INSTALLED “‘AMERICA'S FINEST CABINET WOOD" IS TRACTABLE AS WELL AS LOVELY. 
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Received Ready-made Li 
It is no longer necessary to follow the long tedious methods of buildinga house. _{/ “} 





Hodgson Portable Houses are delivered in painted sections ready to bolttogether 4 y 


even without the aid of a skilled workman. The illustrated catalog showsthe 4 








kinds ind varieties you <¢ in select \ 
I here are houses and cottages from one toten rooms; play-houses, bird houses, 4 
dog houses; churches, hospitals, schools, barracks, offices and garages c 
Hodgson Houses are carefully designed and built to last. Seasoned Oregon yy}? 
pine and red cedar are the materials. Hi 
heir construction is correct a result, doors, windows, everything, fit per- 4 


fectly in é Att active Hi dgson lattice work and flowers and shrubbery ¢!\\)) P) 
make these ready-made houses most picturesque \ : | 
he order should be placed immediately for summer °9) + 
ind fall delivery. Write today for catalog 
E. F. HODGSON CO. ‘}] 
Room 266, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston j 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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STANDARD EIGHT 


A Powerful Car 


Meeting Every Demand 
of the Road 


© JHIS car, which unfailingly responds to 
every demand made upon it, has won a 


superior position. The mechanical per- 
fection of the Standard Eight permits 
that faultless operation which reduces 
driving effort to the minimum. 

One may keep pace with slow-moving 
trathc or hold the open road with the same 
ease. The Standard Eight will answer 
demands which the average car owner 
will seldom even attempt to make. 

Well-balanced, powerful, and hight, with 
perfect finish and appoimtments, the 
Standard Eight is a car which carries pride 

| of ownership under any circumstance. 














STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY Sa 
1 Automotive Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa. iv. 
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and its allied products 
ofs are Asbestos Ready Roomng, Built- JOHNS.MANVILLB 
also fire-s 1 > like all Up Asbestos Roofing, Corru- ceatiodiatlssncattiens 
tahe Manville. estosRoofings: gated Asbestos Roofing. 
Send for the Colorblende Booklet 
is W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 


e 
63 Large Cites. For Canada: Can “dian Johns Manville Co. Led., Toronto\ Linings, Fire 
ai vention 


Products 


antstocrat of fire-satle row Hings 
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ERE is a bran that is new— 

different! Don’t think of it as 
you may have thought of ordinary 
bran—flat, tasteless, unpleasant to 
look at. We've created a new cereal 
food that doesn’t look like bran, nor 
taste like bran, but is al/ bran. It is 
ready to eat, just as it comes in our 
“waxtite” package, so you have it 
fresh, clean and appetizing for your 
breakfast—just when it does you the 
most good. Recipes for splendid 
muffins, pancakes, etc., on each 
package. 


° a o 


Buy a package of Kellogg’s Krumbled 
Bran from your grocer. It is made 
in the same modern kitchens as 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Krumbles, Kellogg’s Drinket, 
etc. 


Be sure to get the package with this 


signature— then Helloge- 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 
Battle Creek, Michigan Toronto, Canada 


the MOTRIN 


KRUMBLE 








——_ 














TO KEEP REGULAR-EAT 
9 


KRUMBLED 
BRAN 


READY To SERVE 
WITH MILK. oR 


fam 
WITH You OR mix ' 


3 
R FAVORITE CEREA 


L 
A 
& HAS THis SIGNATURE 


JE Halong 


KElinc 
SELLOGG TOASTED CORN 


Barr 
ATTLE CREE, Macy ORO 
—_7 NY 


THE ORIGIN, 


FLAKE Co, 


0, CANADA 


This advertisement copyrighted 1920, by Kellogg Toasted Corn Plate Co. 
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liner is easy to handle in the open oceat 








j vith leagues of water in which to maneuver. 
But the Silhouette Five is like the swift whit 

i h d in and out among the: harb 

| tar V re ve he gentlest pressur 

I pert of tl car, he caretul distr 

f ( und str 1 of spring 

ind the <¢ pel n of all contr et 

nerring forward motion, with no side sway. 

In its application of power, the Jordan Sil- 
houette is supren Acc tt a leay 


no jerk- 





past. 


t 





ing or struggling 
¢ 


. . P ‘ or 
Women appreciate the ease and restfulness of 





iriving the Silhouette Five. 


~, JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO., Inc., Cleveland, Oh: 





$ Where William Penn 
held sway Philadelphia 














The Peer — in the wall 


[Tison one thing to own a piano and another 
conceive a genuine affection for it—an affection 
nhs J on its fine qt salities, its tage ponsiveness to your 
m rds, the sola e of its voic To purchase a Steger 
Piar ano o or Pi ayer Pi cmalnmeean able beauty of tone 
is to establish such a lifelong friendship. 
Write f oe the Steger Piano and P layer Piano Style procmaee 
nvenient terms. Steger dealers everyw 


STEGER & SONS Piano inaieneieg Co, 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
STEGER RMILDING, C RIC AG o, ILL. 
Fa 


ctories at Steger, Illir 


What’s Good to Drink ? 
at's Good to Drink ! 
The Evans’ Brewery has anticipated the question and 
provided the answer that delights good drinkers in 


ANTI 


The 20th 
Springtime Century 
Delight Robin 


a 
That Hood 
Soothes Beverage 
Satisfies To Make 
and Men 


| Beverage 











FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 


It has all the old characteristics, minus 
the alcohol, that made ‘‘A Glass of 
Evans’”’ so appealing and satisfying 
to hearty drinking men and women 
for the past 134 years. 


CHECONA EVANS’ BEVERAGE pleases particular peo- 
ple precisely the same as all the other Evans’ products 
because itis made in the same way by the same people, 
who have been doing the same thing for four generations. 


Try It at Leading Hotels and Restaurants. Supplied 
in Cases for Home Use by Progressive Dealers. 


C. H. EVANS & SONS [Est. 1786] HUDSON, N. Y. 








GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for Women, Misses and Children 





HARRISON 
MEMORIALS 


Your deepest feelings— 
the tenderest memories 
—can be truly expressed 
in enduring Barre gran- 
ite by those who have 
made it a life study. 
Write for Booklet 2 












Harrison Granite Co. 
200 Fifth Ave.." New York 
Offices in principal cities 


Works Vt. 












Barre, 
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increase in driving power and radical reduction in travel costs. W 
for literature. State name, year and model of your machine. 
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Production—C : 
roduction— Conservatior 
Those are the two urgent demands of the 
They are vitally essential during this period 
post-war readjustment. 
The New Stromberg Carburetor meets bot 
—to the fullest extent. 
On any car— under any condition—it increas: 
production of power, of speed and of mileage. 


It conserves fuel and fuel costs. Effects tl 


greatest of economy through development of greatest fuel 
insuring a decided improvement in engine efhciency—an import 


W 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY, Dept. 452, 64 East 25th St., Chicag 


TROMBERG Does it! © 


or N= 1-10] tm gel 

















CF A e 
distinctive 
character 


and st ‘yle 


of 
MERTON 


TWEED 


HATS 


erie >d with exquisite materials 
and the best of hand tailori ing, 
make their appeal to the Man About 
Town.the Club Man.the"week-ender 
and the well-dressed man everyw het 
The elite Men's Shops inall cities 
sell "Merton" Tweed Hats 


There's a Merton Hat or Cap for 
every Sport and every Season 


Chas:S:Merton & Co. 


210 Filth Avenue, New York 
Office and Works. Rutherford, NJ. 


























Real HARRIS, LEWIS, and 

i SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 
Direct from the Makers 

Light weights for ladies and medium for gen- 

tlemen. Patterns and prices on application 

S.A. NEWALL & SONS Dept. H. Stornoway, Scotland 


State shade desired and wt 








Make it a real party! 





Something new— just the thing for that celebration, reunior 
' lunc heon-party or general jollification you have been planning Let 
Miss Whittier write and, if you will, deliver an original poem, ex 
actly suitable to the occasion—a / mot that will be the life 

the party. Two weeks notice desired. Terms moderate. Address 


| 
PHYLLIS WHITTIER, 55 West 130th St., New York Cit | 


|| Sieger) 


Ohatet come —Leicnts _ 


Made Ay a- Kaster Ch Sin ahoded Kitchen © re 
Handy Tins--- All ete Stores 


Also makers of 8! wn A Chi 1 @ Vienna Style 


Sausages, et s Ora nge, New Jersey 











THOUSANDS OF ‘MEN caged WOME N ARE 


UNI TARIANS a 


] 








n the whole creed 


Associate Dept. D, 25 Beacon Street, tuston, Mass 





for Aenetanns Monologs, Reci 
¥ tations, Drills, Minstrel and 
; Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches 


ideas for entertainments. Send for free catalog 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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ENUS 


PERFECT PENCILS, 


“She Largest Selling QUALITY Pencil in the World 





aoe <i 


You'll 


remember 


if their fine quality . 


When once you use these re- 
markable - high quality Pencils, 
you will never be satisfied 
with any other than 






17 Black and ey 


5 copying degrees & 









all perfect 


~y . 


ed 


i 
' 


| 
| 
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SNNAA 


een 


ete eet See 


SAN GA 


The genuine and complete 
satisfaction given by WENUS 
Pencils has made VENUS what 


ew. ac oat 
“Wee ac 6,4 
SANTA 





it is — the most widely used 4 

nN . ) : F oe 

Quality Pencil in the world af 

There's a Venus degree of ¥ 

2599 6062 Lead to suit you as if it were | 

VENUS made to order 

DRAWING Buy your preferred degree 
PENCILS of VENUS and KNOW real 


Pencil Satisfaction 






Ame RICAN LEAD Pencii Co. 


-VENUS- Daawwg* AMERICAN PENCIL CO. New York 


220 Firth Ave New Yorn & oO 849 
on anp CLapton. Lonnon. Enc er Pointed 










YENNS 


enus Degrees 
\ FRASER VL tas to 9H -40¢ each 


a 
CLEANS wiTHOUT No 842 leads for 849 
BLUR OR BLEMISH 60¢ Per box of 6 





_ . eee: 


poe at 


@-@ 349 BB 


VENUS PENCILS — 
in 17 degrees of hardness and softness 6B to 9H 
B'S indicating Softness -H'S indicating Hardness 


HE * VENUS - Dawg * AMERICAN PENCIL CO. New York 


4 

; HB or F - for general writtng Hor HH for hard firm writing 
\ B or BB for Softer lead Copying for indelible uses 
at ' Prices Plain Ends $1°° per doz 











Rubber Ends $129 per doz 
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fi,’ | cA REMINDER of Eastertide 


of the storied South, when romance and 
chivalry were uppermost in the minds of 
gallant youth, NUNNALLY’S dainty 
flavor-treats are characteristicof the charm of 
those days, and their delightful hospitality. 





THE CANDY OF THE SOUTH 


CHOCOLATE CREAMED BRAZIL=a w 
crist eat keted } lelic Vv 


hole 
p and a 


ae ous 





t Nunr f the ma le 
t in Box B you regula 2 t 
you, a two-ft box of these fa a “ 
mai postpaid upon receipt of $2.50 
NUNNALLY’S + - ATLANTA ra 












Rich Spiciness — 


. IG ripe tomatoes, carefully peeled and 
& ——_— ; thy) cooked with crispy peppers, new onions 
—_ Ki CURTICE BROTHERS CO and rich spices—this is Blue Label Chili 


oe “ 4 . i Hh} ROCHESTER WYUSA ' Sauce 
4 " . NENT ANE oot 145 BENROATE SOO weuce. 
\% we ett Rall ba Blue Label Foods are made of he finest 
vegetables, luscious fruit tenderest meats. 
Pure, wholesome foods, prepared carefully 
in a spotless, sunshiny kitchen factory 

Blue Label Foods are ready for instant use. 
A complete and perfect iine from soups to 


sweets! 
Write for our booklet “Pictorial History of 
Hospitality.” It contains many in 
and recipes. We shall be pleased to sen 





if you will mention your grocer’s name, 


‘ICH BROTHERS CO. 


F ROCHESTER Nw. 
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Don’t Lose Your Charm! 
EEP smooth and cle ir the soft 
radiant beauty of a youthful 

omplexion. J 


Use 
The Perfect Toilet Soap 
It yields a rich, creamy lather that * 


cleanses without irritation. You will 
find a new charm in its use for 















Complexion, Bath and Hair 
= ald } ’ fie , y I 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY C¢ Chicago 







San Toy mand 








Superstitions of Nations 
(In English folklore it is told that 
jthe shoe dropped from the hoof 
of a Baron’s horse brought eternal 
uck to the envied finder. 




















All Statements 


It is Du 


r SARTAR shows that teeth are not kept 
clean. The basis isa slimy film. If you 
removed it daily tartar would not form. 

That film on your teeth causes most 
tooth troubles. It is ever-present, ever- 
forming. You can feel it with your 
tongue. 

The film is what discolors, not the teeth. 

It holds food substance which ferments 

and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 

tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Watch It 


Get this free tube of Pepsodent and use 
like any tooth paste. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. You 
will know in a few days what clean teeth 
mean. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the diges- 
tant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


The way seems simple, but for long it 


Why That Tartar 


If You Keep Teeth Clean? 


Approved by High Dental Authorities 


e to Film 


This film is viscous, so it clings. It gets 
into crevices and stays. The ordinary 
dentifrice does not dissolve it. The tooth 
brush leaves much of it intact. That is 
why the best brushed teeth so often dis- 
color and decay. 


Every dentist knows this, Dental 
science has for years sought a way to 
combat that film. That way has now been 
found. And, for daily use, it is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


We ask you to write for a free 10-Day 
Tube and learn what it means to your 
teeth. 


Disappear 


seemed impossible. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual method is an acid 
harmful to the teeth, 

Then the invention of a harmless acti- 
vating method made this application pos- 
sible. And it seems to solve the problem 
of this tooth-destroying film. 

Pepsodent has been proved under able 
authorities by many clinical tests. Lead- 
ing dentists all over America have come 
to endorse and adopt it. Now we urge 
you to try it. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product— 
Druggists Everywhere are supplied with large tubes 





Send the Coupon fora10-Day Tube 








Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how 
the teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 
Compare the results with the methods you 
now use. Judge for yourself which best 
protects the teeth. Do this for your sake 
and your children’s sake. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


10 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 288, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Chicago, Ill, 


Address 


On!y one tube to a family 




















ASPIRIN 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies gen- 
uine Aspirin introduced in 1900 





Insist on unbroken packages 


BAYER-TABLETS 


of ASPIRIN 


Boxes of 12 tablets 
Bottles of 24 and 100 
Also capsules 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


Gives ease and comfort 
to feet that are tender 
and sore. 

If shoes pinch or corns 
and bunions ache this 
Antiseptic, Healing Pow- 
der will give quick relief. 

Shake it in your Shoes, 
Sprinkle it in the Foot- 
bath. Allen’s Foot-Ease 
is sold everywhere. 









The Inhalation Treat- | 
} ment for Whooping- | 
C ough, Spasmodic 
} Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 

“Used while you sleep." Coughs, Bronehitis. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of 
Whooping-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it 
nips the common cold before it has a chance of develop- 
ing into something worse, and experience shows that a 
neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs.Ballington Booth says: **No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.”’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the 
congestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of 
successful use 

Sold by ne: Send for descriptive booklet D 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic TI t Tablets for the rritated throat 

sed of ppery elm bark, | sugar and Cresolene. They 

you Of ye se: ciemetitiat aie tet athrig 8 in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


or Leeming- Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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GE», 


, Cuticura 
“Promotes 


Hair Health 


All druggists: Loan 2, Ointment 25 & 50 Soup 3. 
Sample each free of ‘Cuticura, Dept B, B, Bosto 




















Harper’s Aircraft Book for Boys 
By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 
All about aircraft, little and big. This book 
explains in a simple, lucid manner the prin- 
ciples and mechanisms involved in human 
flight and tells boys how to design and con- 
struct model aeroplanes, gliders and man- 

carrying machines. 
Many Illustrations. $1.35 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 New York 


Franklin Square 
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Only 
Guarantee 


That Really Counts 


It is easy to offer ‘satisfaction or your money back’’—or 
satisfaction guaranteed ' without any specific offer—but 
for twenty years we have claimed that no deaf person should 
put up a penny for a hearing device until he has actually 
heard with it amid home and familiar surroundings. 
We believe this to be the principal reason that we now 
e nearly 400,000 satisfied users 
No matter how deaf you are or how long you have 
n so, let us send you tl 


1920 Acousticon | 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE | 


We know that this Acousticon will make 999 out of 











cannot be duplicated, no matter what your experience 
has been, send for your free trial today and know what 
it will do for you. 


Dictograph Products Corporation, 1313 Candler Bldg. New York 


tain gum health. 














Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn orcal- | 
lus loosens and can be lifted 

off with the fingers with- | 
out even a twinge of pain. 


Freezone 


jae 
{ Removes hard corns, soft corns, also 
corns between the toes and hardened 




























| calluses. Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. You 
i feel no pain when applying it or 
afterward. 
Women! Keep a small bottle of 
& : Freezone on your dresser and never We shall continue to offer through 
; let a corn ache twice. 
\ vy, Small bottles can be had at any proved most effective—in promoting 
drug store inthe U.S. or Canada tooth, gum end month heal. 
THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Tender, spongy gums 



























exhaustive scientific research, and by unlimited clinical fa- 
cilities, only such a dentifrice as is ec 


POWDER 


DYORRHOCIDE 


ANTISEPTIC 


for Pyorrhea prevention 





that bleed easily are the first symptoms of pyor- 
rhea. Loss of teeth may follow if these conditions 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentifrice whose value in 
treating and preventing pyorrhea has been proved by dental 
clinics devoted exclusively to this phase of oral prophylaxis. 
Pyorrhocide Powder's specific purpose is to restore and main- 
It cleans and polishes the teeth. Scientifi- 


1000 deaf persons hear clearly, but if it does not succeed are not corrected. 
with vou, we war t back—we have no dissatisfied users 
that we know of, 1 lo we seek any 

Inasmuch as this device has patented features whicl | 


cally compounded for these 
purposes, dentists every- 
where prescribe it. 

Take prompt action 
to restore and 
then maintain 

um health. Use 
yorrhocide 
Powder daily 

Pyorrhocide 
Powder is eco 
nmomical because 
e dollar package 
contains 81x 
months’ supply 
Sold by leading 
——- = 

ental supply 
hou: 


booklet on Pre 

vention and 

Treatment of 
>yorrhea. 

The Dentinol & 

Pyorrhocide 

Co. Inc. 

Sole Distributors 
Dept. K-1480 

Broadway, N.Y. 
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ew ge ee “World's Work 
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| Hay fever unknown. 0 sarid to tv Come to 
t sand feeta t sea. M i hotels 
gian Bay. Lakeof Bays, Kawartha Lakes and | 
t boat bath zr, golf 
et te for free illustrated literature 
j. Orttenburger, Desk "A Pacific Paradise 
7M snts Loan & Trust on June. 
Building, Chicago, Il Drowse on Waikiki’s sun-bathed coral 
A. B. Chown, Desk “‘A reach, Splash in the placid sea, luxuri- 
1270 Broadway ously warm. Ride the crests of long 
New ¥ N.Y roaring breakers in an Outrigger canoe. 
Wi u know the flavor of luscious 
nits, the fragrance of exotic 
° = thrill of vazing into the fiery 
1 lanea, the LIVING VOL 
on the island of Hawaii? Then 
j 4 ce to Mark Twain veliest fleet of 
UST completed. Accommo- islands that lies anc! in any ocean.” 
. dates 600. Ona 1200 acre | See Hi: oth ila on Maul, gre ee eee 
volcano he gr ral 1 The i o Nauial 
wooded island in the Lake of brn cag re HAWATIAN 


Bays, “Highlands of Ontario.” 
Unexcelled boating, bathing, 
fishing, dancing, golf. Hay 
fever unknown. 145 miles 
north of Toronto. Write for 
free literature. 

c.G ORTTENBURGER Desk | ee 
907 M'chants Loan & Trust Bidg . ¢ 

A. B. CHOWN, Desk : — ao? 
1270 Groadway. New York, N.Y. nock Building, San Francisco, or 


Biggest Summer Hotel in Canada watt Tourist BUR 


Where-to-go wn 0 ag = ot I Honolulu 


MISSIONS re XE N TE: NNI AL at Hor 

April ll to 19. 

cisco and between the islands. 

roads. Palatial hotels. Attr 
lows or rates ask neares 

way agent. For de scriptive boc 

and further information write I 














Regular steamer service from San Fran- 


Tourist Bureau branch office, 201 Monad- 


10lulu, 


Good 
active 
t rail- 
rklets 
lawali 


ial 
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—__ ee 
te ‘The Canadian Demat. 13th YEAR 
Ask us for travel advice. Enclose postage 


ae TOURS 
EUROPEAN Tours 


Motoring A Specialty 
JAPAN - CHINA ROUND - THE - WORLD 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau 
606 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. Vanderbilt 5348 


EUROPE IS OPEN — $460 AND UP 


| Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains, 


Exceptional arrangements for Paris and 


| t, e battlefields. Small parties with experi 
enced leaders. Sa:l April, May,June, July 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
neele STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE EUROPE 
EUROPE 
ailin Jur irches, Galleries, Alpine Summits 
Teall an Hill Town aperbroutes, splendid leaders 
Art, Musie, anantiainy History, French 
1022 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 11, MASS 


MICHICAN 





[BAY VIEW HOUSE 2i:Sereate: 


boating, bathing, fishing. Good beds, good 
meals, good roads, garage. No hay fever 
Beautiful outlook over Little Traverse Bay 
34th season opens June 10. Write for rates 


Where-ta-go 


id precisely the place and accommodations y« 
desire, and how to get there by the best routes, are 
vital questions to the traveler We know the 
answer at 8 Beacon Street, Boston 

Avoid @ ruined vacation resulting from lack of 
knowledge regarding transportation, localities 
and environment, climate, recreations, and the 
ht hotel. Patronize the attractions advertised 

1 and recommended by Where-to-go Bureau and 
you will make no mistake 

Our departments appear in seven of the very best 
magazines every month. They meet the traveler 
everywhere and bianket the wealth of North 

ica. Only nine and one-half p. c. duplication 
Fer. space and rates write to WHERE-TO-GO 
BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tours to Europe and the Battlefields, 


California, Yellowstone, Yosemite, The Summer Camp as an Institution 


Bermuda, etc. Write for particulars. 
DELTA TOURS 
500 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 





In the Summer Camp Section 
in the front part of this issue 
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in all corners of the earth 
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letters of credit 


such service elsewhere. 









No charge for estimates 


Our World-wide Service 
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business traveller. Our experience of 
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every 


interpreters, assistants, personal 
chosen for their particular work 
ervice with reliable inform 
with or without hotel arrangement 


cheques and foreign money, 


ition 


You cannot go astray with our service and you cannot get 


THOS. COOK & SON, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal 


modernly « ted 
at the di px al he 
of over 78 years assuré he 





by thousand 








our service, and the reliability 









branch includes travel expert 
escort wuidk ill special 
very office is at the traveller 
international travelling ticket 
courier service, traveller 


iil and forwarding department 








Correspondence invited 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto 























“Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Anowledge never learned in schools. 


—WHITTIER, 


A Summer Camp 
for your boys or girls? 


Thinking about what’s best for 
them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer Camp Section of 


Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper's Magazine 
that you find the announcements 
of more summer camps, as well 
as private and preparatory schools 
and colleges, than in any other 
publication—the widest, the best, 
and the most dependable selection. 



























Listen to the call of 


SWITZERLAND 


Creation’s masterpiece, where Northland and 
Southland meet! 

Write for packet No. 110, containing the 
Hotel Guide, descriptive booklets and maps, 
enclosing 10 cents postage. 

Official Agency of the 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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P AMERICAN(")EXPRESS 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
A nnounces 


SIX TOURS 


AROUND ™:WORLD 


From San Francisco 
Sept. 17. Oct. 14. Nov. 13 and Dec. 11 
Visiting Japan, China, Philippine 
Islands, Singapore, Java, Penang, 
Burmah, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Naples 
and the Battle Fields of France. 


From New York 
October 9th, November 6th 


The above countries will be visited in the 
reverse order. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


The World Wide 
Service of the American Express is in itself a suffi- 
cient guarantee that these tours will be conducted in 
the best possible manner. The accommodations are 
the best available. 
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You will find the American 
Express Travelers Cheques 
The Most Convenient form 
for carrying Travel funds 








- AMERICAN EXPRES 
~ TRAVEL DEPARTME! 
65 Broadway, New York .— 


PHILADELPHIA —_~ 
PITTSBURG ; 
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left as it stands, as a memorial. 


American divisions aided General Man- 
gin’s troops in repulsing the last great 
attacks on Rheims two years ago. At 
Rheims, in any battlefield, town or in the 
remote corners of the world American 
Express Travelers Cheques are recog- 
nized and accepted as the standard travel 
funds for American travelers. They are 
the simplest, most convenient form of 
travel funds, an insurance against loss or 
theft. 

Thirty years of continued use have 
gained for them the reputation of being 
the—INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY. 





ee Rheims 


HEIMS, standing silent and defiant, was raked by a punishing 
shellfire from two sides for over three years. Today the City is 
being slowly restored, but Europe’s most beautiful cathedral is to be 


‘ 


You can buy Amerivan Express Travelers 
Cheques at your bank or at Express offices. 


‘Are you going to Europe ?”’ 


We will be pleased to send you, free 
upon request, our 64-page booklet, “The 
American Traveler in Europe — 1920,” 
containing practical information about 
travel conditions as they exist in Europe 
today. 

Our Travel Department, with offices 
at the most important Cities here and 
abroad, is fully equipped to care for 
every detail of your trip. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York City 






































Recreation 


to be real involves not only the upbuilding of 
the body but, in addition, a complete change 
of the mental concept. The health-giving and 
diverting environment of HOTEL CHAM- 
BERLIN at OLD POINT COMFORT, VIR- 
GINIA, tends toward that readjustment which 
is essential to health of body and poise of 
mind. It takes its guests away from their 
troubles; the pace-making fag which over- 
takes the hard-driven business man; the bore- 
dom of those that are isolated; the obligations 
that burden the too popular hostess; and gives 
them all a chance to let time count con- 


structively instead of destructively. 


An inquiry of the management on any point 
brings a response full of personal interest. It 
is a foretaste of that service which is sure to 
make a visit to this delightful resort a re- 


membered pleasure. 





George F. Adams, Manager 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia 


> 


NEW YORK OFFICES: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, 1270 Broadway, Co k's Tours, 





or “ Ask Mr. Foster” at any of his offices. 






































HERE fashion dictates and good taste 
has highest expression, Hartmann Ward- 
robe Trunks are most distinctively in evidence. 


Be sure the Hartmann Red > ~<a is on the trunk you buy. 


scongeias TRUNK COMPANY 
he. Racin e, Wis. « 


= bDE- MA ~~ 
WARDROBE oe 



































> EUROPE 


IN 1920 i 
3 
Because brave France wants you. Scenic Switzerland in- ft 
vites you. Picturesque Italy welcomes you. Grateful Bel- : 
© 


gium stretches out her arms. Quaint Holland is cordial. 
Historic England is “at home.’’ But most of all because 
you, as an American, want to go to Europe. Every American 
enjoys visiting and revisiting Europe. 
Our many European Tours (from six weeks to four months dura- 
tion) offer wide choice of routes, including Paris, the American, 
French and English Battlefields, Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, the 


Riviera, Chateau Country, Provence, England, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, Algeria, Tunisia and Sicily. 


This Spring and Summer—because the Battlefields will still 

WHEN? be essentially unchanged by time or man~ and because Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company put their reputation and 41 
years’ experience behind the statement that it is now possible 
to travel comfortably in Europe, in spite of the fact that gen- 
eral conditions are still not quite normal. 


Sailing dates: April 3, April 17, May 1, May 15, May 29, June 12 
and June 26 (several tours on each date) 


With a Raymond-Whitcomb Tour—-because our arrange- 
? ments, closed months ago, for hotel rooms throughout Europe, 
automobiles, and train and steamship accommodations, re- 
lieve you from uncertainty and guarantee you the travel 
comforts which you rightly expect. These comforts can be 
assured only by careful planning, long in advance, by trained 
experts, experienced in American demands and current 
European conditions. Our Tours to Europe this year will 
maintain our unvarying standard—-‘‘the best in travel.” 


Other Tours to California, National Parks, Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, South America, Japan-China and Round the World. 


Sow 





TRUS Sinead BAN Oe AB 


JSend For Booklet Desired 


Address Raymond & Whitcomb Company, Beacon 
and Park Streets, Boston 4 or New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
rence! COLUSA URRY inivece 
























MANY THINGS HAVE HELPED TO MAKE 
TRAVEL PLEASANT, BUT NOTHING 
MORE THAN THIS— 


mm ERIS [UST.COM| Py rp ¢ ‘oa 











No one thing has contributed more to the pleasure of 


traveling —in the United States, in Europe, in the Orient or in South 
America—than the Travelers’ Cheques of the American Bankers 
Association, popularly known as “A. B. A.”’ Cheques. 


Imagine yourself in a strange place, far from home, 


where the banker does not know you and the hotel-keeper is 
suspicious because somebody recently passed a bogus check on him 
and where your credit has no standing with the people you meet. 


What good would your check do under such 


circumstances ? 





None whatever, unless somebody “took a chance” 
out of pity for you and cashed the check or draft. 


Banks don’t want their customers to be placed in such 


embarrassing positions, so they arrange to help them to have as pleas- 
ant a trip as money can provide by selling to them 





a B. a> Cheques — “the best funds for travelers” 


They are safe, convenient and comfort-promoting. 


Write for full information to the 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 

















The “Saving” Grace 


HERE’S a happy combination of sim- 
plicity and elegance in the “golden 
goodness” of Elkhorn Cheese which 
makes it grace any table, any time. 
dee flurry occasioned by unexpected guest 
subsides when you think of that row of 
Elkhorn tins on the shelf. 
Delicious, just as it comes from the tin, in 
rarebit or sandwiches. It not only “saves 
the day” but saves in living cost. 
Condensed food-value, also, is an economy. 
There are many more butter units in Eik- 
horn Cheese than in the ordinary, and its 
absolute uniformity takes out all guesswork. 
; Only Elkhorn is put up in tins because it is 
the ideal way to market this sensitive food, 


and the process is the exclusive patent of 


the J. L. Kraft & Bros. Co. 
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J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


IN ORN 8 IEESE 





8 VARIETIES 


% 
KRAFT 
CHEESE 


STERILIZED 
AMERICAN 
CHEDDAR 
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Everyday Foods 


National Biscuit Company prod- 













“Cc ucts are for all courses, all ineals, 
all days, all times. The pantry 
stocked with them is ready for 
any emergency—the table supplied 
with them is ready for any ap- 
petite—the appetites they serve 
are always satisfied. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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HERCULES 
POWDERS 








Powder Maker 


Considering how important his work is to t 
public, it is fitting that more should be kno\ 
about the powder maker and his job. 


The characteristics which fit him for his we 
are as largely mental as physical, and t 
work itself develops his acuteness of m 

his powers of observation, judgment, a 


decision. 


Che powder worker trained in the school of + 
Hercules plants learns to take in all his surrou 
ngs at a glance. If he enters one of the s 

bu lings on a dynamite or black powder line not 
ing escapes him. He sees instantly many thi 
which the casual observer might gaze at for minu 
without noticing. 

A large part of the explosives used in the Unit 
States, and much that is used in foreign countries, 
made by the men in twelve Hercules plants—four 

dynamite and eight for black blasting powder. 


Behind all our manufacturing industries and our r 
roads, behind all the useful and beautiful obj« 
fashioned out of metals—from hob nails to scarf } 
and from steam shovels to limousines— stands 

powder worker. Without the explosives he supp 

hundreds of millions of pounds annually 

miner’s efforts to move the vast inert bodies of 
and coal would be as futile as the scratching of hat 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 2 


Chicag St, Louis New York 

Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 

San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 4 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington Del. / 
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There is a lot more to painting 
than buying the right paint. Of 
necessity you have to start with the 
right paint if you expect it to stay 
right. 

Your ne ighbor on one side blames 
the paint because it chalks off. The 
one on your other side finds fault 
with his because it peels. His 
neighbor grumbles because he has 
to paint so often. 

Listening to all this, you begin to 
wonder if there is any good paint 
made now-a-days? Or, if anyone 
knows any more, how to put paint 
on? To which let us promptly 
answer that never was there better 


Tre [owe Brovhers company 


480 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Roston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapoli 


Points on 


most of them worth knowing 





To 


Paint-— 


jet 


paint made, nor as many painters 


who know how to really paint. 


peverevevereurivt 


But there’s a lot more to good 
painting results than just the paint 
and the painter. It’s because of 


those other things that so many have 


Td 


painting disappointments, 


To protect our customers from 


peenveces 


such we have just published a book 


called The Happy Happening. It’s 


TT 


too costly a b« ri Ik to send out broad- 


pevevert 


cast, so we ask that you include toe. 
in stamps with your request for a 
copy. 

You will be glad to know that 
Lowe Brothers’ Paints are sold by 


the one best dealer in each town. 
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The unobtrusive fragrance of Ivory Soap is not the 


usual soap perfume. It is merely the pleasing, 
natural odor of Ivory’s high-grade ingredients. Its 
delicacy and refinement are two of the reasons why 
you find Ivory Soap in so many homes where good 
taste and good sense prevail. 


IVORY SOAP. 


— —d 


[a=]... 998% PURE 

















“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


O)evews slbbelehacemr-beleme@)ats 


Aer lasmelane aaules 


Ee eee . $5,000,000.00 
Assets, ; ‘ : ; .  $37,114,626.40 


Total Liabilities, : ; } ; . . 21,408,630.93 
Net Surplus, . . ; 10,705,995.47 


Surplus for Policy-Holders, ; . .°  15,705,995.47 


NoTe—The Security Valuations on which this Statement is based 
are those fixed by the Insurance Commissioners 


Losses Paid over 


183,000,000 


AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND CUBA 
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BAKERS COCOA | 


is pure and delicious. 
Trade mark onevery 
| . package. 

ees & tame Piens Comeetl B| WALTER BAKER & CO.LTo 


155 Boylston Street - Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED !780 DORCHESTER,MASS 














As Your Cereal 
Each Day fist 
For a Month California 


fruits 


Grape _ Nuts Libby’s Peaches, Libby’s Apri- 


cots, Libby’s Cherries—ask for 
these when you wish to serve 


Then see if you don’t fee] the finest fruits of sunny 


California. 


the good returns from this ge oe 
; Libby’s California fruits are 
great food. packaged where they grow—at 


the moment of perfect ripeness. 


Needs No Sugar Libby, MCNeill & Libby 


52 Welfare Bidg., Chicago 
Its sweet, nut- like flavor al- 
way pleases, and it strength- 
ens bone, muscle and mind. 


””? 


“'There’s a Reason 











